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NOTE  i 
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In  the  course  of  ptAlieation  it  hat  been  found  necetmiry  to 
pMuh  in  two  volumet  what  had  originally  been  intended  tc 
farm  the  second  volume  of  Thb  CimaB.  The  third  vtiume 
wiU  eomrnte  the  aetUion  on  War-Aims,  and  references  to  the 
various  chapters  in  that  section  must  now  be  interpreted  as 
referring  to  the  third  volume. 

Fixanotee  added  in  the  course  of  traMiation  are  indicated 
in  square  brackets. 
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PART    II 

ANTECEDENTS   OF   THE   CRIME 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  PREVENTIVE  WAR 

PBBVENTIVE  WAK  OR  WAE  OF  CONQUEST  ? 

applied  to  this  war.  namely   thJ?. ' •*''  ^H*^^  ^V  be 
a  preventive  war   or  a^  im«!  •  VJ^-  '*  *  defensive  war. 

in  myopinion.TfJas  Ge?£V  ifoon^"  ^  ^Z^^^^t 
only  is  m  point.  Germany  is  concerned,  the  third 

att^ik.?s1hto^Pi!hTch*a^^^^^^^  T  ""l  1^^--  -«"nst 
still  dominates  pE  ooSfon^*  p^  * '^^^^  y«"«  of  war 
formula  with  wl&h  the  wS  w  J"k  ^*""^°J;-  I'  «  the 
It  is  still  behiff  carri^  n,rt^  a  ^^M^^'  »"d  with  which 
the  first  ann??erS^^f  ?he  0^??^  ^^^  ^"^'^t  ^'^'  19  t 
spoke,  in  almost  tK  same  te^«  ^'^  u  V^'  ^^^  ^mpero^ 
earlier,  of  "th.«f.:"!.,!^?'l*^™^  ?s  he  had  used  a  v^«r 


of  th;  f  i:-°?'  •*'  *'f«  '^^d  its  freedom  »    AfTer  AT  ^'''°"' 
ot  the  third  war  loan    th^  vZTJ:  ,^^  *"e  success 

congratulatory  teleSam  to  mTi«   W^^asised  in  his 

to  the  Treas\iry    fhe    immSf'M    '^^y?°^'  *h«  Secretary 

people   to  "cSbue  toT°  f*"^-®   ^"^   °f  the   German 

tlJ  had  beSlScldVon  tr^'°"?'"-^'T  *^«-" 

Until  to-day  the  same  fomuil  Z  *  *"'"?'°*^  attack." 

Jut  untrutfis  are  nSTconv™  ed  tn  T^lu  ^l'*  ^  fo'«<^- 

Upetitions,   and  all  th7  J^^!    *?  °  ''^ths  by  frequent 

W   Gennan    authorits  To^S  linTX'  ^^°^^  °^ 
f^^of  defence  continue  to  ber^t  tt  e^T  orth? 
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world,  and  as  may  be  hoped  will  in  the  end  also  be  vain 
before  the  German  people.  Notwithstanding  all  denials 
on  the  part  of  the  guilty,  History  has  ahready  pronounced 
in  favoiu:  of  the  persecuted,  despised  and  revUed  author 
otJ'aeeuse,  and  has  inscribed  on  her  iron  tablets  in  inefface- 
able letters  the  judgment : 

Germany  and  Austria  are  guilty  of  having  con- 
sciously and  intentionally  brought  about  the  European 
war. 

As  a  result  of  the  documentary  evidence  which  I  produced 
in  my  book  and  in  this  supplementary  work,  this  question 
is,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  disposed  of,  and  I  neither 
intend,  nor  do  I  see  any  occasion,  to  return  to  it  in  the 
near  future. 

Among  the  more  astute  people  in  Germany  in  all  ranks 
in  society,  from  the  highest  diplomatists  and  ex-ambassa- 
dors, down  through  professors  and  writers  on  international 
law,  merchants,  manufacturers,  "intellectuals"  of  all 
kinds  (who  in  part  have  found  a  meeting  place  in  the 
"  Bund  Neues  Vaterland  ")  down  to  the  Socialists  on  the 
Left,  out  of  whom  the  authorities  endeavour  to  drive  the 
reco^tion  of  the  truth  by  imprisonment  and  by  pro- 
ceedings for  high  treason,  everywhwe,  even  among 
Kreuzzeitung  people  like  Schiemann  and  ZoArMnj^-writers 
like  Harden,  it  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be,  not 
merely  recognised,  but  acknowledged  (although  the  acknow- 
ledffmoit  under  the  influence  of  the  censorship  is  concealed 
and  veiled)  that  the  war  is  in  reality  not  a  defensive  war 
but  a  preventive  war,  or  as  I  have  expressed  it  in  my 
book :  "  It  is  true  that  we  were  not  attacked,  but  we  would 
have  been  attacked  later  on,  at  a  time  which,  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  would  have  been  more  ^mfavourable 
to  us  ;  we  therefore  anticipated  the  attack  at  the  moment 
that  was  more  favourable  to  us." 

This  confession  that  it  is  a  preventive  war  represents 
in  itself  a  substantial  gain  for  those  of  us  whose  diagnosis 
is  that  it  is  an  imperialistic  war  of  conquest.  It  is  a 
half-way  advance  to  our  point  of  view.  It  involves  a 
confession  that  all  the  resonant  phrases  which  were 
used  two  and  a  half  years  ago  to  inspire  the  German 
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people  to  war,  and  are  still  incessantly  repeated,  rest  on 
falsehood;  that  neither  the  Russians  nor  the  French 
attacked  us  in  the  opening  days  of  August,  1914,  that 
the  sword  was  tiot  pressed  into  our  hands  to  "  defend 
ourselves  to  the  last  breath  of  man  and  horse,"  that 
we  were  not  called  upon  "  to  protect  our  holiest  possessions, 
the  Fatherland,  our  vei^  hearth,  against  a  ruthless  attack." 
Whoever  says  that  this  is  a  preventive  war,  necessarily 
in  so  doing  expresses  the  view  that  every  sentence  which 
was  then  spoken  and  written,  and  which  is  still  being 
spoken  and  written,  to  induce  in  the  nation  a  belief  in  a 
war  of  defence  is  an  untruth;  that  the  German  people 
have  been  deceived,  that  thev  have  been  led  to  the  slaughter- 
house and  stirred  to  enthusiasm  for  something  which 
was  in  fact  non-existent,  for  a  fancy,  for  a  dream. 

So  far  as  this  negative  aspect  is  concerned,  the  advocates 
of  the  preventive  war  and  of  the  war  of  conquest  are  in 
agreement  to  the  extent  of  denying  that  it  is  a  war  of 
defence.  If  they  desire  to  be  Ic^cal,  the  former  group 
must  also  acknowledge  that  the  German  people  have 
been  deceived.  No  one,  however,  falsifies  the  truth  out 
of  mere  pleasure,  and  since  every  deception  must  have 
a  reason  and  an  aim,  these  men  must  fiulher  admit  that 
if  the  German  people  had  known  the  truth,  if  they  had 
known  that  they  were  not  directly  menaced,  that  they  had 
not  been  attacked,  they  would  not  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  involved  in  the  war,  or  at  least  to  be  involved  in 
it  with  such  unanimity  and  enthusiasm.  Those  who 
adhere  to  the  view  that  the  war  is  a  preventive  war  are 
bound  to  admit  the  deception,  and  they  could  at  most 
plead  in  its  justification  that  the  deception  was  necessary, 
because  defence  against  a  present  attack  was  comprehen- 
sible to  the  simple  and  sound  sense  of  the  nation,  whereas 
the  prevention  of  a  future  attack  would  have  appeared 
incomprehensible  and  inexcusable  as  a  ground  for  war. 
Everyone  who  denies  that  this  is  strictly  a  war  of  defence 
must  therefore  pass  the  same  moral  judgment  on  the 
behaviour  of  the  German  Government  towards  taeir  own 
people ;  he  may  justify  in  any  way  he  chooses  the  German 
war  of  aggression,  he  may  consider  it  as  an  aggressive 
war    which  was  necessary   to  prevent  future  aggressive 
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IJ^^iH^,**?^  '^'^'^  ^y  *?**  opposite  side,  or  he  may 
consider  It  as  an  aggressive  war  arising  out  of  nurelv 
imnmalistic  tendencies  and  designed  to  s^e  imperSSc 
ends— in  any  case  he  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  a  war 
of  defence,  and  from  this  fact  it  follows  that  the  Rulers  and 
Governments  have  deceived  the  people. 

-^^  Ai**^®  <;'«*F'y  indicated  in  my  book,  I  mvself  am 
one  of  those  who  judge  that  the  war  may  be  apprSteS 
described,  not  as  a  preventive  war,  but  as  an  mp^ialistic 
war  of  conquest,     f  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  cor° 
rectness  of  my  view  by  citing  a  series  of  political  facts 
and  by  CO  lecting  testimony  of  weight  from  the  national 
unperiahstic  literature  of  Germany.*^  These  pSicd  Ss 
have  been  described  as  insignificant,   and  the  atteS 
has  been  made  to  discredit  tie  literarv  evidence  on  t& 
ground  that  it  is  not  authoritative.     My  opponents  have 
endeavoured  to  refute  my  account  o/the  Sde  of 
G«many  at  the  Hague  cfonferences  and  in  the  ^ui^ 
negotiations  for  an  understanding  with  England-a  subject 
to  which  I  shall  return  in  a  separate  chapter.    S 
have  been  taken  to  free  the  German  Govemnient  from  Til 
responsibility  for  General  Bemhardi  and  tlSse  who  Ke 
his  views,  but  no  mention  has  been  made  of  mv  Dointed 
references  to  the  views,  the  actions,  and  the^iS^s  ^f 
the  German  Crown  Prince.    In  a  further  chapter  I  shall 
produce  a  copious  selection  from  our  Pan-German,  chauvhi. 
istic  and  imperialistic  literature,  and  I  shall  then  pro^e 
tlmt  the  matter  is  not  disposed  of  merely  by  shaking  off 
UvTiV^'v  ^^^l  -^^  B^^"h«^dians   stilf  remain?  pLle 
like  Deimhng    Keim  and  his  satellites,  the  PanlGeSm 
Union  with  Its  Generals  and  its  AHmirals.  with  its  SiSfa" 
^S  which  unscrupulously  directed  itself  to  war  as    ts 
Object,  and  that,  like  the  great  Bernhardi  hSSelff  M 
the  msignificant  and  petty  Bernhardians  have  Sth  a 
steady  purpose  (and   yet  with  an   unsteady  mLd)  kePt 
in  view  and  have  pursued  the  end  which  is  expressed  with 
all  desirable  clarity  in  the  tities  of  BernhardiVchlpt«s  • 

faU^- T^I  P^f r''!i' i?^'??"'"  "  W°'W  Power  or  K 
S?    .JJ^e  Il>ght  and  the  Duty  to  Make  War." 
To  this  we  shall  return  later.    At  the  present  moment 
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we  are  speaking,  not  of  the  imperialistic,  but  of  the  pre- 
ventive war.    It  ii  true  that  a  rigid,  infaUibly  certain 
line   of   differentiation   cannot   be   drawn    between   the 
representatives  of  the  two  points  of  view.    In  ImpcriaUstic 
literature  also  the  idea  of  prevention  against  a  hostile 
attack    may    freouentlv    be    heard.    It    is    not    ever^' 
Imperiahst  who  has  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the 
Prussian  General,  who  expressly  excludes  an  aggressive 
war  on  the  part  of  the  Triple  Entente,  and  Msigns  to 
our  diplomacy  the  task  "  so  to  shuffle  the  car^  that 
we  may   be   attacked   by   France.  .  .  .  Neither   Prance 
nor  Russia  nor  England  need  to  attack  in  order  to  further 
their  interests. '    It  is  not  every  Imperialist  who  is  as 
candid  as  Bernhardi  in  expressing  the  view  that  Germany 
could   arrive   at  the  world- war   which  she  desired   and 
which    was   miperatively  necessary  for  her   fr.ture,   on'y 
If   she  herself  provoked   the    war.      Many  of  our  wai-- 
intnguers  are  more  astute  and  prudent  than  the  military 
plungers,  and  in  addition  to  emphasising  the  necessity 
of  a  military  ascent  to  worid  power,  they  also  allow  thei 
writings  to  be  coloured  by  the  other  motive,  that  of  the 
inevitability     of  the  war,  the  motive  that  if  we  do  not 
begin,  the  others  will  begin  at  a  moment  favourable  to 
them.     This,  then,  represents  a  fusion  of  the  preventive 
and  the  imperalistic  motives,   of  which  the  latter   are 
really  decisive,  whereas  the  former  are  hung  round  the 
naked  brutahty  of  war,  like  a  mantle  to  conceal  its  shame. 
AU  these  grounds  for  what  was  formerly  the  war  of 
the  future  but  is  now  the  war  of  the  present  rest,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  same  negative  basis  that  they  stamp  as 
a  he  the  assertion  that  we  are  waging  a  war  of  1-beration 
and  defence.     The  preventive  war  and  the  war  of  conquest 
are  alike  wars  of  aggression,  and  there  exists  only  this 
difference  between  the  two,  that  the  war  of  conquest  is 
purely  a  war  of  aggression,  whereas  the  preventive  war 
18,  SO  to  speak,  an  anticipatory  war  of  defence. 

Honest  and  Dishonest  "  Preventive-Ware      s." 
The  necessary  premise  of  the  preventive  war  .     ^n  in- 
tended attack  from  the  other  side.    It  is  not  sufficient 
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I^."^**™M*'**  «"*en«*  o^  this  aggressive  intention  on 
the  other  side ;  it  must  be  proved.  Amongst  those  who 
support  the  theory  that  this  is  a  prevenSve  war  it  is 
•gain  necessary  to  distinguish  between  two  groups,  between 

^  f  h^Pn^r  "2^^  *'*"*^^?^  *"  **»«  aggressive  attentions 
?L-  t  *£"**'  ^°'^V  *«""'*  *^  Central  Powers,  and 
those  who  have  merely  acted  as  if  this  were  their  belief, 
whCTeas  in  reality  they  were  in  no  way  apprehensive  of 
such  an  attack,  and  merely  considered  that  it  would  serve 
thett  imperiahstic  auns  of  conquest  to  induce  the  people 

^.  ftTci!"  '*;  ^^^  '°"^"  '"^  *»>«  l^on^'t,  the  ^latter 
T«i  '     P'*6ventive-warriors." 

-n^^L^^*^^??  ?^}^^  *T°  8^°"?*  ^^^  «x«»ctly  the  same, 
and  since  real  belief  or  the  mere  affectation  of  belief  is 
essentiaUy  a  product  of  what  occurs  within  the  mind  and 
?nfK.f  *"?"«'  i*  "  t  "^^^^  *»^  difficulty  to  distinguish 
ILS^  K  ?  **i**  individual  war  intriguer  whether  he 
'  ni?.„^f  ''^'^'^  '^^X***^  ^o"<^  or  the  dishonest 
w£^u  T^i!l^""°"-  *^«  °*°''«  inteUigent  among  them 
would  probably  concur  with  the  politicians  of  the  Bern- 

PWtw.!  „  '  Z^°  *^®  P"'*!?:  **?"*  °"  conquest,  that  neither 
shghtest  interest  m  provoking  a  European  war.  which 
ZS?!:«rA*t  strongest  nSitary  PoW  in  She  wSSS.' 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  extremely  dangerous  for 
Eu^!  »n;iTH**  ^'  T/  of  the  greatest  of  calamities  for 
Europe  and  the  world.  The  less  intelligent  may  reallv 
have  beheved  the  blood  curdling  story  :  ^ 

That  the  Liberal  English  Cabinet  which  for  abnost 
ten  years  had  sought  an  understanding  with  Germanv 
m  every  possible  way.  and  had  endeavoured  to 
secure  international  arbitration  and  a  limitation  of 
armaments,  had  contemplated  the  provocation  of  a 
J-uropean  wa-  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  their 
best  purchase  A  and  seller  ; 

That  the  civil  Governmeut  of  tlie  third  French 
Republic,  which  had  to  take  into  account  the  un- 
qualified pacifist  views  of  Jauris  and  his  party  as 
^Iht'prir''*'*  and  universally  recognis^  desire 
or  the  French  people  for  peace,  promised  England 
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which  was  "envious "  of  Germany,  to  share  in  the 
attack  m  order  to  cool  in  a  European  dduffe  her 
lortv-year-old  lust  for  rovenge ; 

That  the  Tsar,  who  was  personally  good-natured 
and  peace-lovi  the  man  who  had  suggested  and 
promoted  the  cace  Conferences  at  The  Hague,  the 
ruler  of  a  Russia  which  was  already  too  great,  intern- 
aUy  unfree  and  permeated  by  revolutionary  aspira- 
tions, supported  his  two  accomplices  in  their  plans 
for  booty  and  revenge. 

The  arguments  of  the  honest  and  the  dishonest  pre- 
ventive politicians  are  the  same.    The  recipe  out  of  which 
the  poisonous  ragoUt  of  Germany's  peril  was  and  is  con- 
cocted IS  as  follows :   The  historical  calendars  of  the  last 
fifteen  yeare  are  opened  and  all  the  visits  of  Kings,  Emperors 
and   Presidents,   all   ministerial   conferences,    so   far   as 
they  took  place  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Powers,  are 
carefully   noted ;   mention  is  then  made  of  the  enthusi- 
astic reception  accorded  to  King  Edward  in  Paris  and  to 
*alli6res  and  Poincar^  m  Petrograd,  of  the  meetings  '-»,' 
took  place  m  Reval  and  other  maritime  towns    '>f't'.e 
imperial,  royal  and  presidential  toasts,  of  the  jingoistic 
articles    of    the    chauvinistic    Press    lkno,m    tc    ev^ 
m  all   countries,  worst  of  all  i'    Germany) ;  the  ••a-'es 
of  Delcass^,  Clemenoeau,  Isvolsky,  Northcliffe,  Miii(     nd 
and  Poincar6  are  introduced  as  often  as  possible-       .e 
mixture  is  stirred  and  beaten  together  as  may  be  reqiiir. 
Kmg  Edward's  policy  of  "  encirclement "  is  added  as  a 
sauce,  and  the  dish  is  ready.    It  is  served  hot  and  steaming 
to  the  credulous  German  per->e,  and  apnears  in  the  nenu 
^     ,    »*"  SP*^"!;?  Powers'   Blutgericht      r  the  German 
people.       The  bill  presented  for  it  takes  the  form  of  the 
approval  of  millions  for  new  army  proposals,  new  soldiers, 
new  cannons  and  new  ships,  and  finally  for  the  preventive 
war  which  is  to  save  us  from  having  to  swallow  the 
witches    brew  concocted  by  the  others  at  the  moment 
which  appears  favourable  to  them. 

Anyone  who  reads  all  the  writings  now  being  issued  in 
vast  quantities  by  the  defenders  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  of  their  angelic  innocence,  the  works  of  men  like 
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Schiemann,  Chamberlain,  Helmolt,  Rohrbach    the  »l,»u 
professorial  literature  of  men  like  5»ckimB*.S^  J.     * 

with  greater  or  less  assuran  •  uiH  •bill  in  «-jl_  r^r^ 

£^»t^irJ-,t5ISSrH' 

together  the  ocmdM^^oTZf^J^^*^'^ 

Sh;;,K=-^,-Sa*%ss«?-^S 

S'A.^'s'Snrth'^re^^ay  T/afrS B{^ 

s^sStee?i''™r-- 

nav^  practice  u,"he  N^h'sea  IS^J,  T^^Z'i^^'J^*' 
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be  iioUted  and  separated  from  her  Austrian  ally,  and  then 
strangled  at  leisure. 

In  this  process  of  reasoning  the  corresponding  occurrences 
which  took  place  between  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  of 
Russia  and  between  the  rulers  of  England  and  of  Germany 
are  either  discarded  or  represented  as  ceremonial  visits 
without  political  significance  or — a  more  effective  course 
which  is  more  frequently  adopted— they  are  described  as 
a  cunning,  lying  manoeuvre,  by  which  the  poor  Germans 
were  to  be  lulled  into  seciuity  so  that  later  on  they  might 
be  all  the  more  easily  crushed.  The  meeting  at  Potsdam 
between  the  monarchs  of  Germany  and  Russia  in  the 
presence  of  their  leading  Ministers  is  described  by  the 
historian  Hehnolt  as  "  the  great  Potsdam  lie  "  ;  according 
to  the  other  historian,  Stmiemann,  its  only  consequence 

was  the  appearance  of  an  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  Russia,'^  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Herr  von  Bethmann  on  December  10th,  1910,  in 
summarising  the  result  of  the  Potsdam  interview  was  able 
to  state  that  "  the  two  Governments  would  not  enter  into 
any  kind  of  combination  which  could  be  directed  aggres- 
sively against  the  other  party."  According  to  Hehnolt,  the 
agreements  bearing  on  Balkan  policy  and  on  Persia  w  ere  cer- 
tainly honourably  mtended  by  Germany,  but  not  by  Russia. 
Sazonof  s  accounts  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  are  described 
by  Schiemann  as  "  conscienceless."  The  practical  result, 
however,  by  virtue  of  which  Russia  agreed  to  place  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  Germany's  Biu;hdad  Railway 
enterprise,  but  on  the  contrary  expressed  her  readiness  to 
encourage  its  connection  with  the  Russian  railway-net 
in  North  Persia,  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  Berlin 
Krettzzeitung  professor. 


SCHIEMANN   "THE  GERMAN  DlJRODLfeDE "  AND  OTHER 
"  PREVENTIVE-WARRIORS." 

This  Herr  Schiemanu,  royal  Prussian  Privy  Councillor, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Beriin,  Director  of  the 
Faculty  of  East  European  History  and  Geography,  deserves 
a  special  chapter.  He  appears  to  be  unable  to  sleep  in 
peace  unless  he  produces  every  month  or  two  a  new  war 


to- 
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buaineM  offers  cerUhi  wiyZb^7hli^tu^^^  PwcelUng 
individual  compon^t  D^rtl^lSrAjSfii*''!  """  *»'  **»• 
pwnphleU.    reSSiZS?'  «        J^'****  '"*®  convenient 

when  measured  in  MJeTthaSlS^H  ff°*~"  «^**'  value 
study  of  th?tSu^S^*;i^;^d^££;;^by  a^^^^ 

few  purses.  He  haa  th«HMr«^  uT^  ^?^™*  **»  °"'y  • 
and   seventy-eiffht  tmmL   \^uL     n  \l     *™**  hundred 

a  view  to  a  better  sSf  ?/>.!? w"^*^'^'*  PJ*1"*"*  '^^  ^tb 

hu^tf  °  "°*  I^»opose  to  enter  into  a  polemic  acainsf 

WhopJovoLrhe'Sronlf  *  '^\r"?'  °^  ^difference. 
July  SSd  and  AS^T&r  mV"  whof'fi^^.'^*^*" 
endeavoured  to  pfevLt  war  it:!        •  *  •^''  °*^*'  ^^^ 

ry  aoes  not  enter.      He  refers  to  others  who  have 
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Already  diacuued  these  questions,  and  who  have  reftited 
the  demonstrations  of  the  acciiser.  Who  and  what  these 
others  are  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  treatise 
(vo'ume  I).  It  is  impossible  to  reduce  them  (dl  to  absurdity, 
unless  one  is  prepared  to  write  countless  volumes  or  rather 
libraries.  Acting  on  the  principle :  in  majore  et  minus 
eotainetur  it  must  suffice  to  refute  HerrHelfferich,  the  most 
conspicuous  and,  as  I  gladly  admit,  the  most  adroit  and 
skilful,  whose  arguments  are  more  or  less  repeated  by  all 
the  others.  Jlen  Schiemann,  however,  who  has  the 
unprecedented  audacity  to  bring  at  everv  step  the  charge 
of  falsification,  slander,  malice  and  disloyalty  f^inst  a 
book  which  deserves  at  least  the  recMpution  of  havinu 
penetrated  as  a  kind  of  pioneer  with  inmiite  industry  and 
zeal  into  the  difficult  labyrinth  of  the  immediate  diplomatic 
antecedents  of  the  war,  was  under  an  obligation  to  prove 
these  charges  in  detail ;  he  was  under  an  obligation  on 
this  point  not  to  stop  at  the  less  important  chapter,  "  The 
Antecedents  of  the  Crime,"  but  to  consider  the  chief  and 
central  chapter  of  my  book,  "  The  Crime."  As  he  does 
not  do  this,  but  prefers  to  back  out  and  conceal  himself 
beliind  the  shield  of  others,  who,  it  is  true,  attack  my 
arraignment  but  do  not  refute  it,  I  throw  back  the  charse 
of  slander  at  Professor  Dr.  Theodoi  Schiemann,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Kreuzzeitung  in  Berlin,  and  declare  that  his 
pamphlet  is  a  worthless  scribble,  which  cannot  dispose  of 
a  single  sentence  or  a  single  letter  in  the  dociunentarily 
supported  proof  which  I  mmished. 

His  insinuations  as  to  the  character  of  the  accuser  rebound 
ineffectively  from  the  German  who  has  neither  a  "  past  " 
to  conceal,  nor  anything  for  which  to  take  "  revenge,"  and 
who  is  not  a  "  being  far  removed  from  his  native  soil."  If 
the  accuser  does  not  mention  his  name,  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  unlike  the  Schiemanns,  he  is  not  in  the  happy 
position  of  being  able  to  give  free  expression  to  his  opinion 
under  the  dommation  of  the  military  authorities  and  of 
the  censorship  in  Germany,  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  nnost  grievous  persecutions,  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  reduced  to  silence  for  the  future — perhaps  even 
the  silence  of  death.     For  him  the  internal  peace*  would 
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sure consciousnes. tSthe !i^^^.l7'  *•""•  «.:»»• 
•erving  the  c«uc  of  truth\Sd  Se^e  Je^l;"f?'T^P*'"y 

Nationaists  and  the  P^-S  J^l  i-*  J'^uP*",'^"*^'  *he 
the  Jr»«m«YMftf  at  theiiO^S^u"    '^t**  5***'  Junkers  of 

country."  '^'^   *         *  ""  ****  *"»«  '»itors  to  their 

wa?ha/'^n%?ir?'S'd^l': /;*t!'^ty  '^'  '°««««*o«  of 
and  provoke  b5^  word  S  K        *i?  '""^  ^  *%  incite 
countJr-effi^t  of  thei  iJSti.riS!*'  '*"**  ^^^^  *he 
the  other  country  thev  SeuIl.f^KT''  ™*"'^«»*  '» 
in  order  to  show^t  to  thSr  owi  «    ^'^^**  *PP**"  *here 
a  guise  as  possible  and  thus  to^fCS'?!,'"-  "  «?«««^»t«i 
more  strongy  than  before     ^d  ,^if  **""'  P""'**"*  ««»' 
one  side  to  the  otter  condurt^H  K^     /^"?*  «?**  °"  ^"»n 
extreme  case  by  a  few  thous^n!?  S^  *  ^^^  hundred,  in  the 
cant  incident  or  Sode!t;iP^"°"'-   EyeT  insignifi. 
article,  is  exaiKwatS  ^nJinTP^  irrwponsible  news^per 

kettle,  eonstanti;  ^^^t^1^,^\^:i:^^^^X 
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•nd  •  fearAil  explosion  dotroyi  the  life  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  Mtion».  Theie  few  hundreds  or  thouMmde, 
toumaliets.  generals,  dealers  in  miUtary  stores,  manufac- 
turers of  armaments,  reactionaries  and  Junkers,  who  seek 
to  smother  in  the  blood  and  smoke  of  war  the  nations' 
impulse  to  freedom,  men  of  ambition  who  thirst  for  the 
glory  of  battle,  heroes  of  the  pen  who  thirst  for  the  laurels 
of  patriotic  bombastic  phraseology— these  are  the  people 
who  are  guilty  of  the  war.  These,  Herr  Schiemann,  ire 
the  orimiiials ;  these  are  the  traitors  to  their  count^  from 
whom  the  reawakened  nations  will  turn  away  with  loathing 
and  contempt,  for  whom,  however,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
another  and  more  bitter  destiny  is  also  reserved, 
corresponding  to  the  greatness  oi  their  unutterable  mis- 
deeds. We,  however,  who  bring  forward  these  accusa- 
tions—and how  few  are  we  in  tlOs  sabre-rattling  time  of 
bondage  I— we  do  not  fear  your  lightidng.  We  know  that 
our  hour  and  yours  will  come,  the  hour  when  the  nations 
frwn  whom  you  now  seal  our  word  will  nevertheless  hear, 
comprehend,  and  obey  it— the  hour  of  accusation  and  of 
judgment. 

Frakjis  Delaisi. 

Among  all  the  Gennan  inciters  to  war,  Herr  Theodor 
Schiemann,  the  spokesman  of  the  Junkers  of  the  Kreuz- 
zeitung,  is  one  of  the  worst.  He  rightly  bears  the  honorary 
title  of  "  the  German  D^roulide,"  which  a  Frenchman, 
Francis  Delaisi,  conferred  upon  him  in  his  pamphlet  La 
guerre  qui  vient.  This  pamphlet  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1911,  and  Herr  Schiemann  devc  i  ^s  to  it  no  fewer  than  five 
pages  in  his  Slanderer,  that  is  to  say,  more  space  than 
he  gives  to  the  whole  of  J'aceuae.  This  French  brochure 
M  extraordinarily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Gennan 
war-intriffuers ;  they  have  dug  it  out,  translated  it  and 
published  it,  because  it  contains  a  sharp  attack  on  the 
policy  of  the  Anglo-Trench  Entente,  and  represents  a 
kmd  of  J'aeeute  pamphlet  against  the  thai  French  Govern- 
ment. This  is,  in  fact,  a  general  characteristic  feature 
of  the  polemics  of  our  chauvinists,  that  they  praise  for 
their  higher  insight  those  penetrating  intellects  who  in 
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other  countries,  in  England,  France  and  Russia  endeavour 
to  combat  certain  pofitical  forces  and  t^ro^e  tha?tW 
are  possessed  of  dangerous  nationalistic  and  ^neriaHst^ 

S^S  S^H  "V-  *^*l*^y  *^«  ««"«  method  of  3ia?s?nK 
M  truth  and  patriotism  beyond  the  frontier  what  on  thif 
side  IS  branded  as  slander  and  treachery  iraDnliilhv-n 
our  war-intriguers,  whenever  they  hav7oi*ci?Sf  fo  K 
of  the  Russian  revolutionaries  or  of  the  Emrlish  or  Fr?n^ 
opponents  of  the  war.  The  German  Gove?S»entbS^^^^^ 
chief  responsibility  for  the  death  of  Roger  Sementsin^f 
thev  supported  his  hopeless  undertaki^  ^&?*Aione, 
and  ships;  yet  Roger  Casement,  thi  revoluSiJ^^l 
Bin?"/«K    ^^f"^  '"*"«"««  "*he  great  Irish  paSt" 

or  M.  Viviani  hul  quoted  the  author  of  ZcLTasTSS? 

are  the  English  opponents  of  the  war,  the  critics  of  Griv 

S  klt^^TlJr^'''^'^.'  Trevely'an,"MS:B?f ikffi 
Press  aK"h"^^"'  *»|?°*^^  r^""  >n  the  official  German 
f  ress,  although,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen  these  PnXl! 
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that  my  book,  which  was  widely  circulated  in  bellifferent 
and  neutral  coimtries,  has  ever  been  mentioned,  praised 
or  recommended  by  any  English,  French  or  Russian 
Mmister.  or  by  any  official  newspaper  or  telegrophic 
agency  m  these  countries.  On  the*^  other  hand.™^a^ 
aware  that  neither  m  England  nor  in  France  nor  in  Russia 
has  the  laudatory  mention  in  Germany  of  the  opponents 
ot  war  m  other  countries  been  made  into  a  rod  for  their 
backs  that  they  have  not  been  branded  as  traitow,  and 
had  stamped  on  their  foreheads  the  shameful  sii^  of 
venality,  that  the  praise  accorded  to  them  in  Gemany 
on^  ?«/  ^^"  represented  as  a  proof  of  their  depravity 
and  mfamy  Like  so  much  else,  this  method  of  Lhtini 
IS  a  speciality  of  the  German  chauvinist  Press,  which  "S 
this  respect  has  received  the  shameful  inheritance  S 
Prussian  hidebound  reactionaries  of  the  Kre^tu^ 
set.  of  police  spies  and  manufacturers  of  high  treason 

Empire,  these  back-stair  politicians  fought  even  amSSt 
the  Junker  Bismarck,  who  was  on?  of  theiTo^ 
class,  resorting  to  the  most  outrageous  personal  calum- 
mations  when  for  ten  years,  in  spite  of  the  oppSn 
of  pn«,ts  and  junkers,  he  dared  to  govern  oS^hS 
p^ciples  the  new  Germany  which  haf  been  bSlt  on  a 
demw;ratic  electoral  basis.  Were  not  streams  of  ink  noured 
out  for  yea,^  in  the  foulest  insinuations  and  sfinders 
even  against  Bismarck,  the  greatest  of  all  Prussian  Junkew 
^n'S?^K"°*  °^**'"  forgiveness  in  the  i^^SuS 
camp  for  his  apostasy-mifortunately  only  tempor^- 
from  the  policy  of  Junkerdom  and  reaction  '  ^ 

bchiemann  and  his  companions  are  unable  to  refute 
the  accuser,  and  therefore  they  abuse  him.  Schiemann 
turns  awav  from  him  with  ''loathing '^  he  piloses 
exposmg    iiim    to    "general    contempt."    The    acSer 

^^0^;^"^"'*^%*°  ^'  **'^"''"'  It  ison  your  head 
?.!,««  ^^  ''f  **  "ny°"''  <=o°^ades  that  the  c4e  of  the 
German  people  will  one  dav  fall    when   if  ckTii   u 

awakene/frL  the  numbing slieT'So'Ufcfit'hll 
tiZ  rJ"  ^^  *^^  .asphy^ating  gases  of  your  lies,  falsified! 
tions  and  perversions,  when  it  shall  have  recognised  that 
It  IS  not  from  without  but  from  within,  that  t*he  menaJe 
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th.  chief  leadmo?  th.  g™..-  *  7  °'  '^'^  "■«  "^ 
war  The  iShm J^'lSS'lffl'  ^  'ilf^*  «» 
really  has  somethinc  to  uLv"\t^J^'  .\?**"  '^^^ 
of  tfie  conditions  th?neJS;<,  Jk  clear-sighted  analyst 
ditions  of  to-da?^ccOTds  to  hS;  Q^^^  *^«  <^«»- 

laudatory  testimony  •  ^^"  Schiemann  the  following 


said :"  In  the  event  ^H^^^^^wh  °«™*«'. ^^uldde,  ha. 
a  hostage."  And  Harden  theTM^'J"'*'.^."'^  **•»  *'n»noe  as 
'•  We shSl falUponrSS^  2^d  il^P'"  °'  Bismarck,  has  stated : 
of  20  milUards.  £S^d  SK^o^?^K^«f '^fK*'*'"*"'^"*'"" 
war  against  England."  But  the™  .rTlfi  /^'^^  **»®  °08t  of  our 
now  enthu8i3aUy  used  by  oi^^Z.S.J5?*rf ''*^™  ''^^^  »" 
slightest  scrutiny."^  (Xa  ^.^r^TSG?™'?,^".^^^'^^;'^- 

of'courseSj'S  ?o  thfs  f^s?^"  «T  S^'^'^"^'^-^  - 
matters  he^nSLfth^^  ^"JLS^^^^  ^«^er 

worthmess,  lie  is  bound  to  accent  from  hfmtfu®  *"*^*" 
designation  of  "  the  GeSiin^ISde  »  Irf/r^"^^ 

^x^^^h^htif^i;^^^^^^^^^ 

Schiemann  and  Gheindl. 
between  G«^^-AllX?;?„«^VtS«o- 
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various  j)assages  of  the  Belgian  ambassadorial  reports, 
|as  well  as  in  Baron  Beyens's  book  L'allemagne  etvani  la 
re.^  In  his  report  of  May  dth,  1908,  Baron  Greindl, 
[of  all  Belnan  Ambassadors  the  most  friendly  to  Germany, 
[refers  to  schiemann's  jingoistic  activities  on  the  occasion 
[of  the  Moroccan  conflict,  which  was  then  again  breaking 
lout ;  he  testifies  on  behalf  of  the  Kreuzzeitung-professov 
[that  "  he  is  persona  ^rata  with  the  Emperor  and  in  high 
[favour  with  the  Foreign  Office,  from  which  he  obtains  his 
[information,  and  by  which  he  is  frequently  inspired, 
|without  being  in  consequence  in  any  way  semi-official." 
[In  his  report  of  Ma^  18th,  1908,  Greindl  again  emphasises 
[that  "  serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  articles 
of  Herr  Schiemann,  althouj^h  this  journalist  is  in  no  way 
I  to  be  regarded  as  semi-official." 

Herr  Greindl  is  quite  lost  in  admiration  before  the 

[great  Schiemann;  in  fact,  he  borrows  from  him  a  large 

portion  of  his  views  and  his  inferences.     The  attentive 

I  reader  of  Greindl's  reports  observes  at  every  stage  that 

the  Belgian  Anabassador  was  one  of  the  most  industrious 

and   grateful   readers    of  Schiemann's   weekly     reviews ; 

everywhere  in  Greindl   we  find  the  demonstrations   of 

the  Entente  Powers'  guilt  with  which  the  Kreussxeitung- 

professor    had    coruscated,   and    with    which    he   now 

[coruscates    in    his    war-pamphlets.     "Herr    Schiemann, 

whose  great  position  as  a  journalist  and  whose  relations 

I  to  the  Government    are  known  to  ycu,  states  .  .  .  "  ; 

so  we  read  in  Greindl's  report  of  February  17th,  1909, 

immediately  after  the  visit  to  Berlin  of  King  Edward 

and  his  consort. 

The  manner  in  which  Scji'^nann,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  Greindl's  enthusiastic  applause,  represents  the  result 
of  the  English  King's  visit,  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
method  of  this  arch-firebrand  that  I  should  like  to  devote 
a  few  words  to  tliis  episode.  Even  a  Schiemann  could 
not  deny  that  the  visit  passed  off  in  u  satisfactory  manner, 
and  that,  occurring  just  when  it  did  during  the  crisis  in 
connection  with  the  annexation  of  Bosnia,  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.  What  therefore  does  he  do  ?  He 
expresses  the  view  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  at  least 

>  [English  Translation :  Oermany  before  the  War.    Nelson.] 
VOL.  II  c 
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On  ne  peut  pas  mieux  dire  que 
m6me  si  le  roi  d'Angleterre  a  un 
dfair  smcdre  de  se  rapprocher  de 
lAIIemagne,  ii  est  malgr*  sa 
grande  influence  peraonnelle  in- 
capable  de  le  r^lwer,  aussi  long- 
temps  qu'un  revirement  ne  se 
sera  pas  op6r6  dans  Topinion 
pubhque  anglais©.— OREncDL. 


It  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  by  saying  that  even  if  the 
King  of  Eiwland  should  possess 
the  sincere  desire  for  an  approxi  • 
nation  with  Germany,  he  would, 
notwithstanding  his  great  per- 
sonal  influence  ot  be  in  a 
position  to  give  it  effect,  until 
a  revolution  will  have  token 
place  m  English  pubUc  opinion. 

niow '"   '^•''*'  ^  «aJ<^"lated.  in  intent  on  TtTeast    to 
state  that  King  Edward's  diplomatic  attendant,  in  his 

i^tf  ^•^ro^rolvS'Sn^^^^^       t«orl*^.Tl'e  ^"' 
fb^£S:?:Tc.""'?o't  ^o'rCt"  ?£^^^^ 

should  be^ "  h«  ?r„^  •         portion      (er  wftre  ausserstandT)      It 

dir.t^bet'wU  S?eii:^.t  o^Saf  ani^L?kr;nT"'r-.^« 
obvious  :    the  Be\aia.n  Hi,,i^^i*- »     j    °       .  ^^""an  translation  is 

English  k4  i«  rX  terwhe±"the*P   P«««ibility  that  the 

th-^y  cu»  this  po^ibTtfbyt:r  o*f'L?r?^e\r.''^*°'-  '"^ 
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consultations  with  the  Chancellor  and  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, was  in  agreement  with  the  German  statesmen 

that  the  greatest  efforts  must  be  made  to  prevent  any  ww  arising 
out  of  the  Balkan  question,  .  .  .  there  was  Agreement  as  t->  the 
necessity  for  calling  a  conference  with  the  purpose,  not  of  reviewing, 
but  of  recording  the  result  of  the  negotiations  taking  place  betwem 
the  most  interested  Powers.  Sir  C.  Hardinge  thus  a'isumed  the 
Austrian  standpoint.  It  was  agreed  that  both  parties  sti  ould  declare 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  meeting  in  Berlin.  Com- 
munications to  the  Press  were  drawn  up  in  this  sense. 

The  account  thus  given  by  Greindl  affords  the  eomoletest 
refutation  of  the  charge  brought  by  Herr  von  Betlunann 
and  his  semi-official  writers  against  the  English  Govern- 
ment, that  they  did  nothing  during  the  Bosnian  crisis 
to     bring     about    a    peaceful    understanding,    but    on 
the   contrary,    pressed   for  an  armed  conflict.      I   shall 
elsewhere  demonstrate  in  detail  the  emptiness  an^  indeed, 
the  dishonesty  of  this  charge.     Greindl's  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  1909,  affords  weighty  support  to  this  demon- 
stration.   Even   at   that   time,    however,    in    1909,    the 
obvious  efforts  for  peace  made  by  the  English  King  and 
his  Government  in  no  way  suited  the  purpose  of  Schiemann 
and  Greindl,  w'o  nearly  always  pulled  together  ;  ostensibly 
the  aggressive  conspiracy  agamst  Germany  had  been  forged 
eight  months  earlier,  in  June,  1908.  between  the  Tsar 
and  the  King  of  England  in  the  roadstead  at  Reval  (this 
is  Schiemann's  discovery,  which  later  on  1  propose  to 
consider  further).    They  were  thus  in  a  dilemma:   an 
aggressive  conspiracy  in  June,   1908,   cannot  very  well 
be  reconciled  with  pacific  tendencies  in  February,  1909. 
As  has  been  observed  above,  the  German  translator  of 
Greindl's  report  helps  himself  out  of  the  difficulty  by  a 
mistranslation  of  the  French  text.     But  how  do  Schiemann 
and  Greindl  get  out  of  it  ?   Nothing  is  simpler  than  this. 
On  this  occasion,  by  way  of  a  change,  they  represent 
the  English  King  and  his  Government,  not  as  the  leaders 
of  the  alleged  English  policy  of  encirclement  and  aggression, 
but  as  the  slave?  of  certain  English  Press  organs,  and  they 
make  their  recognition  of  the  official  English  peace  policy 
dependent  on  the  gracious  concurrence  of  these  journals. 
In  other  words,  with  England  it  is  a  case  of  "  the  Jew  is 
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i«^  ^^'  ^.  ^"^  ^'^'^  does  somethino  which 
can  fce  turned  or  twistedTnto  a  war  policy,  then  hebtS 
undisputed  leader  of  Great  BritainVf^d^n  Uc^.  tf 
however,  he  does  something  which  obviouSv  wnS'tir; 
maintenance  of  peace,  his  sSion  can  have  XjSflSnii 
until  certain  organs  of  the  Press  have  comSScS 

S^W^n  «^^"'*  ^licy,  but  merely  the  executive  or<»m 

me  action?  of  the  Government,  it  is  alwavs  nossihlo  k« 
resortmg  to  this  childish  ^ame  to  refuse  any  SflLce 
to  the  pacific  actions  of  the  Govemmonf  «V.  riS^f^r  j 
that  they  are  not  approved  by  JXo^^m^on  %S^hl1 
dS"  re4"  S?"ar *?'^  '•  '^^o^r^  ciniify 

credulous  Greindl.  who  in  the  cSe  if  lis  & J^fdeJcl 

*♦♦♦•♦ 

*y!P\%  ^^'^^'^e  part  played  by  the  German  D^roulMe  in 
the  literature  of  incitement  on  this  side  of  lifi  nif-      • 
also  confirmed,  as  has  already  b^robseJ^edb^B^rnn 

?S-alr^X^^eSrd^  ^X^^i^ 

all  these  criminal  jingoes  it  is  oX  Dr  Th^Snr  c  u^^ 

appalling  example  "  in  order  to  form  noncenLn  S  t£ 
haughtiness,  insolence  and  bad  faiS  of  oaSi^  r  ^ 
pubficists."  and  he  e.pUinssJiZnL''^{'i^i^:^ 

page  slo^   "'""'   ^   ^"^-    tE««««h  tr«ilation.    Nel«,n. 
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l^  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  then  "  had  his  little  hour 
m  favour  and  jpopulurity  at  the  Ck>urt  of  Berlin,  anv. 
reaaled  the  Gallophobe  and  Rmsoi. 'lobe  readerL  of  ^he 
KmiMzeiiung  in  his  political  notes  of  the  week  every 
Wednesday  morning.'^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  political  writers  of 
Germany  Herr  Schiemann  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  influential  phenomena,  though,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word — in  the  sense  more  or  less 
in  which  Disraeli  said  of  Gladstone  :  "  He  is  a  good  man, 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word."  The  fact  that  he  of  all 
men  should  be  let  loose  by  the  Wilhehnstrasse  against 
the  accuser  redounds  greatly  to  my  honour.  I  propose 
to  return  this  compliment  by  dealing  as  fully  as  possible 
with  Schiemann's  counter-pamphlet,  and  to  place  in  the 
pOlory,  as  he  deserves,  this  noxious  growth  on  the  body 
of  the  German  people,  this  chief  journalistic  instigator 
of  the  present  war,  this  political  poisoner  of  spnngs, 
who  dares  to  charge  those  who  -are  the  true  friends  of 
their  country  with  lack  of  patriotism. 

The  Entente  an  AooRESsrvE  Aluance  ? 

It  cannot  be  demanded  of  me  that  I  should  drain 
to  the  last  drop  the  unpalatable  concoction  of  Schiemann's 
and  other  similar  war-writings,  nor  do  I  propose  to  impose 
upon  myself  such  a  task ;  I  must  be  content  to  emphasise 
the  essential  points  in  these  writings  in  order  to  place 
in  their  true  ught  the  historical  minutice  of  the  Krewi- 
zetfttng-professor  and  his  colleagues.  Schiemann,  as  well 
as  Helmolt,  Rohrbach  and  Chamberlain,  all  without 
exception  proceed  from  what  is  for  them  the  clearly 
established  principle  that  England,  France  and  Russia 
have  for  years,  ever  since  somewhere  about  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  desired  and  prepared  for  war  against 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  that  they  only  waited  until 
their  preparations  were  completed  to  the  last  ship  and 
the  last  man  in  order  to  strike  the  blow.  The  Entente 
has  been  an  aggressive  alliance.  This  is  the  starting 
point  of  all  their  discussions,  and  from  this  preconceived 
point  of  view,  or  rather  from  this  point  of  view  advanced 
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wi&^^^^^^^^^  absojutely  .„d 

France  (IW^Sid  tl^TqlJ^^H^^^ih^^^^^^^^ 
As  we  know    thesAiP^*    *      **"**'  ''"^  Russia  (1007) 
more  thtS  In  aS^.eS^^^SJH''*'"  ^f^ntially  nVtS 
nterest  within  iSd  SourEuroT'L*"  ''"^*^°^  ^ 
the  removal  of  these  sources  5  friS1'o«    **  **  *  '«'"'*  o^ 
secure  relation   of  politi^  ?Ln^i°"  *  "*?'*  '^'^  more 
M,l  tarv  discussions  ffso  S^k  S^e  *iL^"*^^^  »«>«^- 
that  they  should  be  conSnueS     It  S        '^*'  mtended 
to  dispute  the  fact  that  th!?/  "  *'''°  unnecessary 

tinued  not  only  between  &  *«'e  meant  to  be  con- 
far  as  naval  mattew  wL  S^!!  *L^  E°«land.   but  so 
and  Russia  as  well     StS^^™*^  ??*^<*n  England 
greatly  concerned  Lause^hrv/"**-  ^"  <«>mradel  are 
aiscussions  to  matte^SnceSfnrthrFrr^J  *H  '»"'*«^ 
navies  was  imminent  w  ffS?w^'*«^"^  *"<*  Russia^ 
from  aU  other  occuirences  on  thf  •jf**"/™*^**^*!-     As 
they  infer  from  this  fact  th^  in*    *'      °^  *^*  Entente, 
attempt  which  I  hite  idreldt  m**?'"!".*"  conspire-~an 
shall  later  have  an  op^rtt^ftv  t^^^^^^      elsewhere,  and 
Evervwhere  there  are  ffiSjnJ   ^^''T'  "?°"  ^^'osely. 
proof  I  ^"^^  msinuations,  nowhere  is  there  any 

RohrTacht  l*leteL^^*te°?r"'"«  ^"  *^-*  the 
that  they  know  with  such  eSviaWe  fei'^'^f "''^  ?^"*«'" 

which  have  never  been  officiallv  rmhWcK  J^^   diplomatists 
and  m  this  work  also,  I  have  iest^SiS  J""  ""^  ^ook 

known  historical  facts  and  dJ^SS  Tf  *°  P"'^"'''^ 
giV2n  expression  to  presumptioS^r  fl:  •  ^'^''^.  ^o^here 
arrangement  of  thefacts  Ihfti^««  k^^°"^  '^^ting  on  an 
articles  of  a  more  or  lis  s^mf  ffi'^^f^  *i"°te<*  newspaper 
of  facts  or  aTtL  expAssr^^^^^  ^^iSeJ^ 

basis  Of  documents.'^S'irt'iy^Xre^&^llr 
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opponents  on  the  slippery  and  uncertain  field  of  newspaper 
extracts  and  journalistic  arrangements  of  facts. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule  which  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  make  in  a  later  chapter  intended  to  give  a  survey 
of  Gierman  chauvinism  before  the  war.  In  this  case  the 
newspaper  extracts  are,  in  fact,  the  documents.  As  the 
attempt  is  made  to  smuggle  Bemhardi  out  of  the  way  as 
an  alleged  "  unique  "  concurrence,  I  am  compelled  to  show 
that  this  "  brav'  e^n^ral  "  is  only  one  among  many. 

The  niethod  adopted  by  the  saviours  of  German  inno- 
cence is  in  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the  impurity  of  their 
intentions  and  the  weakness  of  their  position.  While  in 
my  "  Antecedents  "  I  support  my  statements  by  reference 
to  figures,  dates  and  documents,  nailing  down  the  German 
imperialists  and  their  highly  situated  leader  to  their  own 
words,  statistically  proving  that  Germany  more  than  any 
other  country  already  possessed  the  place  in  the  sun 
alleged  to  have  been  denied  to  her,  demonstrating  the 
hollowness  of  the  imperialistic  efforts  to  expand  by  figures 
and  dates  dealing  with  the  development  of  industry  and 
population  in  Germany  ;  while  by  reference  to  the  minutes 
of  the  Hague  Conference  and  the  authentic  account  of 
Anglo-German  negotiations  for  an  understanding,  I  prove 
the  resistance  offered  by  Germany  to  every  organisation 
resting  on  law  and  to  every  restriction  of  armaments,  and 
as  a  consequence  Germany's  responsibility  for  the  tension 
in  the  European  situation,  Schiemann  and  his  comrades 
work  all  the  time  merely  with  snippets,  snippets,  snippets 
of  paper.  Whether  they  maintain  the  existence  of 
suspicious  diplomatic  secret  occurrences,  or  tax  the  other 
side  with  deceitfuli.ess  in  what  would  appear  to  be  con- 
ciliatory actions,  they  never  support  their  arguments  on 
documents,  they  constantly  suppose,  suggest  or  assort 
their  material,  relying  on  the  help  of  a  masterly  arranged 
collection  of  snippets. 

The  Aoobessive  Conspiracy  of  Reval  (1908)  and  the 
Method  of  Snippets. 

To  take  one  example,  Herr  Schiemann  naturally  attaches 
the  utmost  importance  to  King  Edward's  visit  to  the  Tsar 
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iu^^^'fi^W^^^^^^  «<i  doe.  «,. 

thi.  visit  was  inteffi  tSbX  &t  ^WK^^iS**  ^ 
of  the  WM-conspirwy.  lS*n™  Ai^r.'«*«»^<» 
against  Gemumy^piSied  by  ^^  PHw^^^  intention, 
or  at  least  to  fMsh  w£.t  ^h«!\.T-  "**  '"  **i»  ^«*- 
by  proof-he  quSw  th^^S^T-       *"?*^  underrtand. 

of  Gutschkof  refl2tSRt^*J;fv^^\r*"^**    •"*»»«  organ 

influential  cire"?.^  ^Jd'^iSS^ more*^^  °^  ^^ 
assertion  of  this  paSr  thS  ?K«  J^  i**^°  ll*  "^opt.  the 
the  introduction  Sf  ^  aSIio  p.."'^*^  "??'*  '^P'esented 
against  GermiSy.  "*Pr4S  wl"''"*?"^'^^''  *«'«^ 
east  by  the  armies  of  HnSf-  -„tS  °"  *^«  ^"*  »nd  the 
sea  by  the  ES?fl4  SmS"^  ^'^^''l  f."*  °«  ^''0™  the 
of  emWSnt  frS  wSTh^r*  •*  5"  ^»*°  ?  P<>««on 

obi°nfa'So';r;"'f.*Et;  t^  '^he 

The  object  of  the  wm  so  fe^A^  n"  .**''"^''**  »"  Russia." 
said  to' have  l^enTe^S^ssYon  Tr  ''!i'  «°»«ra«i  is 

Fleet.     ^c.orair^^^ttiZZlAiL^%^;^^ 

CoMtantmople  and  the  T^JS^  ^  S^r^""^,  °'  1916  to  conquer 
the  chapter  on  "  War-Aim^TNow  ILT  i^«  JT'^  ^<''^^  in 
Tsar  has  been  aweot  Amvtt,^-^  \.       *™  Government  of  f  hA 

lit  ^^r^^  ^  com^tirSTp^'r^fSp/^  '^^^^ 

the  Revolutionary  movement  •  thZ  ^^^,'  ^*^  *1»®  advance  of 
for  the  ••  inteSonalisaZn  of  th/sSte  "^""^  '"'i'^*  demand 
only  be  approved  and  supported  bvev^r^fril^^'^T*"^  '^^''^  «"» 
national  organiaation.  At  thew^e  TfZ  •  °'^-  °'  *  P^^'A"  inter- 
designs  of  the  Russian  Authoritte^on  r  '  i°  Y?*^  °^«  former 
nojy  end  support  in  many  qZte«  I  ,&*?^*^°P>«'  ^1^"^  ™en 
entirely  different  are  thetwo  ?^^tion«  ?nl'^®  ^  J?°^*  0"t  how 
att«,Jced  by  Germany  and^il^dr^ bbSI  hi  tfe  f  *  ^%"°t  Sta?^ 

for  which  preparations  had  h«mr^!il    u    ?•  *°®  Baltic  provincea 
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of  the  three  Powers  knew  that  these  aims  were  not  to  be 
achieved  vrithout  a  struggle.  It  is  in  this  way  that  he 
introduces  the  royal  visit  in  the  roadstead  at  Rcval,  sup* 
ported  by  an  unsigned  article  in  an  irresponsible  Russian- 
newspaper. 

Herr  Schiemann  is  sufllcientlv  modest  not  to  affect  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  Tsar  ana  the  King  discussed  with 
each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  completely  informed 
of  the  way  in  which  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  and  Isvolsky 
came  to  an  understanding  with  regard  to  their  future  plans. 
Herr  Schiemann  knows  all  this,  although  the  under- 
standing that  was  arrived  at  was  merely  an  oral  one ;  he 
maintains  that  it  came  "  to  our  knowledge  later  in  a  round- 
about way."    To  what  did  this  understanding  amount  ? 

Isvola^  declared  that  he  waa  ready  to  proceed  with  England 
atT'dnst  Oermany  when  Ruaaia  should  have  sufBoiently  inoreiMed 
her  military  atreugth.  Aa  the  lateat  point  in  time  for  tlda  event, 
aix  to  eight  yeora  were  contemplated,  that  ia  to  aay  from  I9I4-10I6. 
...  A  fairly  lengthy  pmod  of  military  preparation  woa  aa  h 
matter  of  oowve  contemplated  for  the  three  Powera.  (A  Slanderer, 
page  20.) 

This  is  the  basis  of  all  Schiemann's  further  assertions 
of  the  danger  of  war  by  which  the  German  people  were 
menaced.  Herr  Schiemann  knows  that  the  resolution  to 
make  war  was  arrived  at  in  the  roadstead  of  Reval  in  June, 
1908.  The  outbreak  of  war  was  only  a  question  of  time  and 
of  the  completion  of  the  military  preparations  of  the 
Entente  Powers. 

"  Where  is  the  evidence  on  which  your  assertion  rests  ?  " 
I  ask  the  professor  of  history.  If  anyone  were  to  assert 
that  the  Emperor  William  and  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  had,  in  the  course  of  their  continual  meetings, 
decided  on  the  provocation  of  the  "  inevitable  European 
war,"  and  had  determined  all  the  details  of  the  "  when  " 
and  the  "  how,"  what  would  your  comment  be,  Herr 
Professor  ?  Would  you,  or  would  you  not,  ask  for  evi- 
dence ?  And  would  you  be  content  with  evidence  similar 
to  that  which  you  are  bold  enough  to  produce  as  evidence 

her  territorial  expansion  by  means  of  a  world  war.  Thia  latter 
char^  is  the  one  that  has  been  brought  by  the  Schiemanns  against 
Russia,  and  no  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  in  support  of  it. 
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of  the  decisions  for  war  taken  at  Reval  (nmatm  m  .»^  m 

tion  of  the  Clii^JFieitin  th?No2rW'*h^^^ 

^  England  Hislam's  welLkno^  iSok  aS^arT?i^.»'fe* 

Herr  Schiemann   parts   of  a   «m«t^  m.«K^!!*-     .. '°' 

Schiemann's  as;ertion  of  th^e  existence  of  .nT^P'-^" 
aliance  Nnthim*  fK„*  c  i.-  ^^'^'^^"ce  of  an  offensive 
sliihtest«.nr^!f  f  *Vk^**  Schiemann  produces  gives  the 

examples?     Naval  manoeuvres  in  the  North  Sea  ?    ^5 
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what  about  our  annual  manoBuvret  on  Ma  and  land  towards 
the  east,  west,  and  the  north  t  Presidential  and  royal 
visits  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  year  before,  in  August, 
1907,  the  Tsar  and  the  King  of  England  paid  a  viut  in 
SwinemOndc  and  Wilhehnshdhe  ?  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  Emperor  was  at  Windsor  in  November,  1907,  and  was 
accorded  a  brilliant  reception  in  the  Guildhall  at  Lcmdon  ? 
In  August,  1008,  King  Edward,  as  is  known,  also  visited 
the  German  Emperor  accompanied  by  the  same  Sur  Charles 
Hardinge,  whose  presence  at  Reval  appears  so  extremely 
suspicious  to  Herr  Schiemann.  And  it  was  precisely  on 
this  occasion  that  the  English  Under-Secretary,  acting  on 
Grey's  instructions,  submitted  to  the  German  ^nperor 
and  the  German  Government  proposals  with  regard  to  an 
affreement  as  to  naval  armaments  on  both  sides — proposals 
which  the  Emperor  William  is  known  to  have  rejecteo  from 
the  outset.*  King  Edward's  visit  to  the  German  Emperor 
in  Aiigust,  1908,  which  Herr  Schiemann  naturally  passes 
over  in  silence,  and  the  contents  of  the  negotiations  con- 
ducted  by  the  English  Under-Secretary  with  the  German 
Government,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  reveal  the 
worthlessness  of  Schiemann's  circumstantial  evidence. 
But  G^uite  apart  from  such  considerations,  this  evidence 
is  entirely  insubstantial  in  its  character,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  on  a  tendencious  compilation  of  completely 
insignificant  facts. 

It  is  thus  that  history  is  made  by  us  in  Germany ! 
Everything  that  took  place  after  1908,  if  it  does  not  fit  in 
with  the  tneory  of  the  Reval  resolution  to  nuke  war,  is 
either  passed  over  in  silence,  or  falsified,  or  represented  as 
an  intentional  cozening  and  misleading  of  Germany. 
Schiemann  and  his  comrades  proceed  exactly  on  the  same 
prescription  as  Herr  Helfferich.  According  to  Helfferich, 
the  resolution  of  the  three  Entente  Powers  to  strike  was 
taken  on  July  29th,  1914.  Previously,  contemporaneously, 
and  subsequently,  these  Powers  took  action  in  countless 
ways  which  flatly  contradict  Helfferich's  assertion.  These 
actions  and  proposals  are  either  passed  over  in  silence, 
or  falsified,  or  represented  as  ir  sincere.  Helfferich  and 
Schiemann — par  nobile  fratrum  ! 

■  Seo  Cook :  How  Britain  Strove  for  Peace,  page  14. 
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The  Bosnian  Cewis,   1908-0. 

An^S!"*"*'?^*"!?**  ^^^  ^*»»  the  immediate  historical 

with  the  more  remote,  more  particularly  the  historical 

ons^i^iif orfc,*°  ff  "^^^'l'*^  ^'  assertiofS^tt 
conspiracy  of  Keval.     He  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that 

after  long  negotiations  between  Aehrental  and  Isvolskv 
Russia  recognised  in  March,  1909,  that  Bosm*a  and  Herae' 
govina  belonged  to  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  and  2so 
persuaded  Serbia  to  recognise  the  sime  taT;he  d^  not 
i^rXow^v'^V^^  this  historically  estaSllsh^  SS 
Wp?«^r  ^''  "^'"l^  mvention  of  the^Reval  conspira^. 
He  is  of  course  silent  on  the  fact  that  the  chief  St  for 

the'  Ef?^'"^^™^"*  ?'  *^/  annexation  cri^fwSlueJo 
the  English  Government  and  to  Sir  Edward  Grev's  efforts 
for  peace.    Herr  Schiemann  is  proud  that  he  is  S  to^?^ 
It  was  not  he  (Grey)  but  Kiderien  who  carried  his  poin^ ' 
— m  other  words  :  it  was  Germany's  maUed  fist  th?«lf ^n 
mgly   raised   behind   Austria  that   cZpeLd  the   othS 
European  States,  with  England  at  their  head,  to  rive  wav 
He  does  not,  however,   possess  the  sense  of  jS^to 
recognise,  as  a  ment  of  the  English  Government,  ?he  fact 
that  this  disposition  to  yield  was  exercised  in  the  intwSts 
of  European  peace  and  that  this  course  was  recommended 
to  Russia,  but  he  adds  to  his  account  of  the  inciSthe 
fvni"    "^P''°^«d    insinuation    that    Sir    EdwS-d    Gre^ 
«^pressed  his  annoyance,  and  directed  against  the  pS 
grad  Cabinet  very  emphatic  reproaches  on  account  of  fhl?, 
pacific  attitude^     wfere  does^erJlchiST  get  Jh  s 
information  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  in  support  of  k?    I 
the  insignificant  author  of  J'accuse,  can  boast  of  no  hiihlv 

M^fT T*'°"'  ^'^  r**^"-  «»^«  °f  the  German  froS 
All  that  I  know  are  the  publicly  known  facts  whioh  a«: 

documcntarilv  supported  :*^i„  190^9.  as  iri9irth?EnXh 

Government  laboured  with  unwearying  zeal  for  the  S 

Se^a'tiS    ?X?n^^  T^^  ^  ^f  rtj^^^^' 
It  was  only  natural  that  Germany's  attitude  in  the 
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annexation  crisis,  which  appears  to  Herr  Schiemann  to 
have  been  "  loval  and  correct  in  every  point,"  was  some- 
what differently  viewed  in  England  and  Russia.  Herr 
Schiemann  speaks  of  the  "  hatred  "  against  Germany,  which 
expressed  itself  in  England  "  in  the  form  of  a  panic." 
Hitherto  I  have  only  heard  that  it  is  fear  that  can  degenerate 
infrc  I  panic,  whereas  hatred  can  at  most  rise  to  bitterness. 
'i:\  any  (.■9sc,  the  dissatisfaction  in  England  and  Russia 
vas  easily  ev^ilicable,  since  Germanv  by  her  resolute 
lUf  iport  of  Au  itria's  act  of  violence  could  not  fail  to  provoke 
f</»)ipgs  of  passion  in  other  countries,  especially  in  Slavonic 
countries,  snd  in  this  way  she  materially  contributed  to 
inflame  the  Great  Serbian  movement,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  to  provoke  the  present  war.  Here  again  Herr 
Schiemann  inevitably  confuses  cause  and  effect.  Certain 
utterances  of  English  politicians  and  journalists,  which 
were  only  the  reaction  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  Austria 
and  Germany,  giving  exptression  to  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  caused  by  the  criminal  endangering  of  European 
peace  by  such  a  policy  of  the  mailed  fist,  are  for  Herr 
Schiemann  so  many  facts  in  evidence  of  England's  intentions 
to  crush  Germany.* 

Then,  however,  according  to  Schiemann,  a  sudden  change 
of  feeling  took  place  in  England.  English  clergymen 
visited  Berlin;  in  June,  1909,  the  Tsar  met  the  Emperor 
William  and  the  speeches  at  the  banquets  which  were  then 
exchanged  "  permitted  the  inference  that  Russia  would 
allow  herself  to  become  the  ally  neither  of  French  revenge 
nor  of  the  English  policy  of  panic."*  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  a  year  previously  war  against  Germany 
had  been  decided  on  at  Reval !  King  Edward's  new 
meeting  with  Clemenceau  in  Marienbad  in  the  summer  of 
1909  produces,  according  to  Schiemann,  "  almost  an 
elegiac  impression."  How  does  Herr  Schiemann  know 
this  ?  At  the  end  of  1909  Isvolsky  was  nominated  as  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Council,  and  in  October,  1910, 
was  translated  to  Paris.  In  the  English  and  Russian  Press 
voices  were  heard  which  pleaded  for  the  maintenance  of 

'  I  shall  return  later  in  detail  to  the  Bosnian  crisis  and  to  the 
attitude  of  Qermany  and  England  on  that  occasion. 
'  Slanderer,  page  33. 
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European  peace.  Indeed,  Herr  Schiemaui  assures  us  that 
he  was  informed  by  political  friends  in  France  (1010) 
"  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  desires  to  maintain 
peace  and  is  resolved  not  to  act  with  England."  I  thought 
that  the  conspiracy  of  the  Triple  Entente  was  decided 
upon  m  1908  in  the  roadstead  at  Reval  as  something  that 
was  fixed  for  1914-1916 !  How  are  all  these  indications  of 
peace  to  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  the  con- 
spiracy  ? 

The  Empero*  William  travels   to  London  to  attend 
Kmg  Edward's  obsequies.     The  Tsar  Nicholas  comes  to 
Potsdam  accompanied  by  his  Minister  Sazonof.    In  conse- 
<]^uence  of  the  common  efforts  for  peace  made  by  all  the 
Great  Powers,  the  Moroccan  crisis  of  1911  is  happily  solved. 
The  Balkan  crisis  begins.      Under  Grey's  leadership  the 
London  Conference  of  Ambassadors  succeeds  in  overcoming 
once   a,gain   apparently   insuperable   difficulties,    and   in 
mamtaining   the   peace   of  Europe.       Meanwhile,    from 
1909  to  1912  the  Anglo-German  negotiations  for  an  imder- 
standing  are  under  consideration;    in  the  beginning  of 
1912  Haldane's  visit  to  Berlin  takes  place— events  to  which 
I  will  return  in  a  separate  chapter ;— in  the  first  half  of 
1914  the  Anglo-German  agreement  with  regard  to  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Baghdad  line  is  concluded  and  the  delimita- 
tion of  spheres  of  interest  in  East  and  West  Africa  prepared 
by  Lichnowsky  and   Grey;  in  the  spring  of  1918   the 
monarchs  of  England,  Russia  and  Germany  meet  in  Berlin 
for  the  celebration   of  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor's 
daughter— in  short,   a  series   of  political   incidents  and 
Court  events  of  incisive  importance  takes  place.       For 
Schiemann  and  his  fellows,  however,  all  these  occurrences 
have  no  significance  whatever,  since  they  do  not  adapt 
themselves  into  their  theory  of  a  conspiracy.     They  are 
silent  as  to  these  incidents,  or  depreciate  their  value,  or, 
acting  on   the   well-known   prescription,    they  represent 
them  as  malicious  tricks  on  the  part  of  the  adversary  : 

Parliament  was  also  ignorant  thf.t  war  against  Germany  had  been 
resolved  on  m  principle  since  1909,  and  that  since  that  time  it  was 
only  a  question  of  seeking  the  occasion  of  bringing  it  about  with  the 
greatest  possible  assurance  of  a  prospect  of  success.  In  1905,  1908 
and  1911  it  was  believed  in  England  that  they  were  near  their  goal 
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and  it  is  not  due  to  England  that  it  was  oongreasea  and  conferences, 
and  not  the  aword,  that  decided  the  conflicts  in  these  jrears.  There- 
after, however,  Engash  poUoy  took  the  new  direction  of  postponing 
the  outbreak  of  the  struggle,  the  magnitude  of  which  was  rightly 
foreseen,  iintil  the  Russian  preparations  as  well  as  their  own  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  was  required  to  give  an  assurance  of  success. 
At  the  earliest  the  year  1915  was  kept  in  view  ;  until  then  every 
conflict  must  be  avoided,  and  by  negotiations  on  the  problems  then 
pending  (the  proportion  of  naval  construction,  the  "  naval  holiday," 
African  Colonies  and  the  Baghdad  line)  Germany  had  to  be  per- 
suaded to  retain  the  view  that  she  had  little  to  fear  from  England. 
As  is  well  known,  we  retained  this  view  until  the  latest  moment. 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  game  had  been  played  with  success.  Now  his 
cards  are  lying  open  before  us,  and  -re  see  that  they  are  the  cards  of  a 
professional  card-sharper.     {A  Slanuerer,  pages  64-65. ) 

This  is  the  fundamental  idea  on  which  the  whole 
Eiiropean  history  of  the  last  ten  years  is  treated.  Every- 
thing that  contradicts  this  fundamental  idea  is  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  else  it  was  done  "  for  the  sake  of 
appearances  "  to  deceive  Germany,  or  else  it  took  place 
against  the  desire  and  the  intention  of  the  English 
Government. 


The  Tactics  of  Falsification  of  Schiemann  and  Co. 

It  is  indeed  monstrous  to  observe  with  how  brazen  a 
forehead  Schiemann  and  Company  treat  all  events  in  this 
manner,  particularly  all  events  since  1905.  Those  incidents 
which  cannot  be  suppressed  or  falsified  and  which  it 
»s  impossible  to  deprive  of  their  unmistakably  pacific 
ndency  are  frigidly  and  derisively  explained  away  on 
■  ground  that  the  Russian,  French  and  English  military 
.parations  had  not  yet  proceeded  far  enough,  and  that 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  await  the  determined  point 
in  time  before  provoking  the  war  that  had  long  been  resolved 
upon.  On  this  plan,  of  course,  the  German  falsifiers  of 
history  escape  from  their  difficulties  on  every  occasion. 
Whenever  it  is  possible  to  ascribe  a  bellicose  character  to  a 
political  incident,  to  a  royal  visit,  a  ministerial  conference, 
or  a  newspaper  polemic,  this  course  is  inevitably  adopted. 
Where  this  is  absolutely  impossible  the  pacific  character 
''f  the  incident  is  admitted,  but  it  is  based  on  the  motive  : 
to  postpone  is  not  to  give  up  ;  we  must  now  appear  pacific, 
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P^^Tn    en'"^^.-^  Slanderer  an/Ho^Ef^ 

mdToFaF^JS^il^    *^°"*  exception  when  mention  is 
maoe  Of  a  European  peace-action  under  England's  nartici- 

fhte  is^IdS'.'^^P  J''^"'^.  P^^^'We  it  Is   supp?S) 

"fn^fh.«2^**^®  Observation  that  it  took  pfiSe  onlv 

for  the  sake  of  appearances,"  only  to  deceive  Si^n  J 

Srh^'^"'"  ?^*  ^^'  preparations  of  the  Ent^te  KSS^ 
might  be  continued  undisturbed  «-owers 

inttmW  '^hTrfL*''*''  P^^**^  °"*  ^'^^^^  the  Potsdam 

discussed   as   a   counter-stroke   to   the   dispatch   of  X 

^rri^inThe'^Sh'^rK^'"?  '-j^tan-  and  also' „Lv 
SrservedfhtS^      *^****"^*r-*  **^^^^o»  ^^ich  doubt- 

repoSTad^tXt  Si?  eS'w^S*  r  ^'^'^  ^^"  ^''t'^'"^"" 
bitterpH  "  Wf  tL  i?  /-award  Grey  was  much  "  em- 

oc  !fl  *'^®  ^?""^  °^  events  (page  48).     Here  airain 

as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  I  asl :    How  d^XJi 

fnvenS  'ou^orn^-'  Of  course  he  doef^ol  krwrh" 
mJn?;l„;  P  ^  u°*^!??  because  it  fits  in  with  his  arraign- 
Sj.n  S""^^  '*'?'^*^  ^*^«  *'^«'»  embittered  at  the  pS 
dwision     Everywhere  in  Schiemann's  pamphlets  we  cSme 

TeStifn-fuSdef JSr^^^^^ 

SianT'-'  "his  7'?•«^r^t  Je-d  to  a  TScrwith  ct- 

£T  w^r  a^Ll^^^^^  Pf  ^a^ep^a^on 

s^ictbii^tx*?h^r¥terffi^^^  £5*'°"^^  ^^ 

against  Russia  at  the  iS^me^Tthe  prospective  conS'^ 
JhLFr^^  conspiracy  of  the  Entente  lowers!  directed 
against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  »  ;  "  chess  mov2 
m  preparation  of  that  struggle  for  existence." 

by  ESndTnd  S^S''  f  T^i  ^I'^y  P^^*^^  ««°«  taken 
oy  ii^ngiand  ana  the  other  Entente  Powers  is  a  "  two-faced 
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move."  When  peace  was  maintained  by  conferences, 
congresses  and  diplomatic  negotiations,  "  it  was  in  no  way 
due  to  England. '  In  the  negotiations  for  a  political 
understanding  and  for  a  simultaneous  restriction  of 
naval  armaments  the  question  was  merely  one  of  a 
"  deceptive  show."  Lord  Haldane  was  sent  to  Berlin 
"  ostensibly  to  pave  the  way  to  an  understandir  ^ ;  in  reulity 
to  reconnoitre,  and  to  procure  new  arguments  for  the  policy 
of  the  Cabinet,  whicn  was  already  firmly  established  ^' 
(A  Slanderer,  page  47).  In  hir  oth<:r  pamphlet  mentioned 
above  (page  24)  Schiemann  the  historian  expresses  himself 
to  the  same  effect  r^^ding  Haldanr^'s  mission  which, 
according  to  his  account,  was  not  seriously  intended  by 
the  Eiwfish  Government,  but  "  had  no  other  object  than 
to  pacuy  the  sentiment  in  England  wh*ch  continued  to 
press  more  loudly  for  an  understr«nding  with  Germany." 

The  conclusion  of  the  Anglj-German  agreement  with 
regard  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Baghdad  line  is  suppressed 
by  Schiemann,  because  he  cannot  represent  as  a  mere 
pretence  a  real  settlement  of  real  questions  of  national 
interests.  On  this  subject,  under  the  general  heading 
"  Double-dealing  in  England,"  he  writes  as  follows  : 

The  long  dormant  negotiations  \nth  Qennany  on  a  settlement 
of  mutual  interests  in  the  territory  of  the  Baghdad  railway 
and  in  Africa  at  the  cost  of  Porti^al  were  again  resvmied,  and 
with  apparent  sincerity  were  brought  quite  near  a  conclusion,  so 
that  in  September,  1913,  an  agreement  appeared  n  be  quite  immi- 
nent. That  in  this  case,  as  in  the  negotr'ations  with  r<^ard  to  a  naval 
agreement  which  were  also  continued,  the  whole  thing  was  merely  a 
deceptive  show,  we  '"now  from  Haldane's  confession  of  July  6th, 
1916,  quoted  above.  They  were  chess-moves  in  preparation  of  that 
struggle  for  existence  which  Haldane  on  his  return  from  Berlin  in 
February,  1912,  had  represented  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
as  inevitable.     {A  Slanderer,  page  69.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agreement  with  regard  to  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Baghdad  Rauway  was  not  merely  "  quite 
imminent  in  September,  1918  "  ;  it  was  actusJly  concluded 
in  the  spring  of  1914.  Further,  the  negotiations  with 
regard  to  the  spheres  of  interest  of  the  two  Powers  in 
Africa  were  not,  as  Schiemann  dishonestly  says,  a  "de- 
ceptive show " ;  they  had  proceeded  so  far  tha*  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  their  conclusion  was  near  at  ^    ad. 
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In  both  pamphlets  Schiemann  is  sUent  as  to  the  actual 
conclusion  of  the  trcatv  with  regard  to  Asia  Minw^ 
fact  which  cl«wly  reveafs  bin  mala  fide,.  In  so  far  m  the 
agreement  with  «».rd  to  East  and  West  Africa  wm  JSt 
actually  complrted  ,t  is  better  adapted  to  the  lySS 
nsmuation  /  Eng Hsh  insincerity ,  of  this  he  asSrtf 
m  the  t/n<fer«lanrfiiig.pamphlet  (page  26)  that  Grev 
had  refused  to  aive  thVtreaty  the  definiti  foSn  of  J 
proposal  to  be  raid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
because  here  again  Grey  was  throughout  concerned  "  meSy 
with  the  appearance  of  concUiatoriness."  This  also  ^  a 
deliberately  lying  insinuation  intended  to  represent  the 

system  of  specious  manoeuvres.       The  agreement  was 

'oA't^f  ^^  'T^^^  •"  '^  ^^^  whenlJ^MbrrS 
Sno/fi  "^  «P«=»»».'««o'«  »  pu&cation  was  impracticable, 
nf  ?«*?  question  involved  was  the  delimitation  of  spheres 
of  interest,  not  with  regard  to  African  savages,  but  iSth 
regard  to  a  European  State,  Portugal. 

Thus,  in  order  to  tune  the  English  actions,  which  in 
reality  served  peace,  into  conforaSty  with  the  wa^Joi" 

nK-^r*"*"**  "  '*"  K^  P'«*"<^'  Schiemann TTm- 
pelled  at  every  stage  either  to  suppress  or  to  falsify  the 

tfoZr^A^T^^-  ^Zu^^""  ^"^''^  »*^>°^  "motives  which 
til  f  °"*'^*'*if  ed  m  the  most  unambiguous  manner  by 
the  actions  them«slves.  Or.  if  this  is  not  possible,  he  is 
at  least  compelled  to  point  out  that  the  maintenaiice  of 

^t!L7fh^  "°*  ***^",*°  V^^"  """^  '°°k  place  Sely 
f?S»  •    ^VTi  ""!*?  °^  "**»«  »»««  circle  of  the 

H^r;  and  Chthm'"''*'*^^^  '^^"^^  '^^"^*'»'  «-y' 

***•♦♦• 
m«'^,"K!'i^l^'"*"JP'u°^  *^^  perfidious  policy  of  falsification 
Sr«  ^''^!?-  i?  ?''  P^PWet  on  the  Slater  he  entirely 
Ignores  the  fruitful  activity  of  the  London  Conference  of 
TnTn^i^  "iS^  although  otherwise  he  speaks  at  length  of 
S?!t?«  i>K  T  "i  °^  *^^  t^'^**'*"  negotUtions  of  the  &lkan 
thf  SnTial^'f  ^K^'  °^  *»'«/"i'«e  of  these  negotiations,  of 
«ri?/  I!?  **^  **»®,^"'  o^  *he  intestinal  st^le  of  the 
allies,  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  and  of  the  flnaf5)nclusSn 
of  peace  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  (page  54).   He  leaTJJ 
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entirely  aside  the  activity  in  the  cause  of  peace  undertaken 
in  common  by  Germany  and  England,  an  activity  which 
was  honoiunble  to  both  parties,  nch  in  result,  and  full  of 
the  most  auspicious  promise  for  the  future  peace  of  Europe, 
although  it  was  to  this  activity  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  was  exclusively  to  be  attributed,  and  he  concludes 
the  paragraph  on  the  subject  with  an  observation  which 
deliberately  and  completely  reverses  the  then  political 
situation:  "All  this  created  an  entirely  new  political 
si^tion,  the  various  stages  of  which  were  of  decisive 
influence  on  the  great  conspiracy  of  the  Entente  Powers 
directed  against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary." 

In  the  Vnderttanding  pamphlet  (page  26)  Herr  Schie- 
mann  is  so  good  as  to  make  mention  of  the  activity  of 
England,  in  common  with  Germany,  at  the  London 
Conference  of  Ambassadors,  but  he  introduces  the  few 
sentences  bearing  on  the  subject  with  the  base  insinuation  : 

He  (Grey)  and  France  also  were  reaolved  to  defer  the  action  pre- 
pared  againat  Germany  until  Ruasia.  who  was  eagerly  anmnir. 
had  completed  her  preparations,  which  had  been  critioaUy  reviewwl 
by  General  Joffre  m  August,  1913;  among  these  were  included. 
meralta.thB  construction  of  rwlways,  intended  to  lead  in  Poland  to 
the  Prussian  md  Austrian  frontier.  This  consideration  also  explains 
the  attitude  of  England  during  the  Balkan  imbroglios  of  1912  and 

Thus  Grey's  activity  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  at 
the  London  Conference  was  also  merely  a  specious 
manoeuvre  with  the  object  of  postponing  the  outbreak  of 
the  intended  European  war  until  the  Entente  Powers 
had  finished  their  military  preparations.  A  military  visit 
paid  by  General  Joffre  to  Russia  is  thrown  in  by  the  way  and 
represented  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  preparations  for 
the  offensive  war.  As  if  the  Austrian  and  German  rulers 
and  generalissimos  never  visited  each  other  and  never 
reviewed  each  other's  troops  I  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
German  Deroulfede,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
war  and  jingoistic  pamphlets,  pursues  his  task  of  poisoning 
the  political  springs.  He  falsifies  the  facts  or  their  motives  ; 
but  one  fact  he  forgets,  namely,  that  in  so  doing  he  is 
constantly  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  the  official 
declarations  of  the  German  Government.      Grey's  policy 
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Sifted  ?e^SZn°S  nl"^^"  "°*  ^^^^  ^^^ 
uiuvuiiea  recognition  and  praise  in  Europe  and  the  whnl#> 

th»  reoent  cri^af^^  l2L  ir1!?»     *»»»<>«»«<»  that  throughout 
hanmd^tr^JT  iS^  EMt)  our  raUtiona  with  Engludhad 

of  difflcultie«Tv»rio  "Si^hlS^-"*'"i^^  '«°o^ 
month..  We  haveW  iSwthIt «  ^^  *T°  ,**"™«  **^  '"^  '-w 
with  England  ofai^wSSnflfJ^'^'^J"'??^^ 

the  ground  of  wm^n  imK\^*h^.?°*«'*»«  the  hope  that  on 
ground,  we  can  cSS^^i  to  Wk  Sh  F?JK^"*  ?  the  met  fertile 
the  fruit,  of  our  labour..  *^(qSo!w  ftmXS?  X't^'^^  *"  ""^ 

of  s5ii/*w*"**'°"  ?**  *^*  P"*  of  the  German  Secretary 
S^htfc  »°t  °»erely  to  his  account  of  ¥naUsh^M?v 
FranSV^tStntCj^ScriSoT*?;^!^^^^  *'*  ^#; 

operated  with  Ge  iany  inX^StS  peacHn  t^^^^^ 

oSSed^rr""'  "4  ^"^''^^  manL?r  for  wWch  he's 
pnused  by  Jagow.  who  expressly  appeals  on  the  auW«2 

t^e''otES^'^°;¥;r'-     ThJ  on^J'^Uuity  ex^^^dt 

sS^^ra'^ers'^^S.  ^"^r^^Tj^l^i  ^t?^.  £  ''£.  *^ 

of  Herr  von  Kiderlen-W&chter  *  ^**"*' 

If  the  motive  which  Herr  Sohiemann  ascribes  to  the 
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EngUf  h  Government  in  explanation  of  their  earlier  attitude 
ware  correct,  they  could  not  have  laboured  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  peace  during  the  critical  days  from  July  SSrd 
to  August  4th,  1914,  so  indefatigably,  so  devotedly  and 
so  energetically  as  is  indicated  in  the  praises  which  Herr 
von  Bethmann  bestows  upon  them  in  the  White  Book. 
I  have  compiled  in  my  book  (pages  245-246)  the  list  of 
the  eulogies  which  Bethmann  devotes  to  the  English 
Government;  it  concludes  with  the  solemn  recognition, 
contained  in  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia 
of  the  English  efforts  for  peace.  How  does  Herr 
Schiemann  explain  the  Chancellor's  hymn  of  praise,  if 
the  damning  judgment  is  correct,  which  he,  the  professor 
of  history,  dares  to  pass  on  English  policy  since  1008  T 
"  The  h}rpocri8y  with  which  the  intrigue  was  conducted 
is  unexampled,"  exclaims  Schiemann  in  indignation. 
There  were  thus  six  yean  of  the  game  of  intrigue  I  A 
whole  series  of  positive  peace-actions,  crowned  by  the 
peace-efforts  in  the  critical  July  days  of  1914,  which 
unfortunately  remained  fruitless ;  the  amicable  settlement 
of  three  Moroccan  crises  in  1905,  1909  and  1911— the 
prevention  of  an  Austro-Russian  war  on  account  of  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  in  1908-9— the  prevention  of  an 
Austro-Russian  war  and  its  inevitable  sequel  of  a  European 
war  during  the  Balkan  crisis  in  1912-18— added  to  this 
the  comprehensive,  exhausting,  leading  activity  for  the 
prevention  of  the  present  war,»— all  this  is  but  trickery 
and  hypocrisy,  the  action  of  a  "  professional  card-sharper  '' 
continued  throughout  six  long  years. 

And  yet  all  this  was  unnoticed  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  I 
They  continued  to  work  with  Grey;  up  till  August  4th, 
1914,  they  showered  their  praises  upon  him,  and  now 
Herr  Schiemann  comes  along  and  disowns,  not  Sir  Edward 
G"»y  as  might  be  imagined,  but  Herr  von  Bethmann, 
Herr  von  Jagow  and  their  friends,  and  depicts  them  as 
the  deceived  and  misguided  victims  of  the  slim  Englishman, 
whose  devices  are  now  at  last  unveiled  by  the  great 
Schiemann.  One  is  in  fact  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  in 
these  falsifiers  of  history  one  should  most  admire  the 

'See    J'accuae,  page  242  et  seq.,  and  the  relevant  sections  in 
Voltune  I  of  this  work. 
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"  The  aggrewive  tendency  of  Enoiand  in  m^v^  k«  *i. 
•peements  with  France  and  Ruirir%r£«i.  J^T  ***  ^^-^^^ 
•Bove.  and  which  '^reVSiy^^'j^^'Ji^'^^^ 
etc.,   page  21).    Thewi  AorJZ-«l!  •'        »  \flcw  England 
expIaiSef  aboVe.  wST  JE^S  i.  "  J  ***^*  •''««*y 

intteroadrteadktRe^aliXic  liS^'bi^  ** 

•nd  I«vol.ky,  "  not  oiBdaU  v  B  iV?!'  *^**»  Hardinge 
Herr  Schleiknn  is  poSSL  of  l.S^if'**  nwotiation." 
content.  ofSSc  or£^SS^.Sl.  ^i  ^"^^^  of  the 
which  they  weS^tS  tekfSSJ^i..*^'  P^*  ^^  *'"»*  «* 

July  29th.  Slf;  iTsS  he^r,  ?« /',  )!":^°n«Pi«cy  of 
thesis,  and  reDr^MnS  th.  uTS-  *«/a'»>fy  them  to  fit  his 
whom  I  L  £5Sv  Snf  ^ii!lS  ^*™^"  diplomatists, 
such  short'SfghSdSL Kit  Si^  "??"  *,?  ***^«'»<*'  w 
in  suing  him  tor  libd^iJjlS*?^  ''°"^**  "^^  ^  i"«tifled 
on  his  persons  frSs  in  S.SS  «^  '?  ^"  *»  *°  «"t 
unworthy  of  a  SeiW^^!?  aspersions  which  are 
concluding  pages  rfWr'r;«2lJ^^°"*  '■^^**.,'"  *»»« 
conversations  with  cLrli!  TS*^'^'»^»»»i-pamphlet    his 

andwithLordHidane"'?he'^J^^^^^^  »J1«. 

of  Asquith's   Govemmenf       'tviv^i  '  ''otn  members 

the  most  definit  J  ZJn^l'  ^k^*'''*'?*"  "^^""^  h™  « 
would  Engird  ^  to  wlr.^^V""^"  "°  circumstances 
preparations  for  fwMwnf.lHK^T™™^"*  ^^^'^h  made 
is  well  knoin    Trevdvrn    l^fK^n*  °"*'*'  *V™*^  «"*•     As 

resigned  onThe  out^lSJ'orwar^^^^^t'Jow^"'"^  ^^'^J^' 
they  considered  that  the  ^li»ht«*  L*  \  however  because 
war  attached  to  S  J  Edward  ^^L*^^^^  *»»«  outbreak  of 
hie  sincere  efforts  forn^e  fe'^""  *^*"l*  ^^^X  <*«««! 
the  outbreak  of  wm  ^tt^v  nnncJ^^T^i  "°*'^*b**«°din« 
England  should  reZin^fear^'''**  ''  P'^^^'"'*"^  '^^-^ 
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Lord  Haldane'i  convenation  "at  a  pditieal  supper 
a  itm"  a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  also 
confirmed  Schiemann's  impression  that  the  inclination 
to  an  understanding  with  Germany  prevailed  in  all  the 
industrial  circles  of  En^^and.  Haldane  considered  that 
the  existing  ^uping  of  Powers  furnished  the  best  guarantee 
of  peace,  smce  Grey  could  curb  Russia,  and  Germany 
could  do  the  same  with  Austria-Hunmry.  The  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  injury  done  to  English  and  German 
interests  by  "  the  present  siege  on  both  sides  of  the  North 
Sea."  In  a  letter  from  Haldane  to  Schiemann,  the  former 
assured  his  correspondent  that  "  my  ambition  is  to  bring 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  into  relations  of  ever  closer 
intinuusy  and  friendship.  Our  two  countries  have  a 
common  work  to  do  tor  the  world,  and  each  of  them  can 
brin^  to  bear  on  this  work  special  endowments  and 
qualities.  .  .  .  The  less  the  nations  and  the  groups  treat 
political  questions  from  a  purely  egotistical  standpoint, 
the  more  will  frictions  disappear,  and  the  sooner  will  the 
relations  that  ate  normal  and  healthy  reappear.  Some- 
thing of  this  good  work  has  now  come  mto  existence 
between  the  two  peoples.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the 
chance  of  growth  is  given. "»  This  letter,  which  is  inspired 
by  an  honourable  and  sincere  friendship,  is  nven  by 
Schiemann  with  the  commentary :  "It  is  difficult  to 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  views  here  expressed,  when 
it  is  reflected  that  Lord  Haldane  belonged  to  the  inner 
circle  of  the  Cabinet,  and  must,  ther  fore,  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  secret  moves  of  Grey's  policy  (How 
England  etc.,  page  28). 

Thus  not  only  did  Grey  lie  consistently  throughout 
the  years,  but  Trevelyan  and  Haldane  also  lied.  Schie- 
mann's personal  impressions  in  England  were  deceptive. 
Albion's  perfidy  extended,  not  only  to  the  nation  as  such, 
but  also  to  all  the  various  individuals  with  whom  Schiemann, 
the  unsullied  knioht  of  truth,  came  into  friendly  relations. 
The  Englishmen  lied,  and  the  good  honest  Germans  were 
taken  in  by  their  lies. 

'  [As  given  in  the  original  English  in  Schiemann,  except  one  sen- 
tence which  is  oleurly  misquoted.] 
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did  not  mtervenein  the  war  until  sJ^A?:!^'     ^"«'»nd 

f  5?"t  Au^'s'^^^  taken  afteffi 

drawal  from  the  violatinn  «f  n  i  *"*'™P*s  *»  secure  a  with- 

No.  160).     GretSeforedi?no^*^^^^^^^ 

raent  an  untruth  "llho7.  ««        j  ^deliberately  tell  Parlia- 

done.     He  sS  the  tr^tJ-n^*'  bySchiemann  of  having 

••  accomplishes  fact  of  a  k^ir^f     T.'^'^^^^y-    Thf 
was  therefore  not  t hi       ^'"fi^fif'^  fo^  1'^  and  death  » 

butthec^?J5uenceofGe,^;?vV™"!°^  ''«'^''*  ^»*nces. 
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ehewhcK  that  I  do  not  have  at  my  diipoaal  the  connections 
of  theKreuueUung  professor  which  enable  him  to  brina 
forward,  and  represent  as  proved,  facts  which  are  not 
knomi  from  pubhc  documents.    Therefore  I  cannot  say 
whrther  it  is  true,  "  as  is  known  from  Russian  sources'^ 
*^^^*?"1""  asserts  without  proof),  that  Grey  had  already 
accepted  the  Russian  propoul  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
naval  agreement  and  had  approved  the  working  out  of 
the  relevant  details  by  the  naval  staff  on  both  sides. 
That  may  or  naay  not  be  so.    In  any  case  it  affords  not 
the  slightest  evidence  in  support  of  Schiemann's  affirressive 
conspiracy.    Military  and  naval  agreements  of  a  much 
more  intimate  character  have  existed  time  out  of  mind 
between  Germany  and  Austria,  and  yet  Schiemann  and 
his  rnends  assert  that  these  agreements  served  defensive 
puiposes  only.    Why  then  should  Anglo-Russian  naval 
conventions,   if    indeed,   they  already   existed   or   were 
contemplated,  have  unconditionally  served  offensive  in- 
tentions ? 

In  my  book  I  have  already  dealt  in  detaU  with  the 
ijrounds  out  of  which  there  arose  the  deep  and  constantly 
increasing  feehng  of  distrust  towards  Germany  and  her  ally 
Austna-Hungary,  not  only  among  the  Entente  Powers,  but 
also  among  the  neutrals  throughout  the  whole  world,  audi 
cannot  here  return  to  the  question.    The  demeanour  of  the 
Central  Powers  at  the  Hague  Conferences,  the  blunt  refusal 
of  any  suggestion  to  assure  peace  by  an  organisation  restinc 
on  law,  of  any  restriction  of  armaments  by  international 
or  partial  agreements,  the  crassly  egotistical  policy  adopted 
by  Austria  m  the  Balkans  in  ruthless  pursuance  of  her  own 
interests,  the  blind  support  given  to  this  policy  by  Germany's 
maUed  fist      and  ''^her  shining  armour,*'  the  criminal 
mtnaues  of  the  Pan-Germans,  Prussian  militarism  which 
raised  its  head  with  increasing  shamelcssness— these  and 
other  circumstances  which  are  narrated  in  my  f^rst  and  in 
this  my  second  book  had  brought  the  Entente  Powers 
together  and  had  cemented  them  more  and  more  closely 
to  each  other.       There  would  therefore  have  been  no 
occasion  for  surprise  if  in  addition  to  the  Anglo-French 
military  discussions,   discussions    between   England  and 
Russia  should  also  have  taken  place.    This  fact,  however. 
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doM  not  furnish  the  sUghtcst  evidence  of  the  existeni»  of 
PoweM ;  It  merely  proves  that  a  European  war  wiT «S 
SS^  T^^'S^  Ji?*  •*»»*  d«cuss!r"ofX"rSiSS; 

S^SS^Ted  ^p^ie^^***^  "  '"^*»  '^  «-*-«*-y  -2 

The  whole  train  of  thought,  that  mUitary  measures  and 
agreements  on  the  other  side  are  aggr^e  X^  thr 

Ke'cS^'lii^/'**''  r-  ^f'-^^^rL^nS^^ 
m  the  Germwi  hterature  of  incitement  to  war :  it  mioht 
be  designated  a.  entirely  fatuous  if  it  were  n^t  de^ 

S»5S?h.„  ^  psychology  of  the  German  people  as  it 
existed  then  and  now.   The  essence  of  the  EuropSnbalMici 

forces  on  both  sides  were  to  be  so  strenffthen«d  ^ 
''-"^.^d .together  that  the  two  ^uS  of  pSK^^hJSd 
mutually  balance.     The  strenrthenW  of  om  ride  tw* 

fhTSr'y  ^"^^JS?  provoke  tK  ofVo?her."n  oi3S 
that  the  scale  on  the  one  side  should  not  sink  fai  thi^r 
advantage  of  the  other.  HowTTen.  ^T£  mL?.' 
charge  a^nst  England  thS  she^hTlo  ii^r^Jer 
msufflcient  land  power  by  contii^t  awecSSS^with 
France  and  Russia  in  orSer  thi»to  hX  Se  ball^S 
to  some  extent  against  the  forces  of  Genmmy  which  i^ 

hMUa  LVi1h*%^  ""^  sea.  although  J.Thte\l^ 
h^  f.i  L  added  the  forces  of  her  ally  Austria  and  as 
had  to  be  assumed,  of  Italy  as  weU  ?  HoV  can  it  be  mkd^ 
a  charge  against  France  that  she  ansJwed  the  GeZfj 
MUitary  law  of  1918  by  introducingTThJS  v«^' SSS 

:k.        Z^  "^y  by  prolonging  the  period  of  service  that 

Ger.:;;tXT'  '"*  *°  ^^^'^  *''  ^«^"*^^  ^-^  ^^ 

The  German  Militahy  Law  and  the  French  Three 

Years  Law. 

l?.?„®'®  **'?'"  Schiemann  and  his  fellows  lie  in  representina 
France  as  having  teken  the  lead  with  her  three  v^«  «!^2^ 
of  service  and  Si  depicting  the  GenSSi  S^^lSw  « 
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ouNly  the  eonsrauence  of  the  increase  of  the  Fiench  army 
The  reveiae  of  this  is  the  truth.    The  German  military  Law 
was  introduced  earlier,  and  was  voted  earlier  (April,  1918) 
than  the  French  measure  relating  to  the  three  yws  period 
of  service  (Ai^ust,  1918).    It  was  not  in  any  way  expWned 
^  reference  to  an  unminent  increase  in  the  French  forces 
through  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of  service,  but  rather 
by  the  new  political  consteUation  in  the  Balkans,  which 
might  m  certain  circumstances  create  for  the  Austrian 
Empire  a  dangerous  opposition  in  the  South,  and  micht 
thus  make  necesury  an  uicrease  of  German  forces  to 
compensate  for  a  diversion  of  a  part  of  the  Austrian  forces. 
There  was  no  mention  of  the  introduction  of  the  three 
years  period  of  service  in  France  when  the  great  German 
MUitary  Law  was  introduced  and  elaborated.    The  idea  of 
the  three  years  period  of  service  did  not  appear  untU 
rfter  the  German  measure  had  been  made  known   in 
*rance,  and  effect  was  not  given  to  it  untU  the  increase 
ot  German  troops  had  been  approved. 

The  Schiemanns  cannot  ^  course  abolish  these  facts, 
of  which  the  chronological  order  is  clear,  and  to  which 
I  propose  to  return  later.      What  then  do  they  do  in 
^ItI  to  represent  the  French  as  "  the  bloke  what  begun 
It     ?    They  mamUm— that  is  to  say  they  imagine-that 
Fomcart,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tour  to  Petrograd  which 
he  undertook   as  Premier  in  1912,  had  already  pledged 
hunself  to  introduce  the  three  years  period  of  miuSrv 
service  in  France  after  his  election  as  President  of  the 
Repnhhc  (A  Slanderer,  page  51).     Where  is  the  evidence 
m  support  of  this  ?    Who  could  tell  in  the  summer  of  1912 
that  Ppmcari  would  be  chosen  as  President  of  the  French 
Hepubhc  in  the  beginning  of  1918  ?    Is  it  not  the  case  that 
his  election  depended  on  all  kinds  of  chances  »      Was  it 
not  unperUlcd  in   the  gravest  manner   by  strong  and 
intrigmng  political  opponents,   as  for  example  by  Cle- 
menceau?     And  are  we  to  suppose  that  Russia  was  so 
stupid  as  to  give,  m  return  for  this  bUl  drawn  on  the 
future,  de&ute  promises  to  the  French  Government  such 
as  bchiemmn  would  have  us  believe  ?    The  fact  is  that  the 
last  Mantle  mcnases  in  the  army  which— as  we  Paciists 
and  Sociahsts  nghtly  foretold— were  bound  to  strain  the 
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S-gSLSv^^SSLVi?"  '""'^  point.  w«,  .U.  l«u„ 

relation  between  the  Gemin  and  the  FreS  incJJwes 
n  the  anny  was  that  of  cause  and  effect  (as  I  shS  prove 

fc?^'^*  "♦Y'^y  °i  *^*  ^*''«^  documints).  ^ 

r^nrtZT^^u*^^  """^  everywhere  we  find  the  same  policv 
fhT!^^!?'^^  *^*  i*™!?^*"  o^  the  Entente ;  even  7^ 
SL^^°^°«'''*L  ??*'  ""^  ^Wch  is  firmly  ertabli^* 
they  seek  to  remodel  by  baseless  assertions  an  J  iSSSw: 

The  Anolo-Russian  Naval  Consultations. 

ri?v*  ^"U"*  ""^^^^  Schiemann's  record  of  lies  against 
^•,x  X?*  ***^  *°  represent  the  contcmnlated  navS 

S^  r  ?L*H^F?"''*^*  conspiracy,  and  in  dSing  so  he 

K^i« Til-  ^  ''"  between  the  Triple  Entenle  and  the 
Mii^!^*'*  ^a?  thereby  expressly  contemplated  and 
the  ftiU  allmnce  of  England  was  the  presuppSS  "  TWs 
manner  of  expression  L.  intentionaUy  selected  vrith  so  nnioh 

Z^'J^^  *°  r"?!  •"  **•«  '«*d<^'  th^eS!^'41hoSt 
the  ^  adow  of  evidence-that  war  againsrSaTy  ^d 
«,?nnf?**  '""  posit  vcly  intended  Ind  that  E^XnT 
support  was  completely  assured.    This  acain  i«  «  ««a5; 
m^nuation.  to  wliich  Lm  the  outset  it^sSifficufttori^e 
credence  m  view  of  the  fact  that  He^  SchkSmn  X 
after  al .  was  not  consulted  by  the  Anrfo-SST^  Jrt^' 
JarT*  r^r  ^^'^^  '^"^^  «*P«rts  "  conttat3?"^^h^ 
Irt  us^si;^e^K?5'"  g^r"**'^'*  *°  theW^;„s°'  bJJ 
aVtS^  ^     **v  *  Herr  Schiemann  was  an  eavesdropper 
at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber,  if  indeed  it  everS^so 
far  as  a  consultation.    Is  it  not  entirely  MturSIthfttS 
discussions  of  the  naval  experts  were  bSd  to  c^t Sttikte 
the  contingency  of  a  war  between  the  Tri^  SK 
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and  the  Triple  Entente,  and  to  presuppose  the  participation 
of  England  in  such  a  war  ?  What  purpose  couW  the 
consultations  have  had,  if  not  to  consider  joint  Anglo- 
Russian  naval  operations  in  the  event  of  a  European  war  ? 
Did  the  consultations  of  the  military  experts  of  the  States 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  not 
contemplate  a  European  war  and  the  participation  of  all 
three  States  ?  It  was  only  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a 
war  that  the  two  groups  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in 
arms.  Agreement  as  to  their  operations  was  as  much  a 
part  of  their  military  preparations  as  troops,  cannon  and 
ships.  Why  need  it  occasion  surprise,  and  why  should  it 
be  r^^arded  as  suspicious,  that  Anglo-Russian  experts 
should  have  based  their  deliberations  on  the  same  pre- 
supposition of  the  possibility  of  a  European  war,  as 
did  the  Austro-German  experts  in  the  same  circum- 
stances? 

This  entirely  natural  basis  and  presupposition  of  the 
deliberations  is  transformed  by  Herr  Schiemann  by  means 
of  an  intentionally  ambiguous  phraseology  into  a  tendency 
to  aggression.  The  war  against  the  l?iple  Alliance  was 
according  to  him  "  express  j  contemplate^"  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  intended.  The  complete  alliance  of  England  was  a 
"presupposition,"  that  is  to  say,  it  was  guaranteed. 
And  it  is  with  this  deceitful  manoeuvre  that  Herr  Schie- 
mann here  again  trickles  into  the  credulous  souls  of  his 
German  readers  the  poisonous  slander  that  the  aggressive 
conspiracy  was  already  resolved  upon  and  that  agreement 
had  been  reached  as  to  all  its  details.  I  have  intentionally 
dwelt  at  somewhat  greater  length  on  this  example,  because 
it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  demonstrations  given  by 
Schiemann  and  his  friends.  They  do  not  proceed  inductively 
by  collecting  and  bringing  forward  evidence  in  support  of 
their  thesis,  but  they  proceed  deductively,  placing  their 
thesis  without  any  proof  at  the  head  of  their  dissertations 
like  a  mathematical  or  geometrical  proposition,  and  then 
every  individual  occurrence,  even  the  most  insignificant 
and  the  most  harmless,  is  brought  forward  in  the  light  of 
their  thesis.  How  long  will  they  continue  to  have  any 
success  with  the  German  people  by  resorting  to  these 
juggling  devices  ?    When  will  Truth  finally  dawn  ?     When 
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Tm  Entente  Commeact  Ikvioted  by  ScanM.™ 

m  preventing  the  outbreak  of  war     H»V;  c  T?        England 

his  snippet.gox  and  i^s  out-(g?e:r  ItdT  wh^f  T 
draws  out  )—a  numh«.r  of  fK^y...-^*^-  '»»*.»  *"**  *>e 
of  DecembeT  .on    it     k-  u  i"P«««-  Ulustrierte  Zeitung 
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however,  to  Herr  Schiemann.  the  student  of  history,  the 
opportunity  of  adding  these  sentences  :  ^ 

IW  were  the  d*ya  in  which  oonaidemtion  wm  «vwi  to  th. 
C^nSSS?  ''*~  "^"^y  informeTof  their  de.tin*tioS^thS 

.nl£,*i»^'"  ****  ^>«««"  piuitrierte  Zeitung  is  thus 
another  convincing  proofthat  the  only  thing  that  England 

ShUatTl.'""*^'  ^"^  ***'  opportinitylo  attSkCd 
On  November  27th.  1911.  Sir  Edward  Grey  delivered  his 
famoiw  speech  m  the  English  Pariiament  (see  JwJl" 
oage  98)  m  which  he  expressed  England's  ^stojM^S^ 
for  the  establishment  of  improved  relations  with  G^^l" 
So,^^n**^"  had  facmtatSi  a  friendly  settleSent^nL 
Moroccan  crisis  between  Germany  and  France-    it  was 

sYat^in°^oS?*of  ^""'""^"?V^  alS^d^SiTh: 
Slate  m  respect  of  German  relations  with  England." 
England  s  existing  friendships  did  not  constitute  a  hindrance 
to  the  conclusion  of  new  friendships.  He,  Grey,  would 
gladly  welcome  ansr  wish  on  the  part  o{  Germany  toYmprove 

grudging  attitude  in  England's  policy.*  What  doef  Herr 
!»chiemann  make  of  this  sincere  and  honourable  peace- 
speech  of  Grey  ?    England  was  resolved,  said  Grey,  as  inter- 

fhe  fU^nf^h.  ""iT  ^^  ^S'^^'  P*««  *«)•  to^maintaTn 
SJi^n«  AA  ""f  »*»o°?  '"th  France  and  Russia  which,  as 
hfs  3Sm  1?''  v^'^V  "****"*  *^**  ^'^y  '^^"W  continue 
GenS^^v"  w^^X*'*'  preparation  for  a  war  against 
Germany.  Was  there  ever  a  more  preposterous  and 
impudent  falsification  ?  i~"«^»  u»  »na 

««2?r"°^  *^®  snippet  comes  to  his  aid.  The  relevant 
portfolio  IS  opened,  and— consider  what  is  drawn  out— a 
tdegram  from  Pans  to  the  Journal  de  Gmive,  in  which  the 
writer  points  ou^.  that  the  non-existence  of  a  military 
convention  between  England  and  France,  which  Grey  had 

San^J^i?"*'    **l**/°'  ^"'*^^y  **»*   "inference^ that 

JMJglanu  and  France  had  never  contemplated  the  poMibilitv 

of  combimng  their  forces."     What  cadence  in  Wur  61 

'  See  Cook,  p.  29. 
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a  newspaper  snSjelf  Si®  ^''[''y  ignorant  ?  No  matter  ' 
indeed.Xr  ffiL^app^TA^  °«-  In^^Ke: 
7^  one  in  the  pcSo  K!     •  '>"X«  «ot  hold  of  the 

Schiemann  with  the  service  of  T^ti?^  *  'P*^**  *"  ««' 

Take 
great  hi 

mpuWishiag.  of  all  ?hi^  Slhe  worW^'Sf '  f  ^»**'  "o'^ 
Englishman  to  a  Chilian^ wf.j«i.  •  .r'  *^«  'etter  of  an 
m  Santiago  in  the  S  mS- V"^  ***>^«  «PPearS 
tutes  for  the  historiM^,S  SSLS^!'  5°**  ^Wch Xnsti- 
tmporary  history."  Thus  iJ^PS^*  document  in  con- 
who  wrote  the  letter  -wTdnl?^^'^^'  ^«  do  not  know 
exists;  we  are  tr^l'  ^t**^  fU™?'^  ''hither  he  rSSy 

rt  app«ired  in  Chile  in  the  S^  i^/JP*?"^'  «'  whether 
whicfi  it  is  reproduced  btvSf^T^*^'"  *"  **»«  words  in 
rely  on  its  repiSductSn  bv  <iw  historian.  We  have  S 
from  the  plnisTZ^^^T^I^^^^.^in  ullst 
docmnent  m  his  hand  LTfkZtC^  '^ol£TtSTe 

«S«ced«Kthf t^  "^'^  obtained  aSS  S?h5  P?^  «'  Ws 
e.tablish^*"to°!i^  --.  *  '»gment  of  thrt^hrUtr'^  S^TS 

comi£5Sicat^%o  w'fcWJiL*''®****  ^"«^"h  letter-writer 
reluctant  to  stoop  LJi^y^^^'ffPondent.  beca JeTam 
produces  such  anSny^ouJ  sSff  i?**  u^^**  ^*°rian  wh! 
and  actually  makJZot^^^.L^i^r^doonmf^t, 

as  tne  final  volley  for  the 
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commercial  envy  that  caused  tSwVhLf ^tf  England's 
league  to  crus/cermiSnii  i^«  i?  B^^^^  ^^  • 
even  than  in  England  (tlL  TprSSd  bv  Het*^SS.vf"^'*' 

tne  Contment  was  devast».ti>A   "  *u^  J  .  more 

positive  wiU  be  th^  r^»w«Ir^      .     greater  and  more 
\n7h*hl7Jr         «»»utang  advantages  for  England  " 

ce.SytokertKnc^^fP*^^''"^^'^"^'^^ 
♦h?^^  J  u  f  ^  "*  reccTd,  and  you  have  not  onlv  brokei 
the  record  but  have  also  broken  me,  the  arousw     I  ft^i 
myself  crushed.      Now  the  '•  notX   -^  liT        *  *.  **** 

Sl«  EOWAED  Ghv's  CoOTTAKT  DlSi»POn.Tia!OT 

voiT^  *^®  passage  in  question  to 

s 
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represent  Engknd  or  Fnuice  or  Russia  as  the  Ie«d«r  of 
the  war  conspiracy,  he  maintains  t'  at  the  two  othoTfS 
quite  specuU  reasons  could  not  at  the  criUwl  mSi^J 
rhe"'  .^i^tSr^^^^*'  but  that  the  thircfThfl^r^i 
h?««T»^*°%     «?*''****^y    disappointed"    or    "«m- 

•w^?  the'^'SsiS:""*  "^  *"  •  -p^^'  °^  *»»^  P-3S» 

This   grievous    disappointment   and    embitterment   is 

ffiSST^/*  •^•^  '^^  "  *»»«  tateTSjf  the 
Enghsh  statesmen,  esoeciaUy  of  Sir  Edward  Grev  It  i! 
somethinsr  of  a  miracVthat  this  hapless  wiahriiasL^? 
ere  now  Jone  away  with  himself  out  of  sh^?dLap^iS- 
ment.  The  r^er  may  be  interested  to  hear  wlikt  an 
accumulation  of  grievoui  disappointments  arfcr^JS  To 
Grey  on  page  19  of  the  UndcrZiding-pam^e^^i^ 

uJtJT*uJ?l'^°'"  diaappomtmentfor  the  En^h  aUUmmm  that  in 
aimexation  on  March  Mth    IflOflThf'JKr^'f*'  '«»•»'■*»  «» 

.rbitration  to  the  tolJ^^^Z^^'^^XS^^^i:,'!^  "'"'"^  ''^ 

Then  the  Bosnian  crisis  of  1908-9  was  hannilv  nv**«A»> 

by  the  compliant  disposition  show^/Ca  to^^Ss 

ment  between  Germany  and  France  was  brought  tTa 

s^tfl  JT'"T;  ??**  ^^"^  Casabknca  confliS  wi  ^J 
settled  by  arbitration.  In  arriving  at  these  results^* 
chief  merit  was  to  be  ascribed  to  England   L  the  inter 

F.!?r^  k'"!?''  ^""''^  *"**  ^*h  Fran?r  The%ie  of 
Europe  had  once  again  been  maintained.  ^He?r 
Schiemann  has  the  audacity  to  speak  of  a  "nitvoZ 
disappointment  for  the  Engfish  statSman  "  and*S>  add 

T  h«\,;  •  1  ^5®  ^'"'r*^*^*'»«-Pa™PWet,  page  19.) 
ml.    '^\*''**'^y  .'P^^***  o'  another  of  gS^s  embitter- 
ments ;    he  was   "  embittered  "  (A  SlandJer,   pTg^  S) 
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beeauM  the  dispatch  of  the  Panther  wm  not  answered  by 
an  An^o-French  naral  demonstration  ;  in  this  ease  he  was 
cmbtttcrcd  by  the  double  resistance  which  it  encountered 
from  the  French  Government  and  in  his  own  Cabinet- 
all,  of  course,  pure  inyenti<ms  on  the  part  of  Schiemann. 

The  worst  ''^disappmntmoits,"  howeva,  naturally  befell 
the    I^ai^h   war-p<ditieians,   Grey,   Asquith    and  thdr 
partners,  when  the  third  Moroccan  agreement  of  November, 
1911,  took  form,  a  result  to  which,  as  is  well  known,  they 
had  largely  contributed.      The  English  naval  measures 
during  the  prol<mged  crisis,  which  brought  Europe  to  the 
brink  of  a  war  are,  of  course,  represented  as  implying 
Mgressive  intentions.     As  eariy  as  1005— that  is  to  say, 
after  the  fall  of  Delcassi—"  England  considered  in  all 
seriousness  the  question  of  making  an  attack"  {Hino 
En^nd  etc.,  page  12),  that  is  to  say,  three  years  before 
the  agreements  of  Reval,  which,  as  Schiemann  elsewhere 
mamtains,  first  laid  the  foundation  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  merit  of  England  in  having  brought  about  the  third 
Moroccan   agreement   is   naturally   completely   inverted. 
"It  was  not  due  to  Asquith  and  Grey  that  peace  was 
notwithstanding  finality  maintained  "  {A  Slanderer,  page  44) 
—so  we  read  inunediatelv  after  mention  is  made  of  the 
agreonent.    And  in  exactly  the  same  way,  with  the  object 
of  at  once  effacing  in  the  reader  the  impression  produced 
by  the  fact  that  the  dispute  ended  peacefully,  mention 
IS  made  in  the  same  breath  at  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty  of  alliance,  which  was  effected  "  clearly 
with  the  intention  of  assuring  for  herself  an  ally  in  the 
East  agwnst  Germany,  in  the  event  of  the  war,  for  which 
the  English  statesmen  were  working,  not  breaking  out 
until  after  August,  1915,  or  in  the  event  of  its  not  yet 
being  finished  by  that  time  {A  Slanderer,  page  48). 

Anyone  who  so  far  suppresses  his  nausea  as  to  follow 
for  a  time  Schiemann's  svstem  of  falsification  will  be 
seized  by  a  kind  of  admiration  for  this  man,  like  the  tribute 
of  recognition  one  is  compelled  to  pay  to  the  burgUir 
who  successfully  breaks  open  even  the  strongest  Milner 
safe.  The  criminal  skill  is  the  same  in  both,  but  the 
latter  in  the  end  produces  gold,  whareas  Schionann  only 
bnngs  forth  lead. 

E  2 
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Thb  Mo«ogcan  Aobskmsnt  of  19il. 

^J?*!*!"^^  tettlement  of  1911  it  an  inoonvenient 
obrtMletoSchiemMm.  In  the  first  place  he  faltel/gS. 
S*L****  ?^*  «Ute«uen.  who  nuterially  SSSSS 
to  bring  It  «W  would  have  prevented  itihad  they  l»d 

nS^J!!^*  ?"■  ^?  *¥*  o«»^on  it  ii  the  Englishmen, 
on  other  ooeitrions  the  leMlers  rad  the  instigltofs  afthe 

°^^J9  produce  evidence  (in  the  Sehiem^  mauaCT   'm 

SJfl  U^  'T^^  K  ^"^^  opDo«tirT\h" 
peaceful  settiement,  he  has  the  assurance  toreDresent  the 
pjoWion  of  the  Anglo-Japan^STwTS  2? 
ir ^JILKr^^f****"^?'  war  against  Germany,  although, 
as  everyone  knows,  this  treaty  was  concluded  merely  t<I 
afford  Japan  support  against  Russia.  The  use  madt  of 
the  Japanoe  Alliance  against  German  possessions  in  East 
Asia,  which  was  only  a  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of 
infJrST^  "'i?'' ,"  i*""*  jepresented  as  an  intention 
SSS?"*^  ^y  England  as  far  back  as  1911,  and  this 

mi     when    Sf?  Tf  f^  ^Tl  **»•*  ^  «»«  ^««»««  Ot 

JSi'n^rteL*^"*''*"^.  ^"^^  fo'  a  settlement  of  the 
FVamso-GCTman  conflict,  she  was  in  truth  devoting  her 

vu^l'  ^^^*  ^««pression  plays  on  the  feati^  of 
Srt^rSSf*  ''^T  he  transcribes  such  falsifications, 
him  ?V!l  *^'  °  *  which  IS  of  course  ouite  known  to 
«SL  ^*  contempt  must  his  eyes  revealtor  the  German 
reader,  whom  he  seeks  to  humbug  with  such  fairy  tales  • 

b  no'o5H*n'£?^  '^t^  ^  '^^  *^  '^'^  °'  '»>«  wo3;iS 
18  no  one  who  beheves  his  inver    ^ns. 

.  HePT  Schiemann,  indeed,  is  bold  as  to  exnress  hio 
mdgnation  that  Sir  Edward  O.  .  should^ert  tfi^rSJ 
Mo^on'^'^***^^  ?*  condu    .n  of  the  Franco-GenSn 

^TSS  ^r™r*i,  ^^*  ^,fi«^tion.  Herr  Schiemann" 
is  on  our  side.  Ckx)k  correctly  quotes  Grev's  snemh  nt 
Nov«nber  27th.  1911.  mentionid\bo?e  (cSk.  0^22? 

iSS;^*?  ^?^'>  '^M*'^  G«^y  n<>*  merely' t?Shfillj; 
Ste!!?  England's  activity  in  the  cause  of  peace  £ 

,J.n?^T^"%"^^'?'''  butalsogaveexpressionto  B&Sand's 
strong  desire  hr  fnendly  relations  w5th  German^    The 
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Mtivitvin  the  cause  of  peace  displayed  by  En^and,  who 
no  doubt  gave  diplmnatic  support  to  France,  in  accordance 
with  the  Ani^o-French  Moroccan  agreement,  but  who 
neverthdess  sought  bv  every  possible  means  to  prevent  a 
Eurraean  war,  is  a  historical  fact  which  Herr  Schiemann. 
in  his  approved  method,  seeks  to  get  rid  of  by  pro- 
ducing newspaper-snippets.  In  the  spring  dt  1911  an 
En^dish  naval  paper  gave  an  illustration^  the  German 
High  Sea  Fleet  with  the  inscription :  "  The  Ennemy." 
Ttik  is  •  profrf  of  the  bdlicose  intentions  of  the  En^h 
Gktvonment  I  After  the  crisis  was  over,  an  open  letter  was 
addressed  by  Mord  and  Hirst  to  the  members  of  the 
English  Parliament,  in  which  Eng^d's  foreign  policy 
durug  the  last  seven  years  was  shandy  criticised,  and  a 
protest  entered  against  any  alliance  or  pditical  Mree- 
ment  which  might  force  England  to  measures  at  variuwe 
with  her  own  national  interests  {How  Engkmd  etc., 
page  n;  A  Slanderer,  paoe  *5).  Does  this  mtical  letter 
written  by  politidans  m  the  opposition  contain  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  charge  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  intentionally  pursuing  a  warlike  policy  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  the  case,  on  Schiemann's  own  quotations,  that 
the  writers  merely  point  out  the  danger  that  England 
might  be  involved  in  a  war  agaitut  her  wisi,  as  the  result 
of  certain  agreements  with  Continental  Powers  ?  Is  the 
standpoint  here  assumed  by  Mord  uid  Hirst  not  exactlv 
the  same  as  their  attitude  to  the  present  war,  the  stand- 
point, that  is  to  say,  that  the  Liberal  English  Government 
desired  and  laboured  for  peace,  but  that  it  would  have 
been  a  better  policy  for  England  in  the  past  to  have 
abstained  from  any  Entente  with  Continental  Powers? 
How  little  this  criticism  of  English  policy  bdore  the  war 
has  to  do  with  the  present  war  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
sentence  which  Mord  wrote  in  an  artide  in  The  New 
Statesman  of  February  18th,  lOlS  : 

I  am  not  ocmoer  d  with  the  first  point  about  Belgium,  beoauae 
on  the  inevitablem.; » of  an  Anglo-German  war  arising  out  of  a  German 
invasion  in  1014  of  Belgian  territory,  I  imagine  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  in  this  country. 

This  recognition  of  the  fSsct  that  Bdgium  was  the  cause 
of  the  Anglo-German  war,  and  was  necrasarily  bound  to 
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b«  to,  is  all  the  more  important  when  ezprcMMl  hv  Mm^ 
fa-muA  M  in  other  ilSers  he  SiS  KlSi^faiSi 

policy  of  •  long  eatdogue  of  errorTfa  i?2«sSE 
5M|n't  snippet  aflbrdTnot  the  •Ufhtest  pJSf  S^^ 

-^^^t3SSr;il«."*"''y  dust  t«  throw  in  the 

ihe  last  device  of  the  historian  is  this  •    If  «ll  n*h«* 
n.f"m  are  unavailinff  to  transform  tlw^^iJMf  iLjrS 

t  S?"i*  ^'^^^^to  •  preparSSnlS  iSTSe^^ 
V  m  nns  fc  la-it  wav  of  escape.  'He  can  always  siy  that  tHj 

■t  n.  not  seriously  intends  «Kl  cSf^SS^y'^SvS 
2^y  W  for  r  p'^SI.^rfnSf.^^-'ttt 

tendencious  oompUation  of  fragments  of  dowmS.  ••  Ji^ 
deals  with  the  same  facts  aacordinff  to  tJTln?'  i,     •' 
pursuing  at  one  place  or  another      Tf  .«      I      ^^^J^^  « 
ahislffiaUyincontSvertfwffa^  be.regarded  as 

tion  with  th;  annexZn  of  B^*5JUS1„"^?  •"  ri!??^- 
have  led  to  a  European  war  ^uoh^.  ?-  1*^7*1*'''''^^ 
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vliom  tlwy  were  eonneeted  by  m  Entente  and  by  an 
ABiMiee,  and  m  the  end  induced  the  Ruuian  as  well  at  the 
8er^  Govmiment  to  recognise  the  situation  created  by 
Aurtna.  Sehiemann  also  recognises  the  fact  that  theiy 
rfu*  f*^  European  crisis,  which,  as  is  well  known,  led 
t?  w  ,!l!!fT  ^  *¥  ?"»"»»  mobilisation,  and  which  in 
Marcn,  1909,  had  reached  its  culminatiM  point.  He  further 
speaks  of  a  diplomatic  campaign  wWch  was  ahnost  on 
the  point  of  developing  into  a  European  war."  of  a  ••  Press 
Mmpaign  of  almost  unexampled  violence."  of  the  protest  of 
the  Entente  Powers  against  the  annexation,  and  rf  the  dnal 
surrender  of  Russia  and  Serbia  after  a  Russo-Austrian  war 
had  appeared  inevitable  (^  5to»Kfcfw,  pages  80-8t ;  How 
Enfimtd  etc.,  page  19).  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
on  this  occanon  also  Sehiemann  ascribes  to  the  English 
Govermnent  the  intention  of  driving  matters  to  war.  At 
the  moment  I  am  only  concerned  to  nwke  it  clear  that 
Russia,  supported  by  the  Entente  Powers,  protested 
against  the  Austrian  annexation,  that  Austria  and  Russia 
mobilised,  and  that  a  Eurcmean  war  was  imminent. 

At  another  place  in  his  Slanderer  the  state  of  affairs  so 
determined  does  not  suit  Herr  Schiemann's  purpose.  He 
is  displeased  that  in  my  book  I  should  represent  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  a  challenge 
addressed  to  Russia  and  Serbia,  as  one  of  the  manv  syste- 
matically accomplished  Austrian  actions  which  for  the  sake 
o(  purely  selfish  interests  constantly  imperilled  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  in  the  end  provoked  this  terrible  war. 
What,  then,  does  Herr  Sehiemann  do  ?  He  calls  the 
Austrian  action  of  19(W  {A  Slanderer,  page  22)  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  was  carried 
out  in  agreement  with  Russia  and  with  her  previous  con- 
currence." This  outsoars  all  that  has  ever  been  achieved  .  n 
reshaping  facts  according  to  the  mt  ment  purpose  of  the 
narrative.  The  grave  European  cri-is,  tli  iiplomatic  cam- 
paign which  was  almost  on  the  iwint  of  dev  eloping  into  a 
European  war  (A  Slanderer,  j.ages  8^-82),  the  resolute 
militant  attitude  of  Russia  {How  England  etc.,  page  19), 
these  dan^rous  facts  are  transformed  in  the  skilful  hands 
of  the  historical  jugjBrl  r  i  to  an  "annexation  carried 
out    in    agreement  witi    Russia  and  with  her  nrevious 
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Thib  Venezuela  Confuct. 

(1908^)  I  *"*^  itT— the  Venezuela   incident 

ment  of  arhit,^* ,?««  *     •  T  ^*?"*  Conference  (establish- 
and  Gen^anFlt^'c^^^r^^  t*^  *!«t*  «>«  English 

IS?^  fi?  thrfSS^*"""^!!;!!  '^^fn^-eted  a*  a  faJourubl^ 
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places  and  when  at  last  after  years  of  borina.  aTter 
years  of  intrigue  and  of  agitation,  the  worid-coniigration 
br^s  out  and  the  devastating  fire  consumes  ill  the 
nations,  they  then  stand  forth  and  point  with  their  finirer 
across  the  frontier,  exclaiming:  "There  stands  the 
incendiary  1 " 

Herr  Schiemann,  the  German  D^roulide,  knows  better 
than  anyone  else  this  criminal  cwcle  in  Germany.    To  him 
as  to  all  his  fellows  on  both  sides  of  the  German  frontier' 

°?t,l"*X,P'^P®''y.*PPly  *•*«  ^^^^  '^Wch  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Slanderer  he  addresses  to  those  in  England,  France 
and  Russia  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  war  : 

"  The  blood  which  has  been  shed  in  this  war,  and  all 
the  misery  *which  has  accompanied  it,  cries  aloud 
to  Heaven  for  retribution.  It  wiU  recoU  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  have  instigated  the  war." 

■  In  tWs  hope  I  participate.  This  is  one  of  the  few  points 
m  which  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  KreuzzeUung  professor. 
To^  lamp.po>t  tvUhthe  ^iUy !  wiU,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  the  battle-cry  of  aU  nations  after  this  insensate  camaire 
To  the  lamp-post  with  all  D6roulMes,  those  on  this  sideas 
well  as  on  that ! 

I  should    however,  like  to  guard  against  a  misunder- 
standing which  might  arise  from  the  conjunction  of  the 
German  aiid  the  French  D^roulMes.     It  was  not  I,  but  a 
Frenchman,  who  linked  his  countryman,  the  euthusiastic 
patriot  who  no  doubt  wrought  much  harm  in  his  honour- 
able excess  of  zeal,  with  a  German  falsifier  of  history  who 
IS  destitute  of  honour  and  of  true  patriotism  (he  was  not 
even  bom  a  German  I),  who  possesses  not  a  spark  of  enthu- 
siasm for  an  ideal  cause;    on  the  contrary,  he  sits  and 
sneers  in  cold  blood  in  his  study  and  twists  and  moulds 
datw  and  facts  untU  they  produce  the  picture  desired 
by  those  in  hiffh  places.      The  true  D^roulMe  was  an 
honourable  enthusiast  inspired  for  a  great  cause,   the 
false  IS  a  dishonest  manufacturer  of  history  who  pursues 
base  ends  by  petty  means.      The  two  DlroulM^  have 
nothmg  m  common  with  each  other,  apart  from  their 
success  m  rendering  national   divergencies  more  acute, 
ihe  l<renchman  courageously  drew  his  sword,  and  called 
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upon  hi>  countiymen  in  glowing  aongs  to  reoain  their 
lortprovinc«.  llie  GernJn,  tmthTSer  hiSS;^^ 
dangerou.  pjMons  in  his  secret  Ubomtory,  and  1,^2*? 

not  dMerre  to  give  his  name  to  a  Theodor  Schiemann.  I 
owe  this  testunony  to  the  Manet  of  the  French  patriot. 

•         •         ♦         ♦         *        V 

Let  us  return  to  Venetuela.  In  hU  construction  of  the 
coMpiracy  which  he  attributes  to  Xing  Edward  from  the 
begmnmg  of  his  reign  (1901)  Herr  SchiSann  IB  emba^^ 
by  the  common  action  for  peace  taken  by  Emriand  and 
Germany  which,  notwithstanding  the  fituie^fthe  flrst 
t^Fni^S^'T"*',  '^•Tr^y  proSiimed  thr«Sten<S..  on 
A^o?^"?  "^*  •>«>•  of.a  Sesire  for  action  in  comiiion. 
Accordmg  to  Scluemann,  it  is  a  fact  that  "  the  one  political 
Idea  whi^i  was  firmly  established  so  far  as  the  KW^ 
concerned  since  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  to  make 

Sin'nlfSZlP?'"*  "^  Enriish  l^licy  the  eSoiU^on  rf  the 
F^nch  Idea  of  revenge  t^ch  still  survived  *»  {How  England 

The  exploitation  of  the  idea  of  revenge,  a  conspiracv  to 

^^IHZ  *f!l2!*  ^r?**^y  f^  *  P^  collabJSS  in 

Venezuela— these  obviously  do  not  fit  into  each  other 

The  conjurer  must  therefore  set  to  work  without  delay  I    ' 


Ctae,  two,  tluee !    Hey,  presto,  hey ! 
The  quiokness  of  the  hand  deceives  the 


eye 


1 1 


The  snippet-box  is  therefore  opened,  and  a  snipDet 
produced  which  is  alleged  to  come  from  theVS2 
/fWMW  (I  am  not  in  a  position  to  check  the  existence  and 
the  contents  of  this  Press-utterance  of  which  the  text  is 
not  given).  Immediately  after  chronicling  the  fact  of 
co-operation  m  Veneauela  it  is  asserted  on  the  strength  of 
the  utterance  m  the  National  Review  that  a  gro£p  of 

SS'SJT"'"  *^°S^?  "^^  ^M»«  had  taken*as  their 
fhtvTI^  l  *  ''ofdHdliance  against  Germany."  and  that 
they  had  thus  made  use  of  the  action  of  peace  to  evolve 
a  war-cry.  Here  again  we  have  the  same  system  I  an 
attempt  to  obliterate  a  historical  fact  by  m«»ns  of  any 

'  [HokiM,  Pokus.  eins.  swei,  drei ! 
Gesohwindigkeit  ist  k»me  Hezer«i  !J 
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■orl  of  newspaper  extract,  which  cannot  be  checked  and 
It  not  even  quoted  verbatim,  and  which  even  if  it  really 
e»rt«  refleeto  the  unauthoritotive  ideas  of  a  band  of 
intnguors.  not,  however,  the  ideas  of  the  English  people 
nor  ot  th«r  Government.  tr^f^ 

In  the  case  before  u»— and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
devote  some  tmie  to  the  present  incident— it  is  possible 
to  prove  by  means  of  Schiemann  himself  the  untenabUity 
and  the  objeetionaUe  character  ot  this  method.  While 
in  the  Slanderer  (page  17)  he  bases  his  inference  of  a  world- 
^Uance  luainst  Germany  on  an  utterance  in  the  National 
Reoww,  he  unprudently  auotes  in  his  Understanding- 
pamphlet  (page  11),  since  he  apparently  considers  that 
his  readers  are  even  more  uncritical  than  they  really  are 
a  speech  delivered  by  Balfour,  then  Prime  Minister,  oii 
February  18th,  liMM,  in  which  he  combated  with  the 
greatest  energy  the  incitement  of  English  public  opinion 
against  Germany :  -»        r  r       . 

♦iJ^'Jr.r^ST^'t;;^'*  ?^°^'  •«'0'd«ng  to  Schiemann'a  quota. 
tron-thW  the  old  idml  of  Chrirtendom  .hould  .till  be  our  SdSu  j 

^w^^***^^/ I*y  I«»?*>«*We  meuB  for  the  common  good, 
andtto*,  nothing  nuhtates  against  the  f«»li(»tion  of  that  greatldea 
Boconol«nvel3r  aa  the  enoouraaement  ..  e  intematioial  bitter- 

newee,  tneM  mtmiational  jeaiousiea,  them  international  dislikee. 
•  ■  L..  ..-'"f  "  VeneMda  is  conoemed.  that  wiU  pass.   ...  As 
regaKto  the  future,  I  am  eUed  with  disquietude  wheil  think  how 

^™i  ♦if  i!f  *  n****fu"'*®r***'°"»*  jealousies,  how  difficult  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  to  ulay  them  * 

This  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister's,  which  is  prudently 
concealed  from  the  readers  of  the  Slanderer,  necessarily 
disposes  altogether  of  the  aUeged  utterances  of  the  National 
Renew.  The  responsible  Government,  the  Conservative 
Government  then  in  power,  as  well  as  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment to-day,  were,  in  fact,  absolutely  disposed  to  peace  • 
they  sought  for  an  understanding  with  Germany  and  a 
cessation  of  the  ruinous  naval  competition,  and  they 
entered  into  the  Ententes,  not  to  provoke  a  war,  but  for 
the  mamtenance  of  peace— for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  means  of  the  European  balance  of  power,  which  was  stUl 
considered  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  success. 

'  [Speech  delivered  at  Liverpool.] 
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in^^JL?*^  ****  historical  juggler  escape  from  the  difficulty 
S&^  "*  reconolmg  the  wordTTthe  English  Rime 
Mm^,  quoted  by  himself  with  his  fundameXuhSTof 
a ^WM-cpnspiiacy  against  Gennany"?  Nothing  is  easier. 
htj^'^'fl^  ^"*  again  works  with  the  double  devices  of 

SS^sS  '^S^J?^  *2**  '^  ournalistic  comrjuies 
ej^ressed  the  spurtual  sentiments  which,  as  was  well 
S^jSiteS  J"r«Mstic  circles,  animated  King  Edward  " 

♦W^Sn^kS?^  ^^^   It  wiU  be  seen  that  the 

new  Prussian      histonan  of  Russian  Baltic  oriirin  is 

never    in   a   difficulty.    The   intriguers    agitate   aSuJt 

Shin^^jT*  f?P^»».  but  the  King  secretly  stands 
s^  J^  *~  intnguers-.^ainst  his  ow^  Minister  I-and 
Rov^  Vr^^T  ^"^''h^d  with  the  desired  picture  of  the 
Royal  Enghsh  war  conspiracy  against  Ge^any.  It  is 
specmlly  worthy  of  renuirk  in  t^juggU^Sce  thi^? 
on  every  other  occasion,  when  the 'sX^annT  &id  it 
convement,  King  Edward  is  represented  iT^t^oym 
person  m  the  instigator  and  the  inciter  of  the  dLSSh 
pohcy  of  "  encirclement »  and  of  war.  and  his  jS«s 
are  represented  merely  as  his  executive  ag^ts^^ 
SZ?S.hi  *♦'  Venezuela  incident,  where  the  MiSSS 
unmistakably  turned  agamst  the  intriguers,  it  is  necessa^ 
^hiT^^\^  ^'^^  °?  harmony  between  the  royalwUl 
SS^Sr*  °*??  occasions  alone  decided  matters,  ^md  his 
f^^^l^l^   ^°5   *^^   P"!^*   *>^  transforming   the 
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of^fhi'rJb'*?.^l^"**^r"''  *°  '^*^*«  ™J  "Antecedents 
of  the  Crime  "  it  is  only  natural  that  Serr  Schiemaim 
cbould  scarcely  consider  the  points  discussed  by  me  ThSh 
m  all  essential  matters  rest  oJi  historically  Staffs  fScts 
and  docuniente.    To  this  aspect  of  the  matt^  I  S^^^ 

of  ?h?Jlo!u  '^^^"l?"'  he  seeks  to  invoke  the  whole  h^torV 
of  the  worid.  everythmg  that  has  anywhere  happened  oh 
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the  riobe,  in  Japan,  South  America  or  elsewhere,  though 
it  has  not  the  slightest  connection  with  my  demonstra- 
tion that  Germany  and  Austria  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  state  of  tension  in  Europe ;  he  seeks  to  introduce 
every  possible  remote  incident,  and  finally  concludes  this 
completion  of  insignificant  or  unproved  facts  with  the 
proud  words : 

I  think  that  these  facts  will  sufBoe  to  illumine  a  pace  of  the 
••  Anteoedents  of  the  Crime,"  of  which  the  "  aoouaer,"%^o  claims 
to  know  the  truth,  has  obviously  had  no  knowledfla.  (A  StamUnr. 
pages  21, 2».)  ^       *  ' 

Evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  war-conspiracy  is  thus 
also  discovered  by  the  historian  hi  the  "  iWco-Italian 
mtrigue,"  as  he  chooses  to  designate  the  relations  between 
France  and  her  partners  in  the  Entente  towards  Italy  from 
1902  down  to  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war.  I  should 
here  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  regard  the  attitude  of  italy 
down  to  the  declaration  of  neutrality  as  entirely  correct 
and  loyal,  such  an  attitude  as  was  demanded,  not  only  by 
Italian  interests,  but  also  by  political  fidelity  and  honour 
—which  for  me  are  "  no  empty  delusion."  I  have  nothing 
to  retract  in  the  judgment  which  I  have  already  passed  in 
ray  book.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
condemning— as  the  most  distinguished  statesman  of 
Italy,  Giohtti,  has  condemned— the  later  action  of  the 
Ministry  of  Salandra  during  its  negotiations  with  Austria 
and  Germanv,  the  higgling  and  bargaining  on  both  sides, 
and  the  final  resolution  for  war  against  her  former  allies. 
The  celebrated  "  parecchio  "  of  the  shrewd  Piedmontese 
("  What  Austria  offers  us  is,  after  all,  something  "),  and 
the  conclusion  he  drew  from  this  that  a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  preferable  to  two  in  the  bush,  I  still  consider  to-day — 
indeed,  more  than  ever  to-day,  after  two  years  of  war 
between  Italy  and  Austria— the  shrewdest  word  that 
could  be  spoken,  the  shrewdest  advice  that  could  e  given 
to  the  Italian  people.  I  am  by  no  means  certaii  hat  the 
Kmg,  the  Government,  and  the  people  of  Italy  would  not 
have  been  glad  to-day  if  they  had  accepted  the  compen- 
sation offered  in  May,  1915,  for  theur  neutrality,  which 
they  could  then  have  gained  without  any  sacrifice  of 
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ngnt  to  raise  such  a,  charao     t*>Iv*.  -,__     •       "      ' 
co'^uenceoftKii>^wkr  ^^^  STfl?  "^^^  ^ 

have  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  their  advanUge. 

f^m  fhJ^*^*  were  taken,  not  from  the  neutral  SwSTSJ 
J^Sh  Tf.^'"*T*  ?™\««".  but  from  the  French  frontier 
P^  l/)^''  ^"^•"'y  ^'^^^^  of  troops"  (^  s^^tZ: 
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TJii,  again,  »  a  favourite  trick  of  the  juggler.  When 
he  denres  to  prove  dii^cmiatic  agreements  and  his  cdlec- 
tion  of  snippets  does  not  render  him  the  necessary  service 
in  the  matter,  he  advances  military  measures  in  evidence : 
for  ex^jrie,  En^ish  naval  manoeuvres  in  the  North  Sea 
or  the  Baltic,  French  Army  manoeuvres  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  Russian  manoeuvres  on  the  westorn  fh>ntier. 
These  are  all  supposed  to  prove  bellicose  intentions  against 
Germany.  As  if  the  French  could  start  manoeuvres 
towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Russia  towards  Kamchatka. 
England  towards  Iceland  I  As  if  it  were  not  the  fact  that 
Germany  also  had  chosen  to  carry  out  her  manoeuvres  on 
the  eastern  or  western  frontiers  towards  Russia  or  France, 
but  not  towards  Austrian  Switzerland  I  In  many  passages 
in  his  war-pamphlets  Schiemann  makes  use  of  such 
references  to  manoeuvres  in  confirmation  of  warlike  inten- 
tioM,  apparently  with  success  so  far  as  his  credulous 
readers  are  concerned.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  Under- 
itendinj-pamphlet,  for  example,  we  read : — 

The  hypooray  with  which  the  intrigue  was  carried  out  ia  unex- 
unpled.  The  palm  ia  doubtleaa  due  to  the  friendly  viait  of  the 
l^Kli^  aquadron  to  Kiel  under  the  leaderahip  of  Admiisl  Beatty. 
Two  daya  after  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  it  began  ita  return 
journey  through  the  Kaiaer-WOhelm  Canal,  in  ordwto  join  the 
conMntrated  forces  of  the  entire  Engliah  fleet,  which  waa  lyina  ready 
for  battle  before  Spithead.  ' 

Thus  the  return  of  the  English  squadron  from  Kiel  on 
June  80th,  1914,  and  its  union  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
for  the  purpose  of  naval  manoeuvres— an  event  which  took 
place  twenty-three  days  before  the  Austrian  Ultimatum, 
which  evoked  the  dang^  of  a  European  war,  was  sent  to 
Serbia— the  return  of  the  English  vessels  to  their  home- 
ports  and  the  institution  of  naval  manoeuvres  on  a  large 
scale  (not  even  on  the  North  Sea  or  Baltic  coasts  of 
Geiinany,  which  elsewhere  is  represented  as  so  incrimi- 
nating a  circumstance),  this  entirely  inoffoisive  incident 
de^rves,  according  to  Schiemann,  "  the  palm  of  hypocrisy," 
and  forthwith  attaches  to  the  English  manoeuvre-fleet  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  "lying  ready  for  battle  before 
spitnead     I 

^  The  German  patriot,  Schiemann,  does  not  appear  to 
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conuder  that  hii  Gemum  rcMien  are  capable  of  realism* 
what  results  must  necessarily  foUow  from  this  ^tirdy 
Idiotic  ssrstem  of  transforming  manoeuvre  incidents  into 
bdhcoee  mtenttons.    Every  conclusion  that  he  has  any- 
where  or  at  any  time  deduced  frwn  the  land  ot  sea  man- 
oeuvTM  of  the  Entente  Powers  could  be  applied  with  the 
same  logic  to  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance.    They 
aJso  have  manoeuvred  every  year  on  sea  and  on  land ; 
they  also  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  manoeuvred  only 
?S.  fL^j  *?  °"  "^^f^  •  possible  war  could  take  place. 
The  tactical  pnnciples  of  German  military  sdencelay 
down  that  "the  best  defence  is  found  in  the  attack^ 
and  in  accordance  with  this  doctrine  the  German  man- 
oeuvres were  always  offensive  and  not  defensive ;    they 
always  took  pUice  towards  the  east,  the  west  or  the  north, 
and  were  thus  directed  towards  the  Entente  Powers.    On 
SHJiuemanns  logic  this    fact  must  furnish  indispuUble 
Slil-'^K*?  P****  Schiemanns  of  Engknd,  France,  and 
Russia  that  Germany  for  forty-flve  years  has  devoted  aU 
her  preparations  to  an  offensive  against  the  Entente  Powers. 
But  this  m  no  way  troubles  the  great  mind  of  Schiemann. 
nor  apparently  his  readers.    In  the  general  rise  in  p^ 
in  Gennany,  logic  has  clearly  become  an  object  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  these  people. 

It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  in  creating  the  Franco- 
Italian  mtngue,  for  which  no  other  evidence  was  available. 
Italian  nuhtary  measures  should  be  caUed  to  his  assistance! 
Because  Itdy  took  her  troops  for  Tripoli  from  the  French 
frontier  and  not  from  the  Swiss  or  the  Austrian  frontier 
the  condunon  of  the  Franco-Italian  plot  is,  so  far  a^ 
hchiematm  is  concerned,  proved  for  a  date  as  far  back  as 
1911.    There  was  no  cause  for  apprehension  from  France 
—France  had  already  become  the  "  secret  ally  "  of  Italy 
From  Austria,   however,   everything  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, although  Italy  was  united  with  Austria  iiTthe 
Trip  e  Allmnce,  and  although  the  Treaty  on  which  the 
Triple  Alliance  rested  was  renewed  without  modification  in 
the  following  year,  1912,  even  before  its  expiration.  What, 
however,  was  th^re  to  apprehend  from  Switzerhmd.    If  the 
fact  that  troops  were  left  on  the  frontier  facing  Austria 
was  an  indication  of  the  dissension  which  already  existed 
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uS^f  A^^  ■?**  l^y-  ^"  *^«  '•«*  **»•*  tooop«  were 
Irft  on  the  Swiss  frontier  a  sign  of  dissension  or  perhaps 

*hrFn*i!^f  Wcssi ve  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Itkly  aSd 
SS  ^*?**?,  rT""  *«»*»»*  Swit«erlan<f?  Ah,  yei  X 
W  of  It  aU  I    You  are  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  t^tTHwJ 

S^STT  •  ®"V°"  ^S*  »*  without  understSSSiaSd 
mthout  logic,  ancf  you  aUow  yourself  to  be  caught  oSy 
too  often  in  your  own  snares.  ^ 

But  there  is  something  better  to  come : 
dmwn  (from  ths  denudation  of  the  Fimoo  JftSuS  #  JJ^tL-JVu  ? 

without,  however,  producing  a  shadow  of  proofinVuiSSrtof 
hu.  assertion,  and  which,^en  if  true,  mSyhaJS  KSi^ 
for  all  sorts  of  strategical  and  not  poffi  SS- 
this  msigniflcant  and  unproved  fact  Sve  the  fS^ 
PowwsHie  signal  that  pSor  ItalyWas  now  to  £  JSl 

fiS^n  o^^'fn  ^^'"^  ^^^  and  makesTe^J  tw! 
^l\e  ?S  HiSJi'T  °"''*  "^°'*  *»y  reference  to  this 
SS?S;  Ji  T>^  .?^  preparations  for  war  pursued  by 
the  Entente  Powers  throughout  many  years  ^ 

In  this  arbitrarily  devwed  inference  he 'is  nevertheless 
much  mconvenienced  by  one  fact,  which.  mSnatelt 

the  tS^I  S?^*  °^i;S^  *^!  ^»7'  ^«»y.  t^°enewi  5 
the  Tnple  Alliance.  What  then  does  he  do  ?  He  constni«. 
a  further  conspiracy,  in  which,  "  as  it  appeal,  Isvolskv  had 
durectly  or  indirectly  a  part "  (without  Wskj^DeK 
or  Grey  it  is  unpossible  to  get  alone).     As  a  res«?t^ 

Ss"'S/*^°'t?  ^°  'e^^'  *°  &t  the1rT&*to 
Italy s  withdrawal  from  the  Triple  Alliance;  it  wm  on 
the  contrary,  considered  preferalble  to  continue  aT  more 
advantaffeous  "  the  existing  relation  in  wWch  ^^10^^ 
Sf.'S^R.*^*^-  P^Sfy  °^  *^«  °*her  side."  ThSs^SaTuS 
?iii?."rn?'  »"nl*«»~"*ly  with  the  formal  renewaloflhe 
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It«^y  and  the  Entente  Powers,  the  effect  of  which  was  that 

Italy  should  only  ostensibly  remain  a  member  of  the 

J.'nple  Alliance,  whereas,  in  fact,  she  should  be  subservient 

to  the  interests  of  the  Entente  Powers.    Has  there  ever 

been  such  a  falsification  of  history  ?    Is  it  not  a  notorious 

fact  that  It  was  only  under  the  protection  and  with  the 

support  of  her  partners  in  the  Triple  Alliance  that  Italy 

was  able  to  carry  out  with  success  her  campaign  in  Tripoli  > 

Is  It  not  well  known  that  it  was  just  the  policy  of  England 

Kinf  f^"f^'  i:!l^  the  former  was  apprehensiye  for 

i^P  u^^.  *xf  '****''  '°'  ^^"'  ''hich  put  all  kinds  of 

nlrri  w '"  **•*  '"?.  ?f  **»«  ^^^^  «  ^e»  I^byan  cam- 

^.^V      *"  "^y  "*•"  *>e  v*;"^  ••"°"«  disputes  which  broke 

W^i  J^r*^"*?''^  ^^i""*  ^^y  °"  *«»«»*  «'  ««rtain  naval 

n^«1    5  '"  **•*  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  which  might  have 

involved  grave  consequences  had  it  not  beenTfor  the 

support  given  by  the  (Central  Powers.    We  may  recall  the 

French  occupation  of  the  hinteriand  of  Tripoli,  and  the 

f ^!?  /i'T   °". 'certain   '«>ntier   territoVies   between 

Egypt  and  Cyrenaica.    It  was  exclusively  the  existing 

Wf:^^''*"**  ^^"^  Ita^y  had  to  thank  for  the  succcm^ 
her  African  campaign  of  plunder. 

h.?VI  Sf^'emw*"  suppresses  everything  that  contradicts 
his  assertion  of  the  existence  since  1912  of  a  Prwieo! 
Italian  conspiracy,  as  well  as  of  a  general  European  con- 
spiracy  to  make  war  against  Germany  and  AustrilT  He  is 
for  instance,  entirrlyl?lent  with  regid  to  Giolitti's  revei: 

Antecedents  of  the  Crime."*    In  contradistinction  to  the 
snippets  of  the  professor  of  history,  these  revelations  how! 

theL?;^t^ThrK**"'y  P~^*^'  ^'^  •"  *heir  dX  aTd 
their  text ;  they  have  never  at  any  time  been  disputed  bv 
Austria  or  Germany,  and  they  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
in  the  summer  of  1918  Austria  had  alridy  planned  an 
aggressive  war  against  Serbia,  which  was  t^hen  Z  intS 
execution  in  the  summer  of  1914.    In  connect^n  SSth  t£ 

{?  hive  ^i^fi".  discussion  (the  secret'T^m^  nt  i^ejSd 
to  have  existed  for  years  between  Italy  andthcEnte^ 

cannot  possibly  have  existed  :  for  had  it  existedTir^Sd 
'  See  J'acnut,  p.  121. 
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5pi  hare  rauiiied  eoneeded  from  Austrian  and  G«nnan 
diploma^until  the  summer  of  IMS,  and  before  executing 
h^aggressiTe  mteattons  against  Serbia,  Austria  would  have 
taken  ewe  not  to  have  asked  Italy  for  her  eventual  support 
jn  any  European  war  that  might  break  out.    That  liter 
in  the  course  of  the  present  war  at  a  given  point  in  tune! 
Italy  began  ncg«}tuit[ons  with  the  Entente  lowers,  and 
fInaUy  mtervoied  on  their  side  is  another  question,  on 
which  I  havealready  exprnsed  my  opinion.  That,  however, 
w  a  tep  whidi  was  taken  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war.    On  the  other  hand,  Schiemann's  construction  of  a 
conspiracy  between  Italy  and  the  Entente  Powers  existinc 
long  years  before  the  war  (intended  along  with  his  other 
"f  I?**ilS  ?^"  °'  «"'•*  *®  confirm  the  bdlicose  intentions 
"  1"?  ™P*e  Entente)  is  entirely  nebulous  in  its  character 
hStoSUTf^*^^***"  with  all  the  flrmly-established 
On  this  occasion  Schiemann  is  guilty  of  a  pleasinv 

JSTf  \oft  •*!?"***  *!»*  ^^"^  Government  of  that  time 
^1911-18)  a#a     mm  piu»  uUra  in  periidv,"  and  this  perfidy 
IS  to  be  found  more  particulariy  in  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
Apiomatists  stood  in  the  most  confidential  rdations  with 
theu-    Entente   friends,   but  that   "simultaneously  thev 
aUowed  the  Italian  General  Staff   to   consider   imlitarv 
measures  with  ours  to  meet  the  event  of  a  war."    (A  Slan. 
derer,  pure  20  )    Thus  the  Italian  General  Staff,  and  not 
merely  the  Austrian,   in  other  words  the  whole  Triple 
Alliance  had  down  to  1912,  and  therefore  in  all  precedinff 
years  as  weU,  considered  military  measures  to  meet  the 
!n^"lK^^"i    What  else  did  t^e  English,  the  Russian 
and  the  French  naval  and  military  staffs  do  ?    Did  thev 
not  also  consider  military  measures  to   meet   the    event 
?. '^".l   Why  is  it  that  what  they  contemplated  was 
on  thcsr  side  an  offensive  war,  whereas  on  the  side  of  the 
Tnj^e  Alliance  it  was  merely  a  defensive  war  ? 

Thus  Herr  Schiemann  disposes  of  his  own  argument 
J    .   "ft****    pushing  proofs,"  with  which  he  endeavour^ 
to  slay  the  accuser.    I  should  require  to  write  volumes 
a  I  desired  to  pursue  in  detail  this  ludicrous  manner  of 
demonstration,  resting  on  newspaper  snippets,  on  arbi- 
trary eonstruct!<ms  and  insinuations,  on  the  interpretation 

r  8 
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fj  ■*«U«'  incident*  in  one  sense  or  another,  aeeording  to 
the  side  from  whieh  they  emanate.  Schiemann's  untenable 
and  inconsequent  pamphlets  of  intrigue  are  unworthy  c^  so 
gre^  pains.  Nevertheless,  it  u  worth  while  to  show 
ele^  on  one  pmnt  the  method  adoptH  by  these  writers, 
in  order  to  prove  to  the  German  people  by  what  means 
and  by  what  maliee— for  Schiemann  himself  does  not 
believe  a  word  of  his  accusations— it  has  bem  deceived 
meited,  and  no  matter  how  the  war  ends,  led  to  disaster 
If  ^  this  place  I  consider  in  detaU  the  machinations 
of  Schiemann,  what  I  say  appUes  as  emphaticaUy  to  the 
?***f  V!^^^  °^  history,  Herr  Hans  F.  Hehnolt,  whose 
book,  The  Secret  AmteeedenU  of  the  World  War,  teems  with 
as  many  perversions  of  the  truth  as  the  wu-pamphlets  ta 
his  ooUeague,  Schiemann.  The  imx>f  of  this  fact  I  must 
reserve  for  another  occasion.  The  Esprit  iTetcalier  of  the 
WorltTe  Hietory^  has  ordered  that  Herr  Hefanolt  sliould 
bring  out  a  book  under  this  title-^t  book  wUdi  in  its  sub- 
title is  described  as  a  c<dlecti(m  "  of  historical  errors,  per- 
versions and  inventimu."  The  book  is  written  by  IIvTl. 
Hertdet,  and  in  its  tiAth  edition  was  prepared  and  edited 
by  Herr  Prof esM>r  Hdmolt.  I  may  exjuress  the  hope  that 
the  nmth  editicm  may  be  considerably  enlarged  and  en- 
riched by  the  perversions  and  inventions  at  Herr  Hehnolt 
and  Herr  Schiemann. 


LiKs  HAVE  "  Short  Legs." 

It  is  throughout  possiUe  to  determine  how  short  are 
the  1ms  with  which  Schiemann's  lies  are  furnished. 
Ostensibly  the  war-conspiracy  was  hatched  in  the  summer 
of  1906  in  the  roadsteacl  at  Reval.  Nevertheless,  Russia's 
climb-down  in  the  crisis  caused  by  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  took  place  in  the  spriiu;  of  1909 ;  in  the  summer 
of  1909,  as  Schiemann  himself  relates,  the  Tsar  and  the 
Emperor  William  met,  and  the  speeches  which  were  then 
exchansed  "  nermitted  the  inference  that  Russia  would 
allow  herself  to  become  the  ally  neither  of  French 
revenge,  nor  of  the  English  policy  of  panic."  (A 
Slanderer,  jptLgt  88.)  *^  ^ 

>  [Tr^penwiti  der  Weltgetchioht*.] 
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Uvchky  is  removed  from  his  port  m  Minister  of  Foreign 
AffMrs,  and  Sucmctf  appointed  in  his  place  (Autumn,  IMO) ; 
English  and  Russian  jouniali<>ts  point  to  the  dangers  of 
European  tension  and  preach  reconciliation  ;  fromFrance 
political  friends  of  the  professor  write  to  him  "  that  the 
public  opmi<m  of  the  coontry  desires  to  maintain  peace. 
•~*  "i.^*^***  not  to  act  with  Enp^d  "  {A  SUmderer, 
page  W\.    The  Emperor  WiUiam,  who  stands  in  the  best 
personal  rdations  to  the  new  English  King,  George  V., 
ffoes  to  London  to  the  funeral  of  King  Edward  VII. ;   the 
T»ar  ccnnes  to  Potsdam  accompanied  by  Sazcmof.    These 
are  aU  facts  which  Schiemann  himsdf  relates  in  deUil 
;f„?r**T'*^'  P*8*^  S-^-M) ;  but  in  so  doing  he  completely 
fonwts  that  a  few  pages  previously  he  has  ipven  us  a  picture 
™  the  war-conspiracy,  and  a  few  pages  later  he  again  depicU 
It  m  his  pages.    In  order  to  solve  all  theM  contradictions, 
mration  IS  made  of  "  contradictory  political  tendencies  " 
m  E^land,  France  and  Russia,  and,  in  passing,  of  the  lack 
of  independence  of  the  rulers  in  relation  to  their  bellicose 
Governments.    In  short,  that  he  may  be  able  to  continue  to 
spin  the  red  thread  of  the  wur-conspiracy,  the  hist<nical 
scnbUer  plays  ducks  and  drakes  with  historical  facts,  and 
fits  m  everything  to  the  needs  of  the  theories  which  he  u 
construing. 

The    Negotiations    for    an    Anou>-German    Undeu- 

8TANDIN0  IN  THE  Light  of  Schiemann's  Hwtobical 

Investigations.    The  Agadr  Incident. 

In  the  first  half  of  1911  the  Emperor  William  wen>  ;  > 
London  to  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  to  Queen  ^'-  i- rir 
and    was    enthusiastically    received    by    the    pop'-WJ'-. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  German  Crown  Prince  att^-n-* 
the  coronation  of  King  George,  and  was  also  most  syrj- 
pathetically  received.    In  the  same  period  there   tk.k 
place  between  the  two  Governments  the  extremely  impor- 
tant negotiations  with  a  view  to  a  political  understandinff 
and  a  simultaneous  limitation  of  naval  armaments,  which 
I  have  already  discussed  in  J'accuse  (pages  96-100).  and 
to  which  I  will  return  in  detail  in  a  special  chapter. 

These  negotiations  were  also  reflected  in  the  meetings 
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of  Parliament  in  both  countries.  It  may  be  raiBcient  to 
refer  here  to  the  meetings  of  the  Reichstag  of  February 
28rd  and  March  80th,  1911,  in  which  viofent  charges— 
and  thMe  not  merely  from  the  side  of  the  opposition—were 
directed  ag^nst  the  Chancellor.  F  :-r  von  feethmann,  on 
account  of  the  fngid  attitude  he  had  assumed  towards  the 
Jfinglish  proposals,  and  in  a  resolution  couched  in  fairly 
sharp  terms  a  request  was  directed  to  the  Government  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  other  Powers  on  the  subject 
of  a  simultaneous  and  proportional  limitation  of  armaments. 

if^^     ^J^^ii^  *.**"  ?'f^  **»  ^^y'"  memorable  speech 
of  March  18th,  1911,  in  which  he  described  the  level  ofth« 
English  naval  estunates  of  that  time  as  the  "  h^h-water 
mark,     and  prophesied  the  breakdown  of  civilisation,  if 
some  way  were  not  found  of  restricting  the  increase  of 
expenditure  on  armaments,  and  of  arriving  at  an  agreement 
with   Germany.    Grey's   words  and  proposals  of  peace 
should  be  compared  with  the  answer  of  the  Chanodlor. 
von  Bethmann  HoUweg,  in  the  meeting  of  the  Reichstac' 
or  March  80th,  1911,  which  merely  repeated  the  wretched 
hackneved  argument  on  the  other  side,  that  it  would  be 
unpossible  to  be  sure  that  the  other  side  was  not  secreUy 
exceedmg  the  agreed  limits  (although,  as  everyone  knowi 
not  a  gaiter-button  on  the  other  side  can  be  concealed 
from  the  wonderfully  organised  system  of  espionage  of  all 
countries.  Germany  being  the  most  efficient)  Tmd    that 
therefore   the   question    of  general    disarmament   "was 
insoluble  so  long  as  men  are  men  and  States  are  Stetes." 
And  in  this  armiment  the  Chancellor,  acting  on  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  PrussUn  opponents  of  every  agreement 
as  to  armaments,  produced  in  conscious  perversion  the 
bogey  of  general  disarmament,  although  in  reaMty  in  the 
English  proposals  of  that  time,  and  in  all  sinular  proposals 

h..t  ?^?KL°fl  T*/'^^  """r^^^y  °"*'  °^  «*"*™'  disarmament; 
but  m  the  first  place  of  a  suspension  only  of  armaments 
on  the  basis  of  the  H(Uu»  quo,  and  it  was  only  as  a 
possibility  that  a  later  proportional  reduction  of  arma- 
ments was  contemplated. 

As  I  have  said,  I  propose  to  enter  more  fiiUy  into  this 
question  in  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  the  Anglo-German 
negotiations.    For  the  moment,  in  settling  accounts  with 
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the  Geraun  IMroulMe  my  only  purpose  is  to  place  in  the 
pillonr  his  tactics  of  suppression  and  falsification  as  exem- 
plified on  this  point  also.  Schiemann  ''as  not  a  word  to 
say  of  all  these  epoch-making  negotia.,.ons  between  the 
Governments  in  the  first  half  of  1911,  of  their  reaction  on 
the  parliamentary  negotiations,  of  Grey's  peace-utterances, 
and  of  their  frigid  rejection  by  the  Chancellor.  Of  Hal- 
dane  s  missir  :  he  speaks  only  in  passing.  For  the  better 
instruction  of  the  accuser  he  refers  to  his  Understanding- 
pamphlet.  Even  in  this  pamphlet,  however  (pages  22-28), 
I  5'  ek  in  vain  for  anything  bearing  on  the  important 
cvcnte  of  1911.  It  is  true  that  Schiemann  mentions 
AMuiths  speech  of  July,  1910,  and  also  the  answer 
which  Bethmann  gave  in  December,  1910,  although,  of 
course,  he  is  careful  not  to  refer  in  closer  detail  to  the 
contents,  which  implicate  the  German  Government  while 
exculpating  that  of  England.  He  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever of  the  speeches  and  negotiations  of  the  first  half  of 
1911,  down  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Agadir  incident ;  he 
suppresses  also  the  Crown  Prince's  visit  (although  other- 
wise he  attaches  enormous  importance  to  the  visits  of 
Princes)  and  instead  of  dwelling  on  this,  he  adds  to  his 
account  of  V-".  Emperor's  visit  an  observation,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  verify,  in  the  following  words  : 

Immediately  att^r  hia  (the  Emperor's)  departure,  the  campwgn 
wMMMn  renewed,  and  even  while  the  Emperor  William  was  m 
London,  Oroy  had  already  stated  to  Mettemich,  our  Ambassador, 

415?  "refnente  concluded  between  England  and  France  imposed 
on  finglaod  the  duty  of  supporting  France  even  if  they  should  remain 
in  Fes  for  aleiuthv  period  ;  this  could  only  be  understood  as  signi- 
fying that  England  had  promised  the  French  the  right  of  gradually 
annexing  Morocco,  and  that  she  was  resolved  to  support  them  in  the 
process  by  force  of  arms.     (.4  Slattderer,  page  41.) 

Since  Schiemann  omits  to  quote  his  authority,  I  am 
unable  to  determine  whether  Grey  made  these  observations 
to  Mettemich,  and  if  so  in  what  form.  Having  regard  to 
the  complete  incredibility  of  this  student  of  history  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  a  statement  by 
Grey  in  the  sense  that  England  promised  the  French  the 
n^t  to  annex  Morocco  and  that  she  would  support  her 
in  this  matter  by  force  of  arms,  was  not  and  cannot  have 
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^nZ"t  'J?*  ***'  ^^^  C^Sv^'S  Sd  dlZed  to 
eoncur    in   the   suggestion    of    an    Anglo-FrenTh    navid 

irSf?J2t°"tSfSJ.**?  dispatch  of^e  P^.  a  W 
*u  ine  ract  that  the  English  efforts  to  reach  Aon^ 
ment  were  crowned  with  roocess,  prove  Sat  ^  „JS^ 
•  diplomatist  as  Grey  cannot  poSbly  haveSjL  2^^fon 

was  stui  m  London.    You  tnocnted  it,  Herr  ProfessorHike 

:inl«  u"*1.''*i.r**'*'^  promoted  and  promised  peace  the 
cloven  hoof  of  the  war-conspiracy  you  yourself  i^JJ-Jei!** 

*•••♦♦ 

Jl^^lfJ'^hV  J'^'vations  which  Schiemann  links  to  his 
account  of  the  Emperor's  visit  and  to  the  dispatch  of  th^ 
Panther  are  extraordinarily  characteristic  of  his  method  : 

inStSttSrSJul^rStf^?*  their  agant.  infonnation  which 
'S^uX^lrBS^^J^r'-     ^  P?^*«*  *°  ^  intention 

auo  an  extremely  suapicioua  fact  Outt  t.hm  f^..-.  _«  *u-  ■^""''     " 


SlSLfarr^  «!)  P'*"'^  •«J'«vely  on  the  Belgian  fronS? 

Thus: 
iJlU^^'^^^  °^^"'  General  Staff  pointed  to  Endand's 

SSh??nBe™Sl^'^«^T,rf°P*°^'^««^-  OuSter^ 
attach*  m  Berne— Berne  of  all  places  I  presumably  because 
of  ite  geographical  proximity  to  Brussds  and  CoLSen 
m^wKth^EL*??-.  ^  ^^^-^^^  state  orrte 

eigK^davs^t^r  ffr^^^P*  "^^^  *PP*"^  '"  B«'«i"™ 
eigmeen  oays  after  the  German  invasion  of  AuirasL  4th 

mi}itU*^*^°"/*'  *^*  ¥«•*"  Govenmient  had  Sd  fi 
mU  taty  assistance  on  August  5th.  and  Belgium  hadks  il 

Furt^r^'^K     '""^^  5*1^*°  E2?J"»d  many  ^ars  aio^.'? 

1914.  did  not  occupy  Copenhagen,  which  in  the  summS  of 

'  Waxweiler,  page  191. 
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1911  they  had  flrmly  intended  to  occupy  T  From  the 
Underttonding'pampfdtt  (page  24)  we  learn  where  Herr 
Schiemann  and  the  German  General  Staff  got  this  terrifying 
information  with  regard  to  England's  intentions  : 

^*  S*?^,"***  b«»m©  publicly  known,  but  it  has  been  determined 
on  reliable  authority  that  at  that  time  the  En^h  naval  attach^ 
m  Rome  indicated  that  in  the  event  of  the  war  which  he  expected, 
|™g'*P<i  would  be  compelled  to  occupy  Belgium  or  Copenhagen. 
Tfau  would  certainly  be  a  brutal  action,  but  it  would  be  demanded 
by  historical  precedent  as  well  as  by  the  circumstanoea  of  the  case. 

We  thus  have  the  whole  intrigue  before  us.  The  English 
naval  attach^  in  Rome  (this  ism  Schiemann's  view  "deter- 
mined on  reliable  authority  ")  indicates  that  England  would 
be  coinpelled  to  occupy  Belgium  or  Copenhagen.  This 
strategical  idea,  the  peculiar  property  of  the  English  naval 
attach^  in  Rome,  is  commumcated  to  the  German  military 
attach^  in  Berne,  and  by  him  conveyed  to  the  German 
General  Staff.  On  the  way  from  Rome  to  Berlin  via 
Berne,  the  strat^cal  opinions  of  the  English  naval 
attach^  are  transformed  into  a  firm  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Government  and  into  the  immediate  immi- 
nence of  the  predatory  act  in  question.  It  is  thus  that 
history  is  made  by  Herr  Schiemann  ! 

(2)  The  tours  of  the  French  General  Staff  and  the  man- 
oeuvres on  the  Belgian  frontier  constituted,  according  to 
Schiemann, "  an  extremdy  suspicious  fact."  I  have  already 
asked :  Where,  then,  wore  the  French  to  manonivre,  ia 
order  not  to  strike  Herr  Schiemann  as  suspicious  ?  To—ai^ 
the  Pyrenees,  perhus,  (Mr  the  Atlantic  OceMi  ?  If  Herr 
Schiemann  were  to  he  M^i^ed,  they  would  »ot  even  have 
been  idlowed  to  numoeuvre  towards  the  Ita^n  frontier, 
for  in  that  eaae  he  would  at  once  have  exclaimed  :  *'  Aha  ! 
another  jwoof  of  the  Franco-Itirtan  intrigue  ;  Urn  French 
are  manoeuvring  on  the  Italian  frontier  in  secret  agreement 
with  Italy,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  as  if  they  considered 
it  possible  for  a  war  to  arMe  with  the  partner  in  the  Triple 
Alliance ;  whereas  in  rcvlM^y  they  are  gA\  tarred  with  the 
same  brush."  Once  mcHre,  then,  what  manoeuvres  would 
really  appew  to  you  to  be  unsinpieiou*,  Herr  Schiemwrn  ? 
Clearly,  only  the  Prussian  manoeuv/es  when  directed  to- 
wards Russia  and  France,  and  the  Aurtme  when  they  took 
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place  on  the  Galicion  frontier.    Here  anin  we  have  th#. 

book,  before  whom  the  accuser  with  his  "  unsdentSe 
method  must  stand  uncovered.  The  man  oTte  the 
most  important  negotiations  between  Parliaments  imd 
Governments,  and  instead  of  these  he  carries  onhS  wS? 
tions  by  means  of  tours  of  the  General  Staff°nZoe^ 
and  reports  from  a  mUitary  attach^  at  Berne-laJImattoV 
a'TsoU^:,^'''  "^'^'^  ^  -*  --"y  insygcSl^Sft 

*•♦••♦♦ 

.  Schiemann  achieves  a  further  preposterous  falsification 
of  th.T""*  °^  ^"»!i?*'  ««"«««»*  ^ter  the  setSSi^S! 

of  the  ^^TT  '°"^*"^-      I"  «on»"ou»  contravention 
oi   the  truth   he  construes   a    diveroency    between   the 
tendenc.es    of    a   section   of  LiberdT  public  oSn  in 
EngUind    and   Asquith's   Cabinet.      This    diveSSicv   S 
sheer  imagination.    All  the  members  of  Asquith^?SSnrt 
stood,   not  m  opposition  to,   but  at  th?  h«id   of  the 
movement  for  an  und«8tandin^.  which  arose  Srectiy  oSj 
of  the  damjerous  Agadir  co^ct.    The  initiat.^?  ?he 
campaign  for  an  understanding  is  to  be  found  in  Grev's 
speech  delivered  in  Parliament  on  November  27th    IMl 
of  which  mention  has  alreadv  been  made,    lie  same 
honourable  fmidamental  note  o/a  sincere  desire  tolmp^^ 
the  relations  with  Germany,  and  in  this  way  to  seciW  a 
rapprochement    between    the    two   groups   of   fiSSSaS 
EnS  ^^^^^^^^  the  speechran^d  actions  ofiK 
English  Mimsters  at  this  time.    It  would  take  us  too  far 
to  consider  al    these  utterances  here.     I  challenge  the 
professor  of  history  to  point  out  a  simrle  utteraSce  of 
Asquith,  HaJdane,  ChurcCll,  or  Lloyd   G?orge,  orTthf 
other  members    of  the   English  Cabinet  in*^  ^hich   they 
occupied  a  position  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Liberal 
Press  notices  quoted  by  Schiemann  himself,  or  in  which 
they  preached  anything  else  than  an  understanding  and  a 

fTtn,  1911,  which  has  been  mentioned  on  several  occasions 

s  perverted  by  Schiemann.  as  I  have  already  poS  C^j 

into  Its  direct  contrary,  both  in  its  meaning  and  in  its 

tendency  (see  Cook,  page  29,  J'aceuse,  pages  97,  98).     The 
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speech  is,  in  fact,  the  initiation  of  the  resumption  of  the 
Anfflo-German  negotiations  for  an  understanding  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  Agadir  conflict.  Grey 
expressly  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  Franco-Germui 
settlement  "cleaned  the  slate"  with  r^ard  to  Anglo- 
German  relations  as  well. 

Even  Schiemann  cannot  avoid  producing  from  his 
rqfister  of  snippets  significant  English  Press  extracts  in 
favour  of  an  Anfflo-German  understanding.  Further,  he 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  a  real  militery  convention 
between  France  and  England  did  not  exist,  but  that  there 
was  rather  another  condition  of  affairs  which  he  depicts 
as  follows : 

On  every  oocMion  when  •  war  appeand  to  be  more  or  leas  threaten- 
ing, the  two  Govemmoita  oonaultea  together,  and  promised  to  afford 
each  other  mutual  militaiy  mipport  for  a  definite  period  of  time. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  190S,  as  well  as  at 
the  time  of  the  incident  of  Casablanca.  In  the  course  of  this  year, 
however,  the  Entente  Cordiale  had  become  so  flexible  an  instrument, 
that  whenever  the  circumstances  i^peared  to  demand  it,  a  military 
agreement  was  orally  concluded  to  remain  in  force  for  the  duration 
of  the  crisis,  (uid  this  led  to  the  exchange  of  very  precise  views  as  to 
how  the  military  forces  of  the  two  nations  wore  to  be  used.  (A 
Slandenr,  page  45.) 

Here  again  the  Professor  gives  himself  away  by  involun- 
tarily revealing  the  character  of  the  Entente  as  a  defensive 
and  not  as  an  offensive  union.  Military  agreements 
which  were  concluded  only  from  case  to  case,  when  a  war 
more  or  less  "  threatened,"  or  "  whenever  the  circum- 
stances appeared  to  demand  it,"  and  then  were  only  orally 
determined  "  for  the  duration  of  the  crisis,"  cannot  possibly 
have  been  agreements  for  an  offensive  war  and  for  a 
military  attack.  The  words  used  by  Schiemann  himself, 
"  when  a  war  appeared  to  be  threateniiu,"  etc.,  clearly 
indicate  that  on  all  the  occasions  cited  by  him  (1905,  1909, 
1911)  war  was  not  intended  by  the  Entente  Powers,  but 
w»s  merely  dreaded  by  them— a  state  of  affairs  which  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  an  intentional  provocation  of 
war — and  that  their  agreements  were  designed  for  defence, 
and  not  for  asgression.  So  here  acain,  as  everywhere, 
lies  have  short  Tegs  because  the  liars  have  short  memories. 
♦♦♦♦•♦♦ 
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loJiyi'Pf^  dsewhere  of  Haldane's  nuMion  of  Februwy. 
of  the  English  and  German  Governments  tS  each^« 
SuI?tinn'!2T-  ^  P°*°*  °'»*  Schiemann'.7«fl^oS 
s^Sm^Si^^".*"  "P""*"*  '^"^  Ws  whofe  geneiS 
sy»tem,  that  this  mission  abo  was  not  sincerely  intenc^  h^ 

which  contmued^to  press  more  loudly  for  an  undersfflS 

It  expressed  m  the  Slanderer,  page  47,  •^ostensibly  to  nave 
theway  to  an  understanding  V'reaUty  to  reconnoiSe*?nd 
procure  new  arguments  forflie  policy  of  thrSSirtwhirh 

song.      ihe  Engluh  Mmisters  may  do  what  thev  like- 

iiSolSf^  "^^^  P*^''  speeches'^  in  ParliamSSLihei; 
wechM  are  suppressed  or  falsified ;  they  may  travd  to 

?™i^  ^  l^"^^  «  "nderstandiii-dwffi  iSd  dis^ 
honest  motives  are  ascribed  to  their  loumeys  ;  thVy  mlv 

a  rMtnctaon  of  armaments— these  proposals  are  ascribeH 

Sils^slrs*'  r*^*'  i^"*  they jreS:;  m^^y^i^ 

nnLr^^^  *°  sleep  and  to  weaken  her  from  a  military 

JSv^   '^♦riu"*  °'?'*  *^»*  «*"P»<*  Michel  might^ 
attacked  with  the  greater  security  liter  on. 
of  w  S®  "fcoun*  o^  the  faUure  of  Haldane's  mission  and 
ri^fr  '  report  (distorted  by  Schiemami).  to  wficlTl 
return  later,  there  is  at  once  added  the  Ivimr  senteno/ 

sion  of  Enj^and's  efforts  for  peace :  ""f^cs 

thit  ^d  S^t^edh";^  ♦^  ***  ^"^^  e«»"°»«  everything 
"""  '^rv!  °*  '•quuwa  by  the  three  oonapirina  Powers  aomw  nl? 
many  at  the  moment  of  the  contemplated^^ot     TT^fc?JJ?l  J^!!' 

negotiations  of  RevSl  (A  -Sfandew.^  «  )  *^****  *°  '*''  '°  *•>• 

•♦♦♦♦•♦ 

svstem  *of^i»ffi«T"P*-°"  °^,An«lo-German  relations  the 
^stem  of  falsification  is  gaUy  continued.  Churchill's 
we  1-known  proposals  for  a  naval  holiday,  which  were 
twice  made  by  the  English  Minister  (in  1012  and  1918)  2J 
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Sioted  by  the  man  of  the  scientific  method  of  investigation, 
e  defender  of  the  truth,  who  has  the  audacity  to  accuse 
others  of  conscious  slander.  He  refers  to  these  proposals 
in  the  following  sentence  {A  Slanderer,  page  48) :  "  Immedi- 
ately after  Haldane's  return  Churchill  delivered  his 
notorious  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  German 
fleet  was  a  luxury  but  the  English  fleet  a  necessity."  Here 
amin  Schiemann's  jugglery  consists  in  selectii^  from 
Churchill's  speech,  though  it  is  true  he  gives  ft  in  a 
falsified  form,  an  idea  which,  in  fact,  occurred  in  many 
English  ministerial  speeches,  and  which  was  entirely 
justified,*  yet  he  neverthdess  entirely  suppresses  the 
essential  substance  of  Churchill's  statements.  Certainly 
no  one  can  dispute  the  justice  of  the  idea  expressed  by 
English  statesmen,  that  for  England  with  her  then  in- 
significant land  force,  her  insular  position,  and  world-wide 
colonial  possessions,  the  navy  had  a  very  different  impor- 
tance from  what  it  had  for  Germany,  which,  after  afl,  is 
primarily  a  Continental  State,  with  relatively  insignificant 
colonial  possessions,  and  with  land  forces  exceedinff  that  of 
all  other  countries  in  efficiency  and  striking  power.  This  was 
exclusively  the  idea  to  which  English  statesmen  gave 
frequent  expression,  not  with  the  object  of  hindering 
Germany  in  the  development  of  her  fleet,  but  of  explaining 
their  pomt  of  view,  that  England  must  always  adhere  to 
the  principle  that  her  nav^  forces  should  maintain  a 
certam  ptroportional  superiority  over  those  of  Germany. 
The  falsifier  of  histoiy  tears  this  correct  idea  from 
ChurchUl's  speech  in  a  garbled  form,  and  he  suppresses 
the  sagacious  and  weighty  proposals  of  the  English  First 
Lord  for  the  introduction  of  a  naval  holiday  between  the 
two  countries. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  more  detailed  accounts  of 
Churchill's  proposal  contained  in  Cook  (page  88)  and  in 
my  book,  and  compares  with  these  the  three  lines  which 
the  Slanderer  gives  to  Churchill's  speech,  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  love  of  truth  wMch  inspires  this 
joiurnalistic  leader  of  the  "  true  Prussian  people.'^  I  have 
carefully  examined  both  his  pamphlets,  and  only  once  in 

'  See  alao  Qrey'a  speech  in  Parliament.  March  29th,  1909.  Cook, 
page  8. 
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•n  (Mumemtion  of  all  the  Encluh  *•  ipedoiu  nuuaeuvM  •• 
of  recent  yean  have  I  foundfany  inaSSro^S?^^ 

Sf^hSihilK****'  ***!!•  «»PPW««  the  eMeitial  SSSS 
or  LburchiU  s  »Utements,  in  the  same  Dassaoe  &■  thlTiW 
wJueh  he  i.  guilty  of  thi.  .uppreSton  JTSS  JSt  ftS  to 
ouote  at  symptomatic  of  omnion  in  EnofTiid  Vw^Jk 
fcS°"  5!^  !;^*°»»  write'ZSLtL^a&ibriStoS 

f£^  tiLt  FnJfT*  *"ae, he  quotes  the  epoch-makinS 
fact  that  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  took  nart  inthf 

cnaracter  was  then  so  clearly  manifested  "  (A  Sland^ 
F«ge  48).     Oyer  this  historical  hoteSh  wme  wSSli 

by^ltob^  *Sf  '''^P''  «d  fromSiiStic^^h 
o?  fiir>  T^J  the  presence  of  Russian  officers  andlater 
Z.!iu    ^IS^  P'i'F*  ^**»«>'«   Nicolaieviteh  in  iSScJ  il 

wur  u)  retrograd  and  the  conspiracy  in  the  Balkans  ar* 
Sfoi^"  P«»ce  negotiations  and  flSSly  the  pSJTof 

nf  ik  r®*'"'*'  »"<*  >'«*««<»  impossible  without  the  auotation 

t^ttj^'^-  *°  «*^*^  the  reader  a  faithfS  Se  of 
acniemann's  poisonous  mixtiiri>     tk.  —  j«_     f*^''"*^''.  ™ 

author  and  his  methods.     Lord  Roberta  fnr  .»«««i!/Ju 

urcBin    as    i^nurchill,    Haldane    and    the    other    Titi^mi 
SSThat^"''  'i?  ^ W°'  *!?'  ^*^  is  intentioLly^^jl 

n^wlike  to  d^snwrf"*'*"*"*.  ^*?r  •*  »  *™«  many  wTiSd 
now  like  to  disown,  gave  classical  expression  to  the  views 
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and  the  endeavoun  of  our  imperwlitts,  militarists,  Pan- 
Germans  and  Junkers,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  were 
in  fact  the  dominant  classes  who  contrtdled  the  Govern- 
ment, whereas  Lord  Roberts  with  his  militaristic  aims  stood 
in  sharp  opposition  to  the  views  and  the  actions  of  the 
Liberal  En^^isli  Cabinet.  The  authoritative  Liberal 
paper.  The  Nation,  called  the  ideas  of  Lord  RoberU  a 
code  of  "  morals  fitter  for  a  wolf-pack  than  for  a  society 
of  Christian  men." »  It  was  such  wolfish  morality  that 
directed  German  policy,  but  in  England  it  was  void  of 
significance,  nor  had  it  any  influence  on  public  opinion, 
not  to  speak  of  the  actions  of  the  English  Government. 
It  was  not  until  the  war  had  lasted  for  more  than  a  year 
that  universal  compulsory  service,  which  had  for  years 
been  demanded  by  Roberts,  was  introduced  into  England 
under  the  pressure  of  military  necessity. 


Confession  of  a  Pbsvkntive  Wak  and  Othes 

"  DiSCKEPANCIES." 

•^The  brave  books  of  Bemhardi,  rightly  fore- 
seeing how  things  were  being  prepared,  pointed  to 
the  necessity  of  seizing  the  sword  before  the  con- 
spiracy which  threatened  Germany  pmceeded  to 
action.  To-dav  scarcely  anyone  will  deny  that 
Bemhardi  rishtly  saw  and  recognised  the  position 
of  affairs  "  {A  Slanderer,  pages  6  and  7). 

In  these  words  Herr  Schiemann  defends  the  Roberts- 
Bemhardi  code  of  wolfish  morality,  which  he  condemns 
for  England,  as  a  right  and  a  necessity  for  Germany. 
This  is  a  grateful  confession,  which  involves  the  clear 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  wagins  a  war  of 
defence,  but  a  preventive  war.  So  here  again  Herr  Schie- 
mann has  let  himself  in. 

He  does  so,  in  fact,  at  every  sta^e.  Immediately  after 
the  great  conspiracy  which  for  him  shines  out  from  the 

>  [Tht  Nation,  October  20th,  1911] 
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against  the  Triple  Alliance  wa«  a  neitldlftli^  j^^^ 
suddenly  m  1918,  the  offensive  alliance  S  not  e^eL^Z 
conduded  but  is  only  in  course  of  preparation  asl^^esSJ 
of  Delcass^'s  eruhavours  in  PetrogriS^I  IhrV  LiS^\ 
would  ask  the  proiessor  for  a  frieSdIy  explanatio?  of  I 

Ttel  then  follows  an  occount  of  •lleged  French  u<d 

Ru»  an  intnjuing  manoeuvre.  »upport3  by  a  ro^JZ 

"upply  of  newijmper  ertraets.      die  SUr  Kn^uSf  ZJ 

he  exchange  of  telegram,  with  the  Tsir  in  lS'w^Ser  <rf 

Me'sss  Sc'j  &hei  w^- Si  ?i 

feWwIy^^f-Sfnlfr^^t^gSS 
?1^  "«?,'?"<'«/'>«  Serbian,  their  celebrS^indSi  <^ 

wh  r«e  IsenS  and  U'^^^^  'uppresses  all  the  faSs 
men  are  essential  and  decisive  and  confines  himself  to 
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nibnduury  points,  to  banquets,  to  telfgnpUe  eorremon* 
denee  (in  our  caie  also  oomspondcnee  between  Pan' 
Gennans  and  reigning  penonalitiet  might  be  TtduminoiMly 
quoted)  and  thus  be  perverts  histoneal  truth  into  its 
opposite. 


A  masterpiece  at  creative  and  inventive  talent  is  achieved 
by  Herr  Sehiemann  in  his  narrative  of  the  ministerial 
council,  which  the  Tsar  summoned  to  his  Winter  Palace 
at  the  b^inning  of  March,  1018,  in  order,  as  Sehiemann 
maintains,  to  decide  on  the  question  c^  war  or  peace. 
The  Tur  himself  is  supposed  to  have  communicated  the 
result  (tf  the  deliberatioas  to  the  gentlemm  in  his  immediate 
entourajK  in  the  fdlowing  words:  "We  shall  have  no 
war.  Suchomlinof,  Sasonof  and  Kdcofsef  say  that  we 
require  ttom  five  to  six  years  in  order  to  get  ready  " 
(page  56).  I  ask  Herr  Sehiemann  how  he  knows  so  exactly 
the  words  which  the  Tsar  spoke  to  those  who  were  in  his 
immediate  presence  ?  How  does  he  know,  and  how  can 
he  prove,  that  the  Tfear  indicated  that  the  Russian  army 
would  in  from  five  to  six  years  be  in  a  state  of  preparedness, 
in  the  sense  which  the  historian  ascribes  to  him,  namely, 
that  in  five  to  six  years  the  aggressive  war  against  Austria 
and  Germany  was  to  begin  ? 

I  take  the  liberty  of  assoting  that  this  narrative  of 
Schiemann's  is  a  pure  invention.  As  he  quotes  no  authori- 
ties, and  mentions  as  witnesses  only  those  who  were  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Tsar,  I  await  his  proofs.  What 
is  a  fact  is  the  compliant  dispositicm  shown  by  Russia 
in  every  question  without  exception  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  London  Conference  of  Ambassadors.  It 
is  further  a  fact — and  this  also  is  not  denied  by  Sehiemann — 
that  aft«r  the  settlonent  of  the  questions  doUt  with  at 
the  Conference  the  tension  between  Austria  and  Russia 
disappeared  and  an  understanding  as  to  demobilisation 
was  arrived  at  between  them.  Fiiudly,  it  is  a  fact  that  it 
was  Austria,  and  not  Russia,  who  rnused  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest  and  in  the 
summer  of  1918  (see  Giclitti's  revelations)  contemplated 
an  attack  upon  Serbia,  which  had  now  become  too  strong 

VOL.  II  o 
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for  her  plans.  The  historian  seeks  to  get  rid  of  these 
decisive  facts,  of  which  only  the  seconSis  mentionS 
by  inventing  the  words  Wd  by  the  Tsar  rewrStli 
aggressive  war  intended  for  a  later  date  How  ffi  ^l 
the  German  people  continue  to  give  ear  to  such  p«?f rtws 
of  the  truth  and  to  follow  their  words  ?  Penrerters 

at^everi'?/.****l^*u  ScWemann  must  fall  into  difficulties 
at  every  step  when  he  seeks  to  bring  his  inventions  into 
harmony  with  historically  establishSi  Lts  th  ch  he  ^s 
the  SScK  J  P?f '«"  **?  '^P?'^-  He  then  grts  oS?  o 
QuLSon  U  ^'^  **^e  evasion  tliat  the  undeniable  fact  in 
etc  Th  «?P«^>a"y  surprising,"  "very  remarkable" 
etc.        The   existence   of  this    efement    of   surDri^e   ami 

bXlme'%&n5^*'^^^^^  ^"  SchiemaL'sTnTentiZs 
oeing  true.     Then,  indeed,  there  would  be  a  hitch     But  if 

they  are  unmasked  as  inventions,  the  occuirenees  in  n?,  J 

are"sSr?o  t  T'  ^  ?f  ^^^  logical  ^S'T^L'LKnd 
H^rr^Il-  in  complete  harmony  with  the  other  facts 

Se  ffot  /f""'"''^^f  ^*""P'*^'  »«  Inordinately  surprised  by 
the  fact  (for  which  he  can  find  no  exolanationV  thot  il 

tS^ri'^t"  ^^'r•«  ^"'''•'^  acquired  rserray?efdin2 
iustro  ?^*i-*"  Ultimatum  on  tfie  occasion  of  a  ia^ve  new 
Austro-Serbian  cnsis  which  arose  on  account  ofAlbantr 
MtitST  T^*'^  i-^tWully  gives  an  accost  of  RusS 

rdarclis^'^^f  toiTrsTJet  'Z;L'''''^^ 
The^Sttff^^'^"*  afi't%L":rmV"oray? 

K^.S:^-s-fei.^ 

induced  the  Serbian  people,  who  were^kin  tn  VZ  *       u 
^hich   IS  m   any  way  surprising;    it  is  but  tL  simple 
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continuation  of  what  had  tliroughout  been  the  attitude 
of  the  Russian  rulers  and  of  their  Government  towards 
the  nuuntenance  of  European  peace. 


Special  importance  is  attached  by  Schiemann  to  a  visit 
to  Paris  made  by  Kmg  George  in  April,  1914,  accompanied 
by  Grey.  In  order  to  show  the  importance  of  this  visit, 
he  quotes  extensively  the  unsigned  reports  of  German 
agents  in  foreign  capitals,  which  are  contained  in  the 
second  German  White  Book,  "  Documents  relating  to  the 
Outbreak  of  War  "  (pages  49-57).  If  the  apologists  of  the 
German  Government  frequently  deny  the  crnlibility  of 
official  papers  published  by  the  Entente  Powers  in  their 
collections  of  documents,  even  when  these  papers  are 
signed  and  confirmed  by  the  complete  connection  existing 
between  the  diplomatic  occurrences  and  the  publications, 
we  may  well  be  allowed  to  add  a  large  mark  of  interroga- 
tion to  the  anonymous  reports  which  the  second  German 
White  Book  ventures  to  describe  as  "  Official  Documents 
relating  to  the  Outbreak  of  War,"  of  which,  however,  we 
neither  know  the  author  nor  the  place  of  origin.  From 
what  shady  sources  these  unconfirmed  reports  spring 
may  be  seen  from  No.  X  (White  Book,  page  56),  where  we 
are  furnished  with  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  from  Petrograd 
on  July  12/25th,  1914,  and  addressed  by  his  adjutant  to 
a  Russian  Grand  Duke  who  was  at  the  time  abroad.  The 
letter  "  proves  in  my  humble  way  of  thinking  "—so  the 

agent  who  transmits  it  observes  m  his  covering  letter 

"  that  since  Ihe  24th  of  the  month  war  has  been  resolved 
on  in  Russia.  '  How  can  the  German  agent  have  obtained 
the  copy  of  such  a  private  letter  ?  What  can  have  been 
the  "  confidential  method  "  of  which  he  made  use  for  this 
purpose  ?  For  the  rest  these  "  official  documents  "  furnish 
not  the  slightest  proof  for  the  assertion  which  Schiemann 
extracts  from  them  "  that  the  war  against  Germany  had 
been  resolved  on  in  principle  since  1909,  and  that  since 
that  time  it  was  merely  a  question  of  seeking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conducting  it  with  the  greatest  possibility  of  an 
assured  prospect  of  success  "  {A  Slanderer,  page  64). 

a  2 
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COBMSPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GbEY  AND  CaMBON 

November,  1912.  * 

The  "agreement"  between  England  and  Prance— if 
the  correspondence  of  November  22nd  and  28rd,  1012 
between  CJrey  and  Paul  Cambon  (Blue  Book.  No.  105  • 
Enclosures  1  and  2)  can  indeed  be  called  an  ^eement-! 
bore,  as  Schiemann  hmiself  is  forced  to  admit,  ^conditional 
character  pour  sauver  la  face."  In  reality  it  was  neither 
an  agreement,  nor  did  it  bear  a  conditional  character,  but 
on  the  contrary  made  it  quite  clear  that  each  of  the  two 
£!y*l^*''?'    n/>t7»thstanding   the  consultations   which 

n5in^»n  ?  !!  ^*r*!."  '^*i''*'  *"**  ™"*"y  experts,  should 
retain  full  freedom  to  decide  whether  they  would  or  would 
not  afford  nulitary  support  to  the  other  in  the  event 

SMir^''*i-  ^J^*  ^"«»»  consultation  does  not 
r^trict  the  freedom  of  either  Government  to  decide  »/:  anv 

Jor^  w^'"''"*''^'  ""."P*  **»  *''^"*  *he  other  by  armeS 
force.  We  have  agreed  that  consultation  between  experts 
IS  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as.  an  e44ement 
that  commits  either  Government  to  action  inl^ntin- 
gency  that   has  not  arisen  and  may  never  arise.      The 

^iS^?'*"!'  ^T  ^r**'""^'  °^  ^^"^  ^^"''h  and  British  flerts 
respectively  at  the  present  mor...nt  is  not  based  upon 
an  engagement  to  co-operate  in  war.") 

Even  in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  attack  on  France 
or  England  by  a  third  Power,  that  is  to  say.  in  the  eJ?n? 
of  a  purely  defensive  war,  the  other  Power  was  to  be  under 
no  obligation  to  give  military  assistance,  but  "  it  should 
immediately  discuss  with  the  other  whether  both  Govern- 
ments should  act  together  to  prevent  aggression  and  to 
preserve  pe«:e  and.  if  so,  what  measure  they  would  be 
fIfP"*?u  ^^^  m  common.  If  these  measures  involved 
action,  the  plans  of  the  General  Staffs  would  at  once  be 
♦Sirj"^*?  considCTation.  and  the  Governments  would 
then  decide  what  effect  should  be  given  to  them." 

fkl^^A"""®,  'J'*  ^f ''^^  *°  ^*»''"»  »»»  independent  view  of 
these  AMlo-French  negotiations,  which  in  the  discussions 
of  the  defenders  of  the  German  Government  play  « 
much    greater    part    than  they  really  deserve,  is  reim- 
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mended  to  read  carefully  the  correspondence  between 
Grey  and  Paul  Cambon  (Blue  Book,  No.  105 ;  Enclosures 
1  and  2).  He  who  undertakes  the  slight  trouble  involved 
in  so  doing  will  at  once  recognise  that  all  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  documents  by  our  German  Governmental 
Ih«ss  are  entirely  void  of  substance,  and  that  in  reality 
these  documents  do  not  impose  on  one  Powei  or  on  the 
other  the  slightest  obligation  to  afford  military  support. 
TTie  extemaf  form  of  tiie  correspondence — Grey  writes, 
"  My  dear  Ambassador,"  and  Cambon  answers,  "  Cher 
Sir  Edward  "  ^ — is  in  itself  an  indication  that  we  are  here 
concerned,  not  with  treaties  between  States,  but  with  a 
written  confirmation  of  oral  conversations,  which  it  was 
desired  to  protect  against  misunderstandings  or  possible 
perversions  in  malicious  quarters.  Of  coiurse  if  all  the 
utterances  of  the  Entente  diplomatists  are  represented 
as  deliberate  deception  "  pour  sauver  la  face,"  as  is  syste- 
matically done  by  our  "  historians,"  and  if  some  other 
concealed  intention  is  sought  behind  every  word,  then 
here  a^n  it  would  be  possible,  as  is,  in  fact,  done  by 
Hdffench,  Schiemann,  and  their  friends  in  the  case  of  the 
letters  exchanged  in  November,  to  describe  the  written 
confirmation  of  oral  conversations  as  a  specious  manoeuvre, 
and  to  seek  behind  the  appearance  a  reality  for  which  no 
-vidtuce  whatever  exists.  Anyone  who  reads  the  words 
■rt-;  lich  Schiemann  adds  in  mentioning  the  "  agreement " 
of  November,  1912,  according  to  which  "  England,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  was,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
decisions  which  it  might  please  Russia  or  France  to  take  " 
(page  64)  and  compares  with  this  statement  the  strict 
emphasis  which  Grey  laid  ca  the  fact  that  each  Govern- 
ment was  to  reserve  full  freedom  in  arriving  at  a  decision 
in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  attack,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  degree  of  brazen  perversion  to  which  these 
Prussian  historians  have  advanced. 

Moreover,  not  ma-ely  the  frank  manner  in  which  the 
English  Government  made  public  the  letters  exchanged 
in  November,  1912  (in  the  Blue  Look  and  in  Grey'<«  speech 

>  It  is  significant  that  the  intimate  form  of  address  thuR  adtpted 
Cambon  ia  omitted  in  the  Oerman  White  Book  (page  51),  whereas 
i«  iBoluded  in  the  second  enclosure  to  No.  105  of  the  Blue  Book. 
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Enil^lff  ^'  *l"*^'  >*  .'^'^  *^«  '^^  behaviour  of 

fnl  rLL  *'  }^^  ^^^'^'i   °^  ^"  »>«t^e«n   Germany 
and  Russia  and  oetween   Germany  and  France.  mavZ 

£*h!n"S[^*"'*  was  neither  boun<.  J  France  "Sl^rby 
IShJr  ♦?%*""  1?^'  ^^^*'  "?'  «^«"  *»y  her  little  finger,  but 
rather  that  she  remamed  complete  mistress  of  H«  o^ 
decisions  If  the  letters  in  question  had  in  fact  comStuted 
an  obligation  resting  upon^ngland  to  make  ^rwhiS 
hau^een  m  existence  for  two  years,  the  English  Govmi- 
ment  would  not  have  printed  them  in  the  Bl5e  BoorSd 
^id  them  before  a  public  session  of  ParUament  ^ 
Eng  and  been  bound  to  France  since  th"eS?of  191?^ 
would  be  imposs  ble  to  explain  the  conditioniU  wid  r^Wct Jd 

K?ranS^r  f^  I^PP^*?  ^^'^''^  ^'«y  gave  on  AiiS^fnt 
1914,  and  the  feeluig  of  satisfaction  evoked  in  f  ranee  in 

f^..^"*''?/u  .J^^  P'"^™'^*  o^  August  2nd.  when  coi" 
trastea  with  the  agreement  of  Nwember.  1912  woCld 
have  been  a  dim  nution.  and  France  ought  n  corLiuence 

fSl      H^Thetr  "*  '"l*^"^  f  bein^^atiSeS  iS?^ate! 
klL  ^^  the  letters  exchanged  in  1912  bound  Eijland 
hand  and  foot  to  make  war,  England  would  not  have 
been  m  a  position  to  send  to  GermLy  on  the  evpnin»  «f 
August  4tS.  an  Ultimatmn  which  dSSdSiexcSvVe 
non-violation  of  Belgian  neutrality.  aTthuffn  tie  even? 
of  compliance  with  this  demand  desisted  from  partSoa 
iTfZ'^'  ^"-  u^^  ^,"«'*'^^  been  bound  Z/^Xt 
Sth  ..  ^Tk'  ^hu'^^"^^  ''*  *»y  ««««  have  been^bliiS 
with  or  without  the  violation  of  Belgian  neuteahtv    to 
intervene  as  the  ally  of  France  when^wi  broke  oS  on 
the  previous  day  between  France  and  Germany 

Thus  the  text  of  the  letters,  the  circumstances  of  their 
publication,  and  the  actual  behaviour  of  SSd  nrove 
beyond  dispute  that  the  documents  of  Nov^S  ?9i2 
Wf^  \\""dt"*°od  in  the  sense  in  which  thl;r  were 
written,  that  they  represent,  not  an  exteriS  sE  Zt 
the  substance  itself  a^d  thai  this  subsTance  is  tZm^ 
:Scrfnr:'a*'^  ^'^^'-^^^^  ^'  -^  obligatio^nT^'^!^ 

Further,   the  manner  in  which  Paul   Cambon  in  hin  ' 
conversation  with  Grey  on  July  80th.  19U(mne  BodS! 
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No.  105),  referred  to  the  correspondence  of  1912  confirms 
the  absolutely  unbinding  character  of  this  correspondence. 
Cambon  reminded  the  English  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
letters  exchanged,  but  expressly  added  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  ask  Grey  to  say  directly  that  England  would 
intervene,  but  he  would  like  to  hear  from  Grey  what 
England  would  do  it  certain  circumstances  arose,  "  the 

E articular  hypothesis  he  had  in  mind  was  an  aggression 
y  Germany  on  Frarce."  Giey  declined  to  enter  into 
the  questions  raised  by  Cambon,  and  referred  him  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  next  day.  I  have  already  shovm 
elsewhere  in  detail  that  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  was  a  strict  refusal  to  give  any  undertucing  to 
intervene  in  any  war  that  might  arise  (Blue  Book,  Nos. 
106  and  110).  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  English 
Cabinet  to  assimie  this  attitude  if  the  correspondence  c** 
1912  had  constituted  an  obligation  binding  England  hand 
and  foot,  a  state  of  dependence  on  France  and  Russia,  as 
Schiemann  endeavours  to  delude  his  readers  into  believing  ? 
At  every  sta^^e  we  are  presented  with  the  same  picture : 
the  concealed  mtentions  ascribed  to  the  English  Govern* 
ment  are  in  contradiction  with  all  the  docmnentarilv  proved 
facts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  actions  and  the  state- 
ments of  England,  as  of  her  partners  in  the  Entente,  are 
taken  as  what  they  purport  to  be,  as  the  honourable 
expression  of  their  real  intentions,  they  are  found  to  be 
in  complete  agreement  with  all  the  proved  facts  and  to 
form  a  complete  chain  of  evidence — a  fact  which  no  doubt 
is  Ughly  inconvenient  to  our  German  historians.  When 
Grey  stated  in  Parliament  on  June  11th,  1914,  as  Asquith 
had  done  a  year  previously,  that  "  there  were  no  un- 
published agreements  which  would  restrict  or  hamper 
the  freedom  of  the  Government  or  of  Parliament  to  decide 
whether  or  not  Great  Britain  should  participate  in  a  war," 
he  was  not,  as  Schiemann  suggests,  guilty  of  a  Machiavellian 
statement  intended  to  conceal  the  truth  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  represented  in  the  most  correct  manner  the  true  situa- 
tion of  affairs.  The  naval  discussions  with  Russia,  the 
authenticity  of  which  I  am  neither  in  a  position  to  dispute 
nor  to  admit,  could  not  possibly  have  a  more  extensive 
character  than  the  discussions  between  English  and  French 
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S^h^^Sr"  ^*?w '      ^"^  y**"  *^°«-  Th«  significance 
Of  the  latter,  or  rather  their  complete  lack  of  «mnffl^i!l! 

m  the  sense  of  an  alliance  totZ^^wir^ !S^^, 

correspondence  of  November  1912     Tf.Ln-,^        •"* 

betwee^  English  andTSnSSexirT^^ 

J'owhiltjJ'^  '^r^yJ^  initiaSTSe  S^/'Ki 

quoting  exDressiom.  fw2».  tbvT  |Pf*®*  **'  **)  cannot  avoid 

had  refused  to^w  toFiiZ^^Vf  "**-,^^^^*  **»«  Eiigli,h*Cabiiiefc 

naval  convention'^^teL°noludL°"J;?.^  No 

be  concluded.  concluded  with  Russia,  and  none  would 

obligation  to^dJ  Russl^or  Jili'r'^y  undertaken  an 
war^is  thus  not  oSr^Sproved  bi^t  ?/^?***^  I"  ^^^ 
Even  if  we  assume  that  si73?««t«  •  i^  ^u-ectly  refuted, 
proved  f  whichTnot  the  cLef  fi^T'^u^  partic  pation  were 
participatiorin  S«  wL  SS' ^tfy ^''^  ^^i^^  °^  t^'^*  ^^ 
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she  had  in  fact  made  herself  the  allv  of  France  or  Russia 
aoainst  an  unprovoked  attack  or  the  part  of  Germany  ? 
Had  not  En^^land  the  same  right  as  Germany  to  conclude 
defensive  alliances  ?  An  accusation  could  only  be  brought 
against  England  if  she  had  allied  herself  with  Russia  and 
France  for  an  aggressive  war  against  Germany  and  Austria. 
This  is  the  onlv  point  that  matters.     This  is  the  object 

gursued  by  all  the  discussions  of  Schiemann  and  his 
iends.  As  they  are,  however,  unable  to  produce  even  a 
vestige  of  proof  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  England 
had  made  any  kind  of  a  promise  to  participate  in  war. 
still  more  do  they  faU  to  furnish  any  proof  that  she  gave 
any  such  undertaking  with  regard  to  an  offensive  war. 
No  attempt  even  is  made  by  any  of  the  defenders  of 
Germany  to  prove  this.  They  invent  the  alliance  for  war, 
and  they  add  to  this  the  further  invention  of  an  alliance 
for  an  offensive  war.  On  a  paper  foundation  thev  erect  a 
structure  of  clay ;  it  need  surprise  no  one  that  their  con- 
struction miserably  collapses. 

In  these  discussions  on  the  agreements  for  a  conspiracy 
alleged  to  have  been  made  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1914 
Heti-  Schiemann  has  also,  as  so  often  happens,  the  mis- 
fortune of  giving  himself  away  and  of  forgetting  the  part 
he  is  playing.  We  all  know  that  the  conspiracy  for  war 
was  conduded,  according  to  Schiemann,  at  Reval  in  June, 
1008.  The  war  of  the  Entente  against  Germany  and 
Austria  was  from  that  moment  a  settled  affair,  and  hence- 
forward it  was  merely  a  auestion  of  waiting  for  the  most 
*■  vovrable  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow.  If  this  is 
a  naval  agreement  with  Russia  must  have  been  in 
^aest  degree  welcome  to  the  English  Government. 
1  "glish  Government  must  also  have  endeavoured  to 

.^e,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  intended  annihilation  of 
Germany  by  entering  into  increasingly  closer  military 
relations  with  the  two  other  Entente  Powers.  Nevertheless, 
the  anonymous  writer  of  a  Report  in  the  German  White 
Book  (page  52)  tells  us — and  Schiemann  inadvisedly  repeats 
what  he  says — that  "  the  satisfaction  of  the  Russian  and 
French  diplomatists  on  the  fact  that  the  English  politicians 
had   again   been    taken   by  surprise   was  great."     The 
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»«?^r^n  coMwted  m  the  common  decision  of  the 
v^J^h  aV  *?  «»"<J«  »  navd  agreement  between 
Eng».vid  and  RuMia,  and  to  conduct  t^e  negotiations  on 
the  m.itter  between  English  and  Russian  naval  officers 
?«i;^°5°k  A  ".""^'j'  f  •"•  ^^P"^^  **»"  *>«  •  "  surprise, '  if 

Z!^  ui^^^y  ***r°  "'"^  ^^*^  ■»  »'Jy  oAhe  two 
other  robber  States,  and  was  eagerly  awaiting  the  most 

favourable  moment  for  the  attack  ?  You  again  contradict 
yoursflf,  Herr  Schiemann  I    Your  "  r»  ..  .    . 

tent  with  the  conspiracy  of  Reval 


Your  "  surprise  "  is  inconsis- 


The  Histoucal  Antkceoents  and  the  Histoky  of 

THE  Crime. 
As  I  have^ah-eady  pointed  out,  the  author  of  the  Slanderer 
does  not  enter  mto  the  essential  contents,  the  central  point 

n;.«/«TfJ*  *****  "  ^  ^'y*  *^*  'nuiry  into  the  inmu^iate 
cause  of  the  war  and  the  responsibility  for  the  war.  He 
refers  to  certain  books  and  writings,  which  are  said  to 
investigate  the  question  of  guilt  by  reference  to  the  official 
publications  "  wun  scientific  thoroughness,  exhaustively 
and  impartiaUy,"  and  to  leave  '  not  a  point  standing  in 
the  assertions  of  the  accuser  "  (page  67).  For  my  p^  I 
decline  to  honour  the  draft  which  the  historian  Schiemann 
has  drawn  on  other  allcsed  investigators  of  history  and  to 
toke  up  the  cudgels  with  Herr  Ludwig  Bergstr«lsser  whom 
s>ciuemann  puts  before  him  as  a  screen.  I  have  chosen 
a  more  weighty  and  more  highly-placed  opponent,  the 
Secretary  for  State  Dr.  Helff^ric^/  and  I  Z  cons;:ious 
oitii,'?  fj^^A^^^  mtlas  supplementary  work  I  have 
annihilated  the  decree  of  guilt  against  the  Entente  Powers 
expressed,  and  presumed  to  have  been  proved,  by  him,  and 

uTui  X?®**  ,*^**  ^  *"*^«  P'^°v«^  n»w«  firmly  and  un- 
shakably  than  before  my  own  decree  of  guilt  against  the 
Central  Powers.  It  is  an  impossible  task  wWch  would 
demand  half  a  lifetime,  if  after  the  chief  opponent 
IS  out  of  the  way,  it  should  stUl  be  necessary  to  cross  swordr 
with  all  his  seconds.  The  method  of  these  gentlemen  is 
everywhere  the  same.  In  refuting  Helfferich,  they  are  all 
refuted.  I  believe  that  I  may  rest  content  with  having 
disposed  of  Helfferich's  thesis  of  incendiarism. 
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Herr  Sehiemann,  however,  sets  himself  too  eMy  a 
task.  He  discusses,  in  his  own  way,  in  sixty^seven 
pages  the  more  remote  antecedents  of  the  war,  but, 
relying  on  other  iiujuirers,  he  declines  any  discussion  of 
the  immediate  antecedents.  This  standpoint  is  in  itidf 
mistaken  and  illogical.  It  is  su^estive  of  the  action  of  a 
barrister  who  should  restrict  himself  to  an  inquiry  intu 
the  past  life  of  the  accused,  without  discussing  tne  charge 
brought  against  him.  E\t  i  if  Schiemann's  assertion  that 
France,  Russia  and  England  had  planned  and  intended 
an  aggressive  war  against  the  Central  Powers  were  as 
correct  and  as  completely  demonstrated  as  it  is  incorrect 
and  undemonstrated,  it  would  not  by  a  long  way  follow 
that  the  preaent  war  was  the  affgressive  war  intended  by 
the  Entente  Powers.  This  is  aU  the  less  so,  inasmuch  as 
Schiemann  himself  postpones  the  aggressive  intentions 
until  a  later  period  of  tmie.  If  two  persons,  of  whom 
one  has  a  shady  past  and  the  other  a  spotless  record,  are 
suspected  of  an  action  that  has  in  fact  taken  place,  it 
does  not  follow  from  the  shady  past  of  the  one  that  he 
has  committed  the  deed.  Even  if  the  suspected  man 
were  a  previously  convicted  criminal,  and  not  merely  a 
man  in  whom  there  is  ground  "  for  suspecting  the 
deed,"  his  past  life  is  in  no  way  sufficient  to  iustify  his 
being  regarded  as  convicted  of  the  deed.  His  past  life 
gives  a  reason  for  suspicion,  and  nothing  more.  The 
deed  itself  has  to  be  proved  against  him. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  in  passing  a  judgment  on  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  war.  Even  if  France,  England 
or  Russia  had  been  previously  convicted  criminals,  that 
is  to  say  (transf'-'rcd  into  the  sphere  of  politics)  even  if 
in  the  course  of  -Napoleonic  history  since  the  rearrange- 
ment of  Europ^  oy  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  they  had 
carried  out  warlike  attacks  on  European  Great  Powers 
— which  in  view  of  Bismarck's  confessions  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  war  of  1870,  cannot  as  we  know  be  asserted 
even  of  the  France  of  the  time  of  Napoleon  III. — they 
would  not,  by  virtue  of  this  criminal  past,  be  thereby 
convicted  of  the  guilt  of  the  present  war.  Even  acts  of 
war  in  the  past  would  not  suffice  to  prove  guilt,  still  less 
would  intentions  to  make  war  in  the  futme. 
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Bt«i  ifl  ww«  to  take  at  their  face  vahie  afl  that  Sehie- 
maan  and  hn  frieiub  bring  forward  with  rcgaid  to  the 
maliciotti  and  treacheroiM  war  conspiracy  of  the  Entente 
t'owm,  even  if  I  were  to  fomt  for  the  moment  Jemhardi's 
ancvtion  that  the  Entente  Powers  had  no  need  to  thrak  of 
an  aggressive  war.*  in  short,  if  I  were  to  take  as  unmovable 
yenti«  the  bruen  fabiflcations  of  the  professor  of  history, 
t^  has  stUl  been  produced  not  the  slightest  proof  that 
ffilu^  'U'yj?'  P«»^?ked  by  France,  ifussia  and 
KtVirnd.    The  pontion  is  quite  otherwise.    The  evil  inten- 
tions of  the  other  side  wotifd  be  proved,  but  not  the  execu- 
tion of  these  intentions,  to  which  indeed,  if  we  accept  the 
time  given  by  Scfaiemann  himself,  effect  was  only  to  be 
given  some  years  later.    Just  because  of  the  evil  intentions 
of  the  Entente  Powers,  which  after  aU  mast  have  been 
known  to  the  German  Government  as  well  as  to  Herr 
aciuemann.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  consider  that  there 
were  grounds  for  the  suspicion,  indeed  foe  ctmsidering  it 
prob^Ie,  that  Germany  had  anticipated  the  aggrcwors, 
•n  order  to  avoid  by  a  preventive  war  the  attadc  which 

"?  alleged  •    be  intended. 
.    ^^  •^  *be  arguments  of  Scfaiemann  and  his  people 
uv    ^  .confirm   the   preventive   war,    but   contradict, 
although  mvoluntanly,  the  thesis  of  a  war  of  defence. 

In  an  earlier  passage  I  have  already  pointed  out  an 
open  adnussion  on  the  part  of  Scfaiemann  tfaat  tfais  is  a 
preventive  war.  Anotfaer  admission  of  tfae  same  nature 
runs  as  fx^ows : 

"  It  is  also  faistorically  an  untenable  view  tfaat  a 
preventive  war  cannot  in  view  of  its  cfaaracter  be 
a  war  of  defence.  Wfaat,  then,  was  tfae  war  wfaicfa 
for  seveu  long  years  Frederick  tfae  Great  waged  for 
the  maintenance  of  tfae  Prussian  State,  if  it  were  not  a 
war  of  defence,  a  war  in  wfaicfa  fae  would  faave  been 
lost,  faad  he  not  chosen  to  anticipate  events  ?  The 
saying  wfaicfa  was  often  applied  in  tfae  ITtfa  century, 
Mehua  ett  praevenire  quam  praevmiri  is  an  entirely 
fitting  description  of    tfae  decision  before  wfaich 

'  /'aecuM,  page  28. 
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FVcderick  itood,  and  corresponds  to  the  facts  with 
which  we  had  to  reckon  in  August,  1914"  (A 
Slanderer,  page  7). 

In  this  oassage  the  whde  of  official  Germany,  from  the 
Emporor  down  to  the  last  Governmental  htclc,  are  given 
the  lie.  Schiemann,  the  spokesman  of  the  Prussian 
Junker  party,  the  kabUui  and  the  confidant  of  the  Wilhem- 
strasse,  the  much  read  and,  especially  in  the  highest  place 
of  all,  the  much  respected  weekly  reviewer  of  the  Kreuz- 
zeihmg,  the  mouthpiece  and  frequently  also  the  prompter 
of  the  Prussian  anthcnities — Schiemann,  who  must  know 
better  than  anyone  else,  admits  that  Germany  was  not 
attacked  but  {uttvoked  the  war,  in  order  to  anticipate  a 
Aitiure  attack.    It  only  remains  to  investigate  the  questions. 

Firstly,  whether  a  preventive  war  can,  in  fact,  be 
defended  on  moral  and  ?K>litical  grounds ;  and 

Secon<Uv,  in  the  event  u  the  first  question  being  answered 
in  the  amrmative,  whetiier  the  actual  presuppositions  of 
prevention  existed  in  the  summer  of  1914. 

We  shall  go  into  these  questions  in  detail  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  THEORY  AND  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE 
PREVENTIVE  WAR 

When  in  my  book  I  spoke  of  the  "gigantic  lie"  bv 
thfTwi^r  7^nf  the  German  people  has  Seen  enticed  into 
i«  ti,r«'  ^;.'**^"^^  pnmarify  to  give  expression  merely 
to  the  negative  thougfit  that  the  assertions  that  there  had 
been  a  hostUe  attack  and  that  this  was  a  war  of  defend 

r^^fn  ^^^"^J*  "^S^^**"'  ^^'«^^  ^°'  *he  deception  of  the 
German  people.    Of  these  untruths  all  have  been  imiltv  who 
knew  that  no  such  attack  had  been  made.  aWe^Sl^hc^e 
who  provoked  the  war  by  word  and  writing,  and  by  the 
course  of  action  which  they  in  fact  pursued.     The  motived 
which  induced  the  various  individuals  or  g^ups  t?^2t  as 
they  did  are  a  matter  of  indifference  so  fir  as  the  mora 
judgment  is  concerned.     The  supporters  of  the  view  that 
this  is  a  preventive  war  have  lied  equally  with  those  who 
advocate  a  war  of  conquest.     In  the  case  of  the  fomieMt 
is  at  the  most  possible  to  allow  mitigating  circumstances 
If  they  earnestly  and  sincerely  believed  in  tlie  futiSe  attaS 
and  considered  that  anticipation  was  necessary.    Mitigating 
circumstances.  I  say.  may  be  allowed,  but  tfiere  can  be  nS 


Bismarck  and  the  Preventive  War 
On  *he  question  of  the  moral  justification  of  preventive 

wSn««  ^'  *'*^*»^"  spoken  and  written.    The  strongest 
witness    against    preventive    wars    is    Prince    Bismarck 
His  observations  against  preventive  wars  contained  in  his 
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Gedanken  und  Erinnerun^en^  have  frequently  been  quoted 
and  have  also  been  mentioned  in  my  book  (page  85).  In 
his  famous  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  February  6th,  1888, 
he  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  If  I  were  to  come  before  you  and  say :  We  are  aeriously  menaced 
by  France  and  by  Ruaaia :  it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  we  shall  be 
attacked ;  that  is  my  conviction  as  a  diplomatist,  based  also  on 
military  information ;  for  our  defence  it  is  better  to  employ  the 
anticipatory  thrust  of  the  attack  and  open  hostilities  at  once ; 
accordingly  I  ask  the  Reichstag  for  a  credit  of  a  milliard  of  marks 
in  order  to  start  the  war  against  both  our  neighbours — well,  gentle- 
men, I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  su£Boient  confidence  in  me  to 
vote  such  a  grant.  I  hope  not.  ...  It  is  not  fear  which  disposes 
us  to  peace,  but  the  consciousness  of  our  strength,  the  consciousness 
that  even  if  we  were  attacked  at  an  unfavounOiIe  moment,  we  shall 
be  strong  enou|;h  for  our  defence  ;  and  we  shall  keep  the  chance  of 
peace,  leaving  it  to  Divine  Providence  to  determine  whether  in  the 
meantime  the  necessity  of  war  may  not  disappear. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  create  a  divergence  be- 
tween the  Bismarck  after  1870  and  the  Bismarck  before 
1870,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  his  later  aversion  from 
preventive  wars  was  a  "  mere  trifle,"  after  he  himself, 
especially  in  the  provocation  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
had  successfully  made  use  of  the  means  of  prevention  with 
all  the  ruthlessness  of  genius.  This  attempt  of  our 
Imperialists  and  chauvinists  to  claim  the  great  German 
statesman  as  an  abettor  in  their  instigations  to  war  is 
baseless.  Napoleon's  attitude  after  the  day  of  Sadowa, 
during  the  Luxemburg  crisis  of  1867  and  throughout  the 
following  years  down  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  impulse  of  the  German  people  towards 
a  new  German  Empire,  an  impulse  justified  from  the 
historical  and  national  point  of  view,  found  in  the  French 
Emoeror  an  inexorable  opponent,  and  that  this  hostility 
could  be  overcome  only  by  blood  and  by  iron.  Napoleon's 
enmity  to  German  unity  was  a  fact,  not  an  apprehension 
or  a  sunposition.  The  establishment  of  this  unity  was  a 
national  right,  and  the  effort  in  this  direction  was  a  histori- 
cal necessity  for  the  German  people.  It  was  an  effort 
towards  a  new  formation  within  and  towards  consolidation, 

*  [English  translation.  Biatnarek :  Hit  Reflection*  and  Reminis- 
cence:    Smith  Elder.] 
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which  was  not  aggressively  directed  against  other  European 
l^owers  and  contained  no  expansive  tendencies  beyond  the 
C»erman  frontier ;  it  was  in  no  way  intended  to  injure  the 
rights  and  the  interests  of  third  parties.  To  place  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  this  effort  for  national  unity  on  the  part  of 
the    German    people    was    a    crime.    The    watchword, 

revanche  pour  Sadowa,"  was  a  nefarious  cry,  an  act  of 
presumption  against  which  the  national  consciousness  of 
the  German  people  rightly  revolted.  The  decision  to  free 
Irermany  from  this  Bonapartist  tutelage  was  not  a  pre- 
ventive act,  but  the  shaking  off  of  a  political  yoke  which 
in  fact  existed ;  it  was  a  struggle  of  the  German  people 
for  freedom,  for  the  right  to  control  its  destinies  in  its  inner 
pohtical  development ;  it  was  a  counterpart  to  the  struMle 
for  freedom  of  1818,  which  had  shaken  off  externally  the 
yoke  of  foreicn  domination. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  opposition  on  principle 
to  preventive  wars  shown  by  the  great  German  statesman 
was  not  merely  the  attitude  of  tlie  sated  beast  of  prey 
which  after  the  satisfaction  of  its  appetites  lies  carelessly 
m  the  sun  with  no  thought  of  further  murder ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  corresponded  to  Bismarck's  deeply-rooted 
inner  views,  which  rested  on  moral  and  religious  grounds 
alike,  as  well  as  on  grounds  of  practical  statesmanship.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Prussian  Junker,  Herr  von  Bisnwrck- 
Schonhausen  had  already  spoken  the  following  words  in 
the  Prussian  Landtag  in  December,  1850. » 

It  ia  easv  for  a  statesman  in  his  office  or  his  chamber  to  blow  the 
I'Z,^!  W  ''"^'l^'M^J''^}^  '^  popularity  and  all  the  timeTo  2^ 
7X^  ^?  *7  **^  ^^**®'  «'  *°  deliver  fiery  speeches  from  the 
«^ortiI^>.*  '»*/«*^"  '*  *«  the  rifleman  who  Hes^bleeding  on  the 
snow,  whether  hia  svstem  attains  victory  and  gloryrNothinff  ia 
Zut  >n^»  Z"^  to  t&e  statesman  who  attach  a  timTdo^°nS^ok 
about  for  a  reason  for  the  war  which  will  be  vaUd  when  the  war  is 

The  attitude  which  he  took  up  against  Moltke's  desire 
tor  the  provocation  of  war  in  1867  on  the  occasion  of  the 

«»™i]^T*il!l^  the  following  quotations  from  Bismarck  from  the 
excel  ent  httle  pamphlet  pubUshed  by  the  Society  "Neups  VatoT 

[See  Headlam :  Ltfe  of  Bttmarck,  page  83.] 
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Luxemburg  question  is  explained  by  Bismarck  in  his 
Gedanken  una  Erinnerungen  (Volume  II,  page  280)  as 
follows  : 

At  the  time  of  the  Luxemburg  question  (1867)  I  was  an  opponent 
on  principle  of  preventive  wars,  that  is  to  say  of  aggressive  wars 
which  we  would  conduct  only  because  we  presumed  that  we  would 
later  have  to  wage  them  against  a  better  armed  enemy. 

The  same  ooint  of  view  against  "  anticipatory  wars  " 
was  adopted  by  an  article  in  the  Hamburger  Nachriehien, 
inspired  by  the  old  Chancellor  (November  4th,  1892) : 

The  conclusion  has  sometimes  been  drawn  in  military  circles  that 
the  prospect  of  having  probably  to  wage  a  war  later  furnishes  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  b^pnning  it  earlier  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  dislike  manifested  by 
these  classes  towards  the  then  Chaaoellor  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact 
that  at  all  times  he  very  definitely  opposed  such  anticipatory  wars. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Hamburger  Nachriehien 
(evening  edition  of  May  8rd,  1890)  a  few  weeks  after 
Bismarck's  resignation,  breathing  in  every  word  the  spirit 
and  the  style  of  the  old  Chancellor,  attacks  even  more 
strongly  the  supporters  of  preventive  wars. 

The  Kretuteitung  recently  published,  with  entire  approval  and 
laudatory  recognition  of  its  contents,  extracts  extending  to  columns 
from  an  anonymous  pamphlet  published  by  Kay  in  Cassel  bearing 
tihe  title :  Vtdeant  cotuuIm  ne  quid  ret  publico  detrimenti  capiat. 
The  pamphlet,  which  is  directed  against  the  foreign  and  military 
TOlicy  pursued  under  Prince  Bismarck,  comea  to  the  conclusion  that 
Qermainr,  while  she  was  still  the  stronger  party  from  the  military 
pomt  of  view,  should  have  again  settled  matters  with  France,  and 
should  then  have  turned  her  whole  forces  against  Russia,  the  true 
enemy  of  the  nation;  but  that  Prince  Bismarck  pre-  ant«d  this, 
so  that  all  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  the  German  peopie  have  been 
m  vam.  By  its  attitude  towards  a  pamphlet  which  makes  it  a  charge 
^inst  Prince  Bismarck  that  he  prevented  two  bloody  wars,  the 
Kreutzeitung  confirms  the  existence  of  bellicose  imdercurrents  which 
on  other  occasions  it  has  zealously  combatted.  ...  We  leave  it  to 
the  Kreuzxeitung  to  determine  how  it  is  to  explain  the  situation  in 
which  It  has  thereby  brought  itself  ;  but  we  are  struck  by  the  frank- 
ness with  which  the  paper  acknowledges  the  nefarious  profframme 
developed  in  the  pvnphlet. 

On  another  occasion  Bismarck  coined  the  epigram  which 
IS  so  characteristic  of  his  plastic  method  of  expression, 
that  the  anticipation  of  a  possible  attack  seemed  to  him 
like  suicide  in  the  expectation  of  death. 

VOL.   II  jj 
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i,««5^  T  '*™!i*L  «»P'«»won»  of  Bismarck  are  well 
«J1^'  u^u  J'*?  ^°'^'  Jio'^ever,  are  the  individual 
cases  in  which  he  had  to  exert  all  his  authority  in  order  to 
oppose  mUitary  influences  on  the  decision  of  questions 
relating  to  the  beginning  or  the  conclusion  of  wars. 

Strategy  and  Diplomacy 

In  a  short  paper  of  much  interest  entitled,  '' Militaru 
StraUg^  Versus  bivlomaey  in  Bismarck^s  TinU  and  JK 

^of^L^r^  r^*\  ^[^'°'  °^  Jurisprudenc/in 
Columbia  University,  shows  by  reference  to  Bismarck's 
memoirs  and  other  similar  German  works  the  ahnost 
uninterrupted  struggle  which  the  old  Chancellor  had  to 
canj  on  against  the  generals,  with  Count  Moltke  at  their 
««««r  •  **JW'«  on  tjie  question  whether  wars  which 
appear  inevitable  should  or  might  be  intentionally  pro- 
voked at  a  moment  when  military  superiority  over  the 
enemy  is  assured.  •'       r  j 

—5^!"  in  .1864.  in  the  war  waged  in  common  by  Germany 
and  Austria  agamst  Denmark,  strong  mUitary  influence 

IuILIa  7'V°  Pr'****^*^*  ^"«  oTPrussia  to  cross  S 
Jutland  frontier  alone  without  Austria.  The  old  Field- 
Marshal  Wrangel  could  not  refrain  from  sending  to  the 
or!5^i,  *  ^°^*  calumnious  telegrams  against  Bismarck, 
and  that  not  even  m  cipher,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
speak  of  diplomatists  who  belonged  to  the  gaUows.i 

In  1866  the  opposition  of  the  military  party  to  Bismarck's 
statecr^t  was  slTown  not  only  befo^tfe  beginSn^Sf  the 
war.  but  still  more  at  ifcs  conclusion.  Although  the  war 
with  Austria  appeared  inevitable,  Bismarck  did  not  at  once 
precipitate  matters,  but  allowed  Austria  to  take  the  lead 
nJ  ZV^uT  l"*^*^  '""'**''y  preparations.  In  the  middle 
P,,S  *"f  f^nce'^t'-ated  her  troops  in  Bohemia. 

Prussia  s  answer  to  this  was  restricted  to  placing  her  active 
army  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  war.  In  th?  couSe  of 
mSS  Jr'  °^  ^^t^terman  Federated  States  began  tS  make 
military  preparations.  On  April  8th  Bismarci  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Italy.  Austria  and  Italy  mobUised.  It 
'  Qedankm  und  Erinmrungtn,  page  323. 
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was  not  until  the  first  half  of  May  that  Prussia  mobilised 
her  reserves  and  began  to  concentrate  troops  on  the 
Saxon  frontier  and  in  Silesia.  Then  Bismarck  waited; 
Moltke,  however,  lost  patience  and  wished  military  opera- 
tions to  besin  forthwith  since  e/ery  day's  delay  would 
strengthen  tne  enemy's  forces  which  so  far  were  imperfectly 
equipped  and  only  partially  concentrated.  King  William, 
however,  supported  Bismarck  and  kept  the  Prussian  troops 
mobilised  for  almost  a  month  without  attacking.  It  was 
not  until  open  aggression  on  the  part  of  Austria  took  place 
that  Bismarck  authorised  the  beginning  of  hostilities.' 

The  same  differences  between  the  statesmen  and  th« 
strategists  as  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1866 
are  also  shown  on  its  conclusion  in  the  formulation  of  the 
conditi'jns  of  peace.  Here  again  Bismarck  put  in  practice 
the  principles  which  in  his  Gedanken  und  Erinnerungen  he 
defines  in  the  statement  that  "  the  determination  and  the 
delimitation  of  the  objects  of  a  war  are,  both  before  and 
durins  the  war,  political  and  not  strategical  problems,  and 
that  the  responsible  statesman,  in  order  to  find  the  right 
way  to  the  attainment  of  these  aims,  dare  not  remain 
without  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  itself."  As 
is  known,  it  was  on  these  principles  that  he  acted  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Austria.  He  waived  the 
victorious  entry  into  .Vienna,  the  cession  of  Austrian 
territory,  the  imposition  on  Austria  of  a  large  war- 
indemnity,  because  even  then  he  foresaw  that  he  would 
need  Austria  as  an  ally  in  Europe,  and  that  therefore  he 
could  not  afford  to  incur  her  enduring  enmity  by  the 
imposition  of  degrading  and  oppressive  conaitions  of 
peace. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  Munroe  Smith's  reference  to 
the  divergence  of  view  which  existed  between  Bismarck 
and  Moltke  a  year  after  the  war  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  on  the  possibility  of  a  Franco-German  war  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Luxemburg  question  in  1867.  As  far  back 
as  1867  Moltke  desired  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France, 
which  he  considered  absolutely  inevitable.  He  desired  an 
immediate  breach,  because  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
'  Sybel,  Begriindttng  det  devischen  Reiehea,  vol.  iv.,  ]mge  421. 
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muL'bitable  superiority  which  Germany  then  enjoyed 
from  a  mihtary  point  of  view  might  later  be  made  good  by 
France.  Count  Bethusy-Huc  communicated  Moltke's  view 
to  the  Chancellor,  who  did  not  indeed  disapprove  of  the 
mUitary  considerations  advanced  by  Moltke,  but  refused  to 
accept  any  responsibility  for  the  provocation  of  a  war. 
The  personal  conviction  of  a  statesman  that  a  war  miglic 
ultimately  break  out,  no  matter  how  well  founded  it 
might  be,  could  not  in  his  opinion  justify  its  provocation. 
Unforeseen  events  might  alter  the  situation  and  avert 
what  appeared  inevitable.* 


After  the  Franco-German  War  Bismarck  again  resisted 
raulitary  influences  and  declined  the  confiscation  of  purely 
French  territories  which  was  desired  and  suggested  by  the 
mihtary    authorities.    He    contented    himsdf   with    the 
wanexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  in  this  case  it  is  true 
that  alongside  the  national  point  of  view  he  also  allowed 
military  considerations  to  have  influence  to  a  certain  extent. 
This,  perhaps  the  only,  concession  made  by  Bismarck  to 
military  considerations  has  had  fatal  consequences  for 
Germany  and  for  Europe.     It  is  indeed,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  ongin  and  the  germ  of  the  present  war.    Had  France 
then  received  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Austria  after 
1866  there  would  presumably  have  arisen  from  the  first  a 
more   friendly   relation    between   the   two   neighbouring 
countries,  more  particularly  as  the  war  had  after  all  been 
begun  only  against  the  French  Empire  and  not  against  the 
third  Republic.      It  may  be  presumed  that  the  frenzy 
of  armaments  would  not  have  assumed  the  enormous 
proportions  which  in  the  end  could  not  but  lead  to  war. 
In  place  of  the  dangerous  system  of  the  balance  of  power, 
there  would  have  arisen  a  European  condition  of  peace, 
which  would  have  guaranteed  to  each  State  its  natural 
cmditions  of  existence,  and  would  hi   e  prepared  a  pro- 
pitious soi'  for  the  pacific  settlement  ot  all  extra-European 
questions.    E.smarck's   one  concession   to   the  generals 
was  fatal  for  the  w^ole  of  Europe's  future. 

'  ^  Moltke's  Memoirm.  Vol.  II.,  204  and  Bismarck's  Gedanken 
una  annnerungen,  page  441. 
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This  should  have  been  a  warning  and  an  instructive 
example  for  our  present-day  statesmen.  Had  they  not 
fallen  in  with  "  tne  purely  military  consideration  of  the 
question  by  the  General  Staffs  "  (Red  Book,  No.  28),  had 
tney  followed  during  the  critical  days  from  July  20lh  to 
July  81st  the  Bismarckian  principle  that  n«  xplanation 
should  be  demanded  from  nci^bouriiig  .j»;ates  as  to 
concentrations  of  troops,  but  that  the  answer  in  such 
cases  should  be  restricted  simply  to  military  counter- 
measures  (see  Bismarck's  speech  on  February  6th,  1888), 
had  they  been  content  with  the  threat  expressed  in  the 
Ultimatum  of  July  81st,  that  mobilisation  would  be  an- 
swered by  mobilisation  instend  of  changing  it  seventeen 
hours  later  into  the  formula,  "  The  answer  to  mobilisation 
is  war," — had  they  so  comported  themselves,  we  would  not 
have  been  to-day  in  the  midst  of  a  European  war. 
*•♦♦>♦ 

Bismarck's  successor,  Caprivi,  like  his  predecessor,  was 
also  called  upon  to  suffer  from  the  cravmg  for  war  of  a 
camarilla  which  on  every  occasion  admitted  the  validity 
merely  of  the  point  of  view  of  momentary  military 
superiority,  while  attaching  no  importance  to  political, 
moral,  or  humane  considerations.  lie  also,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  in  the  Reichstag,  expressed  himself  with  the  utmost 
emphasis  against  the  preventive  war  (November  28rd 
1892). 

I  hftve  found  the  view  put  forward  in  the  Press,  and  also  advanced 
by  well-meamng  and  highly  patriotic  men  :  "  Yes,  but  think  of  the 
position  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  armaments  are  so  heavy  aa 
these  we  now  have  to  bear,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  become  even 
heavier.  Will  such  a  position  not  in  time  become  iutolerable,  and 
would  we  not  be  acting  more  wisely  to  put  an  end  t-j  it  by  grasping 
the  sword  oitfselves,  by  seizing  me  favourable  moment  and  th^a  by 
making  use  of  the  victory  which  we  may  hope  to  achieve,  once  more 
secure  peace  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  ?  "  I  believe  that  that  is  a 
view  which  the  Governments,  and  the  Gorman  people  also,  will  never 
be  disposed  to  accept.  Apart  from  moral  scruples  which  lie  in  the 
way,  there  are  also  grave  material  considerations  which  oppose  the 
execution  of  such  ideas.  ...  I  am  fimJy  convinced  that  even  after 
a  happy  issue  of  a  prophylactic  war  the  condition  in  which  we  would 
be  placed  would  be  much  more  unfavourable  than  that  in  which 
we  are  now  situated.  I  repeat,  then,  not  only  as  my  own  conviction 
but  80  far  as  is  known  to  me  as  the  view  of  the  Governments,  that 
■uch  a  preventive  war  will  never  be  waged  by  Germany. 
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A.  H.  Fried  rightly  points  out  in  mentioning  the  speech 
of  Capnvi,  how  Httle  cogency  there  is  in  the  phrase  about 
the  inevitability  "  of  a  war.  which  is  constantly  repeated 
by  the  metiers  of  strife.  At  that  time,  in  1892,  ^  well- 
meamng  and  highly  patriotic  men  "  thought  of  securing 
peace  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  by  a  new  Franco-German 
war,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  widened  into  a 
European  war.  Yet  even  without  such  a  war,  peace  was 
secured  for  twenty-two  years,  and  would  have  been  con- 
tinmng  at  this  moment,  had  the  Governments  and  the 
rulers  of  Germany  and  Austria  resisted  the  sugg  tions  of 
the  militarists  and  war-inciters  as  Bismarck  and  Capnvi 
did.  In  any  case,  it  has  been  shown  subsequently  that  the 
war  a^eged  to  be  inevitable  in  1892  was  in  fact  avoided 
and  that  notwithstanding  this  it  was  still  possible  that  a 
peace  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  could  result. 


Fredebicr  the  Great 

The  defenders  of  the  preventive  war  show  a  predilection 
for  relying  on  certain  expressions  used  by  Frederick  the 
Great : 

There  are  wars  ot  prevention,  and  princes  act  wisely  when  thev 
undertake  these.  They  are  reaUy  wars  of  aggression,  but  they  ai4 
not  therefore  less  just.  When  the  excessive  power  of  a  State  threatens 
to  overflow  its  banks  and  inundave  the  world,  it  is  prudent  to  place 
dains  in  its  way  and  to  stem  the  tearing  stream  while  such  a  course 
18  stUI  posisible.  It  IS  seen  that  the  clouds  are  gathering,  that  the 
thunderstorm  is  drawing  near  and  the  lightning  proclaims  its  an- 
proach.  It  a  prmce  who  is  menaced  by  such  a  danger  cannot  avert 
the  storm  acting  done,  he  will,  if  he  is  wise,  unite  with  all  those  to 
Whom  a  common  danger  brings  common  interests.  Had  the  Kinas 
of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Macedonia  united  against  the  power  of  Roi^. 
Kome  would  never  have  been  in  a  position  to  overthrow  these  empires. 
A  wisely  concluded  alhance  and  a  war  waged  with  decision  would 
have  anmhilated  those  ambitious  plana  whose  fulfilment  forged 
fetters  for  the  world.  It  is  wse  to  prefer  the  lesser  evil  to  the 
greater,  and  to  choose  the  surest  way  to  avoid  what  is  uncertain. 
A  prmce  therefore  adopts  the  better  count,  in  undertaking  an  ajnires- 

'!i!r  7^'  ^S  .'?'^2  ?^  '*>  ***'."  "P*"^  *o  ^^  *o  cl^oose  betweeh  the  fiSrel- 
weath  and  the  olive  branch,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  time  of  need 

J!?«^ol  iT*'^"  "^'^f  oa^.only  postpone  for  a  short  time  his 
■  £r*T  f"''  ^?  downfall.  It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  it 
is  better  to  anticipate  than  to  be  anticipated  ;  the  great  men  have 
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thus  alwayi  Mt«d  w«U  when  they  exeraiMd  their  power  before  the 
enemy  could  take  meecuiw  which  might  have  bonna  their  handa  and 
robbed  them  of  their  strength. 

These  and  similar  expressions  of  the  Great  Prussian 
king  are  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
his  time.  The  political  conformation  of  Europe  at  that 
time  still  resembled  a  molten  fiery  mass  whicn  required 
mf  ly  yeara  before  it  could  cool  down  to  a  relatively  solid 
state.  In  particular  the  small  State  of  Prussia,  which  had 
become  a  kingdom  only  within  the  last  fifty  years,  was  on 
the  point  of  gaining  a  territorial  position  corresponding 
with  her  inner  stretch  and  efficiency,  and  the  opposition 
that  was  put  in  the  way  of  this  development  came  pre- 
eminently from  the  old  power  of  the  Hapsbuim,  who  nad 
allied  themselves  with  t'le  French  and  the  Russians  for 
the  suppression  of  the  i  ^w  rival.  The  State  of  Prussia, 
at  that  time  really  "  encircled  "  on  all  sides  and  compelled 
to  make  good  the  defects  of  her  territorial,  political  and 
financial  situation  by  military  preparedness  and  extreme 
rapidity  of  action,  was  then  strugning  to  rise,  and  in  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great  it  might  under  certain  circum- 
stances find  its  only  salvation  in  the  anticipation  of 
imminent  attacks,  and  by  peacefully  waiting  might  find 
its  destruction  compassed.  In  addition,  the  danger  of 
wanton  wars,  springing  from  dynastic  considerations  or 
from  motives  of  power  and  conquest,  is  to-day  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  then,  when  dynasties  fought  out  their 
battles  almost  exclusively  with  armies  of  mercenaries, 
without  Parliamentary  control  or  approval  of  war-expendi- 
ture, without  any  influence  being  exercised  by  the  peoples 
on  the  provocation  or  the  conclusion  of  the  wars  which 
had  been  decided  upon  by  the  absolute  monarchs.  At 
that  time  a  small,  struggling  State,  which  was  inconvenient 
to  its  great  neighbours  was  indeed  confronted  by  the  danger 
of  being  surprised  in  a  sense  which  is  no  longer  true  to-day, 
when,  after  all  is  said,  notwithstanding  all  open  or  concealed 
absolutism,  the  nations  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  counsel 
and  in  action.  Or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  :  "  In  a 
sense  which  should  no  longer  be  true  to-day,"  for,  unfor- 
tunately, the  history  of  the  origin  of  this  war,  especially 
the  attack  on  Belgmm,  has  taught  us  that  we  have  no 
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lion  to  boMt  pharitMcally  of  our  progrcM  in  civiliMtion 
>mpared  with  pMt  times. 


oecMion  to  boMt  ] 
AS  comi 

In  passing  judgment  on  Frederick's  preventive  theories, 
it  is  further  necessary  to  consider  the  enormous  difference 
between  the  consequences  of  a  war  at  that  time,  even  of 
one  extending  over  seven  years,  and  those  of  a  world-war 
to-day.  Seven  days  of  the  present  world-war  inflicts  on 
the  whole  world,  on  belligerent  countries,  and  on  neutrals,  a 
thousand-fold  greater  distress,  a  thousand-fold  greater  loss 
in  life  and  in  well-being  and  in  the  ruin  of  civilisation  than 
seven  years  of  the  war  which  Prussia  then  waged  against 
Austria  and  her  allies.  At  that  time  in  the  age  of  stage- 
coaches and  sailing  vessels,  there  was  yet  no  question  of  a 
world-trade,  a  world-intercourse,  a  world-exchange  of 
spiritual  and  material  ffoods.  Who  will  compare  the 
present  age  of  wireless  telegraphy,  of  electricity,  of  aero- 
nautics, of  telephonic  intercourse  over  remote  distances 
with  the  mercantile  system  of  internal  trade  then  existing, 
which  indeed  was  not  without  the  impulse  to  external 
development,  but  lacked  the  appropriate  means  of  com- 
munication for  settlement  and  delivery  ?  If  Frederick's 
idea  of  anticipating  bv  an  aggressive  war  an  attack  of  which 
there  was  an  assured  menace,  was  at  that  time  open  to 
question,  to-day,  at  any  rate,  in  view  of  the  improbability 
of  the  premises  postulated  and  of  the  immeasurable  conse- 

auences  which  are  bound  to  ensue,  it  does  not  admit  of 
iscussion,  and  an  attack  which  is  carried  out  for  such  a 
reason  can  only  be  reckoned  in  the  category  of  wars  which 
Bismarck  once  branded  as  "  a  Bonapartist  depravity." 

When  is  War  Inevitable  ? 

The  question  whether  a  war  is  inevitable,  whether  it  is 
in  reality  intended  sooner  or  later  by  the  other  side,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  which  can  be  presented  to  a  statesman 
for  solution.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be 
answered  with  a  definite  yea  or  nay.  The  existence  of 
warlike  tendencies  in  neighbouring  countries  is  not  sufficient 
to  prove  that  these  tendencies  have  acquired  or  will  acquire 
domination  over  the  supreme  heads  and  leaders  or  the 
State.     Such  tendencies  are  always,  or  at  any  rate  most 
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frequently,  merely  emanations  of  minorities,  and  in  iudging 
of  their  dangerousness  the  essential  question  to  be  con* 
jtidered  is  whether  these  minorities  have  the  power  in  their 
hands,  or  are  in  a  position,  to  develop  into  majorities. 

The  success,  however,  of  the  incitement  to  war,  even 
within  these  criminal  strata,  very  frequently  depends  on 
the  life  or  death  of  individual  leading  personalities.  If  the 
war>intriguers  occupy  positions  in  the  Government  itself, 
they  may  become  mnocuous  if  they  are  dismissed  from 
their  office,  either  by  the  peremptory  decree  of  a  monarch, 
or  by  the  action  of  a  majority  in  Parliament  or  among 
their  colleagues  in  the  Mmistrv.  If  the  desire  and  the 
danger  of  war  exist  in  the  ruler  himself,  there  are  innumer- 
able personal  and  material  factors  which  may  supervene 
and  remove  or  weaken  even  this  the  oreatest  oi  all  dangers. 
A  ruler  in  sickness  will  not  so  lightly  decide  on  war  as  a 
ruler  in  health.  A  rupture  in  the  kina  may  in  certain 
circumstances  prevent  a  rupture  in  diplomatic  relations ; 
an  attack  of  gout  in  the  Emperor  may  prevent  a  military 
attack  on  his  neighbours ;  a  gall-stone  m  the  prince  may 
be  the  stone  of  offence  over  which  all  the  war-intrimiers 
stumble,  be  they  never  so  powerful.  The  king  who  is 
thirsting  for  war  may  die,  and  a  peace-loving  successor 
may  mount  the  throne.  Strong  popular  sentiments,  move- 
ments in  the  nation  or  tendencies  in  Parliament  which 
conflict  with  the  bellicose  intentions  of  the  ruler,  may 
convince  him  of  the  impossibility  of  executing  his  plans 
or  of  the  danger  to  his  monarchical  position  which  might  be 
evoked  by  the  attempt  to  give  them  effect. 

How  strongly  the  influence  of  individuals  on  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  or  the  outbreak  of  war  is  assessed  even 
by  leading  politicians  is  proved,  apart  from  countless  other 
examples,  by  the  Delcass^  incident  of  June,  1905.  The 
view  that  the  French  Foreign  Minister  of  that  day  was  by 
his  Moroccan  policy  unintentionally,  no  doubt,  but  imcon- 
sciously  and  involuntarily,  creatins  a  situation  involving 
the  danger  of  war  for  Europe  was  disseminated  not  merelv 
on  this  side  of  the  Vosges  but  on  the  other  side  as  well, 
and  was  expressed  in  the  historical  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
of  June  6th,  1905,  when  Rouvier,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
his  colleagues  compelled  the  too  temperamental  Foreign 
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Mimster  to  resign.  (It  if  said  to  have  been  on  thU  occuion 
that  Rouvier  coined  the  phrase  that  Delcass*.  the  little 

S^iJ^J^  "fL'l"'^  ""»•'«»  England,  Russia  and 
Spain,  but  had  ended  by  seducing  Italylw  well :  "  L'Alle- 
magne  vous  reproche  d'avoir  dA>aucM  Tltalie  ").  It  is 
incontestable  tf»t  the  period  of  most  dangerous  tendon 
between  Germany  and  France  since  the  war  of  1870  was 

Sn/.S'fL^r**^'"-.  Vtr  *''*  '•"  °'  '»»«  "brav* 
i^tntnl  and  the  removal  of  his  most  conspicuous  adher- 
ents,  a  calmer  relation  between  Germany  ancfFrance  super- 
nJIlti' 7^m^  ''"  «««n  stirred  to  tempestuousness  by  the 
Dreyfus  affair,  but  soon  after  the  con^ion  of  this  kffair 
quieter  waters  were  a^pn  entered.  Our  chauvinisU 
?Ji!*5tn"'r?"'^,.*°  Poincar^'s  election  as  President  of 
o5  irS^  u  •  ?*?""'«  "  «yniptomatic  of  the  re-awakening 
2^  A^u  •%«**»"  o' revenge,  although  they  are  wrong  in 
so  doiiw.    On  what  chance,  on  what  unfor^eeable  n^ult 

M .  il!T°*^  '"*W.*  <**<*  »*  depend  that  M.  Pams, 
the  most  harmless  of  all  candidates  for  the  presidency 

^ll!!!?»**H^  *?.  *^^  ^y*^  •»  P'**^'  o'  the  iSrrainer  S 
alleged  nationalist "  sympathies"  The  tour  of  the  Aiutr'an 
successor,  Francis  Ferainand,  to  Serajevo  fumishedthe 

??  "^iT""'"  ^.^L'^i^'^l"**'  European  War  deeded! 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  old  Emperor  Trancis 
Joseph  was  for  months  seriously  ill  in  the  yr-  preceding 
this  tour,  wid  thijt  at  that  time  he  was  consL....y  lumSnl 

Frlnrv'S*'"*l,^*'*!!i  ^"^  ^^"^  Emperor  dIedlK 
f«  fK  J*"^'"*""*  ^°^d  presumably  not  have  proceedS 
to  the  Bosman  capital,  and  the  European  coiAagration 
woiUd  not  have  burst  out.  or  at  least  noTfrom  tAw^use 

We  have  in  Germany  the  comfort  and  the  agreeable 
prospect  of  possessing  a  future  Emperor  who.  a?I  have 
shown  from  many  of  his  writings,  speeches  and  actions, 
belongs  to  the  worst  category  of  »  fieroes  of  war/'  He 
IS  one  of  those  who,  exposed  to  no  personal  dangers,  love 
war  for  war's  sake,  who  still  regard  Wenmtionafpewe  IS 

a  dream  and  not  even  a  beautiful  dream,"  who  Iwk  upon 

h^,mif  ^*-°"  ^^  l**^  dismemberment  of  millions^of 
human  bodies  upor  t  he  misery,  hunger  and  destitution  of 
"LT^^tTu  ""'"n^f  unhappy  men  Snd  women,  of  STs 
and  of  those  stricken  in  years  who  have  been  driven  from 
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house  and  home,  who  look  upon  Are  and  devMtation,  upon 
economic  and  cultural  dettruction  at  u  wbdesome  medi* 
cine,  as  a  "  steel-bath  "  to  restore  once  more  the  relaxed 
nenres— not  their  own  nerves,  be  it  observed,  but  those 
of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is  clear  that  such  views,  if 
entertained  on  an  imperial  throne,  represent  the  gravest 
danger  for  the  world.  But  if  by  chance  the  eldest  son  of 
the  German  Emperor  had  been  differentlv  constituted, 
if  he  had  shared  the  views  of  all  nations  and  of  all  modem 
rulers  of  humane  sensibilities  that  it  is  not  in  pulling  down 
but  in  building  up  Mid  in  promoting  further  development 
that  the  lefty  task  of  all  Governments  and  rulers  lies,  that 
it  is  powce  rbieh  is  the  highest  possession  of  the  nations, 
the  only  sure  foundation  of  their  well-being  and  prosperity 
— if  by  chance  the  eldest  son,  the  successor  to  the  t&one, 
had  been  like  his  grandfather,  a  prince  of  peace,  and  if 
perhaps  the  military  note  of  the  Hohenadlems  had  been 
transmitted  to  a  harmless  younger  son,  then  the  danger 
from  above  would  at  once  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world  would  have  been 
rendered  much  more  probable.  Thus  by  this  example  we 
see  how  the  destinies  of  countries  and  of  nations  may  be 
determined  by  the  accident  of  primogeniture — which, 
however,  can  be  aoain  eliminated,  and  as  may  be  hoped 
will  be  eliminated,  bv  a  further  accident  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  this  first-born  (by  death,  sickness  or  other 
"  unforeseen  "  circumstance). 

Everywhere  in  the  fate  of  men  and  in  the  fate  of  nations 
there  is  chsnce,  nowhere  is  it  possible  to  make  a  sure 
calculation  in  advance.  Even  within  the  unpretenti  s 
bounds  of  private  life,  who  would  venture  to  sav  that  a 
certain  development  must  inevitably  and  by  predeter- 
mination happen  in  such  or  such  a  way  ?  "  Man  proposes 
and  God  disposes."  This  true  proverb,  which  is  also 
popularly  expressed  in  the  words  that  "  the  unexpected 
always  happens,"  iihould  be  well  r'^ndered  by  the  pious 
and  the  faithful  in  the  land.  "  Clothing  is  so  constant 
as  change  " — these  words  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  are  constantly  speakina  of  the  "  inevitability  " 
of  wars,  and  yet  cannot  themselves  foretell  whether  in 
the  evening  they  will  sit  round  the  table  with  their  families, 
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or  will  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  reaper  who  is  indeed 
inevitable.    Chance,    it   is   nothing   but   chance,    which 
governs  the  destinies  of  individuals  and  of  nations— so  sav 
the  sceptics  and  the  unbelievers.    What  is  chance  other 
than     the  little  finser  on  the  hand  of  Almighty  God  "  ?— 
say,  with  Jean  Paul,  the  faithful  and  the  believers  in  God. 
Jiverywhere  this   fatalism    is   expressed.     "Kismet"    is 
what  the  Turks  call  it,  ipdyxt,  is  what  it  was  called  by 
the  Greeks.    We  cannot  see  the  cards  of  Providence  far 
enough  ahead  to  anticipate  historical  development  accord- 
ing to  our  own  calculation— so  Bismarck  spoke  and  acted, 
un  this  one  ground  alone,  by  reason  of  the  impossibility 
of  calculating  human  events  in  advance,  the  provocation 
of  a  war  because  it  must  come  some  day,  that  is  to  say  the 
provocation  of  a  war  to  anticipate  an  aggressive  war,  is  a 
crime  as  grave  as  the  impious  misdeed  of  a  war  of  pure 
aggression  and  conquest. 

The  Three  Presuppositions  of  a  Preventive  War 

The  defenders  of  the  aggressive  war  waged  for  the 
purpose  of  prevention  must  prove  three  points  in  order  to 
justify  their  thesis,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  them, 
the  aggressors,  not  on  us  who  deny  their  right  of  aggression  : 

1.  They  are  bound  to  answer  in  the  affirmative 
the  question  of  principle,  whether  an  aggressive 
war,  undertaken  as  an  anticipatory  war  of  defence,  is 
justihable  on  political  and  moral  grounds  as  well  as 
on  grounds  of  humanity.  That  in  modern  political 
life  and  for  modem  statesmen  this  question  is  on 
principle  to  be  answered  in  the  negative  I  believe 
that  I  have  proved  elsewhere,  and  will  turn  to  the 
question  later. 

2.  If  the  question  of  principle  is  answered  by 
them  in  the  affirmative  they  are  bound  to  prove  that 
the  actual  premises  of  the  war  of  prevention  which 
they  advance  as  permissible  or  even  as  imperative 
exist  in  the  particular  case ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  aggressive  war  from  the  other  side  was  beyond 
question  intended,  determined  and  imminent,  and 
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that  therefore,  so  far  as  the  State  which  is  now 
attacking  is  concerned,  the  only  question  at  issue 
is  whether  it  will  have  to  meet  its  opponent  in  battle 
at  an  earlier  or  a  later  date. 

8.  They  must  prove  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  political  and  diplomatic  situation  which  made 
the  attack  from  the  other  side  inevitable  is  also  to 
be  attributed  to  the  other  side,  and  is  therefore  not 
a  product  of  the  mistakes  and  the  offences  of  the 
State  which  is  now  attackins  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  other  side  has  not  merdy  created  a  dangerous 
situation,  without  any  blame  resting  on  the  State 
now  attacking,  but  also  that  it  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  situation  by  the  provocation 
of  war. 

All  these  questions,  the  question  of  principle  relatins  to 
the  justification  of  preventive  wars  in  general  as  well  as 
the  two  questions  of  fact  indicated  in  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs,  must  simultaneously  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  if  the  preventionists  wish  to  justify  their  point 
of  view.  If,  for  example,  only  the  second  question  could 
be  answered  in  the  amrmative,  the  answer  to  the  third 
being  in  the  negative,  the  final  link  in  the  logical  chain 
leading  to  the  justification  of  the  preventive  war  would  at 
once  be  lacking.  In  that  case  the  intention  of  the  other 
side  to  provoke  war  at  a  later  moment  would  no  doubt  be 
proved,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  made  clear  that 
this  intention  had  its  origin  in  a  political  situation  of  which 
the  dangerousness  was  properly  to  be  entered  in  the  debit 
account  of  the  present  aggressor,  and  not  in  that  of  the 
possible  later  aggressor.  If  A  by  his  provocations,  his 
actions  of  violence,  his  disregard  for  B's  honour  and  interests 
excites  in  B  feelings  of  exasperation  and  the  impulse  to 
revenge,  and  then  anticipates  the  prospective  act  of 
vengeance  on  the  part  of  B  by  opening  hostilities  himself, 
he  is  doubly  to  be  condemned,  because  he  provoked  B  in 
the  first  place,  and  because  in  addition  to  this  he  then 
anticipated,  instead  of  awaiting,  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  provocation.  The  situation  is  different  when  the 
provocation  emanated  from  B,  when  B,  apart  from  tlie 
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provocation,  has  also  manifested  the  demonstrable  inten- 
iZoV -fr*?y  proceeding  against  A.  and  when  A,  by  his 
actual  attack,  anticipates  the  imminent  act  of  violence  of 
a,  the  provocator.  In  this  case  the  second  and  third 
questions  above  are  to  be  answered  in  A's  favour,  and  his 
attack,  always  assuming  the  permissibility  on  principle  of 
the  preventive  war,  can  be  justiBed,  or  at  least  fxcused. 
«n^  ISlfV"  «'°""?»  of  principle.  I  myself  uncondition- 
ally reject  the  preventive  war,  I  We  in  my  book  alreadv 

SJJSi'f  *'^  JT  l^^'  ^^^  *»^  ^^«^  *he  question  whether 
Germany  and  Austria  are  m  a  position  to  justify,  at  anv 
rate  from  their  point  of  view,  their  aggressive  war  as  a 
war  of  prevention.  I  have  been  obli|ed  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative.     I  undertook  to  prove  : 

First,  that  France,  Russia  and  England  did  not  intend 
to  attack  Germany  a^u\  Austria,  but  rather  that  thdr 
alhances  and  ententes  had  only  a  defensive  character. 

^«^.*^^"/'^;  *^**  ?''^"  *^  *^*  strained  European  situation 
was  m  fact  pressing  towards  an  "  inevitable  "  war,  the 
responsibility  for  this  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Entente 
?eTral  p"  we^*s*"^  '"*'  '"  '"^  overwhelming  degree,  to  the 

The  attempt  of  the  Central  Powers  to  put  an  end  by  a 

bro^X^^Kn**  *°  tu  ***^  ^^  ^T'°"'  which  they  themselVes 
brought  about,  is  thus  criminal  in  a  double  sense. 

The  German  preventionists  are.  as  a  rule,  content  to 
answer   the   second   of  the   questions   inSted   above 

FnrnJ^p"*"'^^""*i  ^J**'"  ^^''  ^'°"»  *he  attitude  of  the 
Entente  Powers  and  the  agreements  which  they  made 

ment.  from  the  alleged  revenge  policy  of  Poincar<4  and 
Delcass^  from  the  Pan-Slav  tendency  in  Russia,  wWch 
had  gradually  become  convinced  "  that  the  wav  to  Con 
stantmople  lay  through  the  Brandenburger  GaL."  from 
the  commercial  envy  of  the  English  huckster-p.  pie  wS 
throughout  the  course  of  history  had  always  en/eavou Jed 
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by  alliances  with  other  continental  States  to  secure  the 
suppression  of  the  strongest  continental  sea  Power  for  the 
time  beine,  from  such  facts  as  these  the  German  chau- 
vinists and  preventionists  seek,  after  the  manner  of  Schie- 
mann,  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  offensive  alliance 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Central  Powers.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  pass  in  significant  silence  over  the 
other  question  how  far  Germany  and  Austria  are  themselves 
responsible  for  the  creation  and  the  consolidation  of  this 
union. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  book  and  in  the  previous 
section  of  this  work  : 

That  in  all  the  German  writings  which  assert 
that  the  authorship  of  the  war  rests  with  the 
Entente  Powers  not  a  scrap  of  evide-ice  is  produced 
iu  support  of  the  offensive  intentions  of  these 
jpowers ; 

That  their  initial  union  and  the  increasing 
closeness  of  the  links  between  them  are  rather  to  be 
ascribed  exclusively  to  the  fe-.r  of  the  military 
imperialistic  intentions  of  Germany,  to  her  efforts 
to  establish  world-power  and  hegemony,  to  the 
immeasurable  increase  in  the  land  and  sea  forces  of 
the  German  Empire,  to  the  military  enthusiasm 
and  the  incitement  to  war  of  the  Pan-German 
Union,"  and  its  affiliated  associations  the  "  German 
Defence  League  "  and  the  "  German  Navy  League  "  ; 

That  all  the  militaiy  and  naval  agreements 
and  discussions  between  France  and  En^and,  and 
between  France  and  Russia,  as  well  as  the  prosnec- 
tive  agreements  between  England  and  Russi.^.  were 
intended  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defence  against  a 
possible  German  attack,  but  never  contemplated  a 
spontaneous  attack  on  Germany. 

I  have  explained  fully  the  reasons  which  evoked  an 
increasing  feeling  of  distrust  not  only  in  France,  England 
and  Russia,  but  also  in  the  whole  of  the  neutral  world, 
towards  Germany's  intentions  and  towards  the  sincerity 
and  the  honesty  of  her  assurances  of  peace.  Essentiallv 
these  reasons  were  as  follows  : 
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A  The  attitude  of  Germany  and  of  her  ally 
Austna-Hungary  at  the  Hague  Conferences,  and 
the  decisive  resistance  offered  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  to  any  restriction  of  land  and  naval  arma- 
ments ; 

I^^\  ambiguous  and  suspicious  behaviour  during 
the  Anglo-German  negotiations  for  an  understanding 
m  1909-1912;  * 

The  doctrines  of  Bemhardi  and  Treitschke. 
these  brutal  theories  of  war  and  of  worid-pow.- 
which  were  more  and  more  carried  by  apt  pupils' 
in  and  out  of  uniform,  amongst  various  classes  of 
society,  and  which  were  more  and  more  made  use 
of  cunningly  to  poison  the  soul  of  the  German 
people ; 

1  The  impulsive  policy  of  fits  and  starts  pursued 
by  the  Emperor,  who  in  grave  European  situations 
preferred  to  strike  on  the  table  with  the  mailed  fist 
rather  than  have  recourse  to  diplomatic  negotia- 

rather  than  in  the  diplomatist's  garb,  constantly 

SDCakinff  of  th(>  sham  /.l<>o^;w>>  «.J1-J J   ^i         ,  ■^ 


speaking  of  the  sharp  gleaminjf  sword  and  the  dry 
;h  threatening  mien  in  the  midst 


powder,  recalling  witl 


for 
eissen- 


of  peace  the  battles  of  the  past,  the  struMie 
freedom  of  1818,  and  the  days  of  Worth.  Wei 
burg  and  Sedan^ ; 

,.  The  provocative,  nerve- wracking,  theatrical 
policy  which  found  appropriate  expression  in  the 
Emperor  s  action  m  sending  first  of  all  the  Kruger- 
telegram  and  then  in  despatching  a  South  African 
plan  of  campaign  to  his  royal  grandmother,  in  his 
pnvate  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  in  the  landing 
m  Tangier  and  in  the  Agadir  spring  of  the  Panther, 
—a  po  icy  which  m  the  internal  Hfe  of  Germany 
especially  in  the  Reichsland  in  the  hard  Prussian 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  m   the   encroachments  of    the  military 

*  S«e,  inter  alia,  the  speeches  of  the  Emperor  WUliam  in  the 
J^HT'yJ  ^T  "}  Karlsruhe  and  at  Mainz.  WsaddreaLTo  Pr£ 
Hennr  before  his  departure  for  East  Asia  (18971  andl^ooswerto 
the  Burgomeister  of  Vienna  in  1910.  answer  to 
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power  on  civil  authority,  offered  a  true  reflection 
of  external  policy. 

All  these  facts  increased  the  distrust  felt  towards  the 
Prusso-German  policy  in  Europe  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  only  by  an  increasingly  firm  and  strong  counter- 
alliance  that  the  possibility  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  appeared  to  be  assured. 

With  the  continuation  of  this  electrically  charged  state 
of  tension  no  surprise  need  have  been  occasioned  even  if 
the  union  of  the  Entente  Powers  were  constantly  to  advance 
to  closer  agreements.  If  the  outbreak  of  war  had  not 
intervened,  the  preliminary  steps  to  the  Anglo-Russian 
naval  convention  in  the  spring  of  1914  woiJd  possibly 
have  led  to  a  conclusion  or  the  negotiations,  to  a  system 
of  co-operation  of  the  two  fleets  worked  out  in  all  its 
details.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  possible 
to  read  through  the  whole  of  the  war  literature  of  Germany 
from  beginning  to  end  without  finding  any  tangible  evi- 
dence, or  even  any  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  approximation 
and  the  cohesion  of  the  Entente  Powers  had  for  its  object 
an  attack  on  Germany  or  her  allies.  Their  union  was  not 
the  cause  but  the  effect  of  the  st  .te  of  European  tension. 
King  Edward's  policy,  which  has  been  called  a  policy  of 
"  encirclement,"  should  more  correctly  be  described  as  the 
policy  of  rendering  innocuous  the  militant  efforts  of  Ger- 
many to  achieve  world-power. 

Two  years  before  Kmg  Edward  ascended  the  throne, 
the  first  Hague  Conference  had  taken  place  without  result, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fault  of  Germany  ;  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, supported  by  England,  had  been  declined  by 
Germany ;  the  discussion  of  a  restriction  of  armaments, 
in  accordance  with  treaty  agreements,  had  been  rejected 
by  Germany  but  instead  of  this,  by  the  German  Navy  Law 
there  was  laid  the  beginning  of  a  sea  power  which  m  the 
course  of  years  threatened  to  approximate  more  and  more 
closely  to  English  supremacy  on  the  sea,  and  was  also 
bound  to  awake  in  the  pacific  English  people,  who  had 
at  their  disposal  no  land  forces  of  any  importance,  appre- 
hensions for  the  security  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Com- 
plete failure  attended  all  the  attempts  undertaken  in  the 
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"y^l^^^^^oetal  finglish  Cabinet  to  brinir  to  a  «♦««  hw 
restnctions  resting  on  treaty,  the  ruino"  s*competit,?n  ^n 
armaments  between  the  two  countries  Thl  Em^rir 
Wi  ham  and  his  Grand  Admiral,  von  Tirpitrhrd  token 
their  passionately  adored  child,  the  new-born  rJrtnfl! 
Navy,  too  much  to  their  hearts 'to  aHow  any  hindr™^ 

&  oVn^imrrsiL^^ 
fhrxnStr^tit^ierfp^^^^^^ 

quences  fo  lowed  any  such  statement  rVerS^anJ  wrsh/d" 

S/n3foSs^"'  '^'^  "'"*•"  ^^^^  '»  ^''^  develoJmTnto'f 

So  far  as  the  most  important  question  which  oceumVH 

Enirland  and  Fr«n««  i  .        *"®  8°°<*  counsel  of 

^""f »  P°  '«y  o'  renderuig  the  rituaHo/^JSSS.,  •  "f 

opponent  could  „„?™rS  w/r' S^dl^Sf/^ 
h.r  own  sea  power,  so  tte  tendency  in  the  creat^nS  th^ 
Entente  was  in  the  direction  of  opposiM  to  the  TrioU 
Allunce  with  the  supir-powerful  Gemanv  at  it,  head  . 
ooahfon  wh,eh,  it  wa.  1™";,  was  only  in  pSS^^ink^tSl^l; 
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by  a  firm  alliance  but  which  on  the  approach  of  any  dis- 
pute which  threatened  war  was  designed  to  constitute  sc 
strong  an  opposition  that  even  the  greatest  military  power 
in  the  world  could  not  risk  a  war  without  danger  to 
herself. 

****** 

From  this  standpoint,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
peaceful  intentions  of  the  Triple  Entente — which  as  we 
shall  see  later  cannot  be  transformed  into  an  intention  for 
war  even  ^"  the  revelations  of  the  Belgian  archives — the 
greater  part  of  German  war  literature,  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  more  remote  antecedents  of  the  war,  appears  at  once 
as  untenable  and  fatuous.  The  defenders  of  Germany  are 
constantly  referring  to  the  discussions  between  English 
and  French  militanr  officers,  and  between  English  and 
Belgian  militaiy  omcers,  to  the  correspondence  between 
Grey  and  Paul  Cambon  in  November,  1912,  to  the  intended 
Anglo-Russian  naval  convention,  the  foundations  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  laid  by  Isvolsky  in  the  spring  of  1914 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Paris  of  the  English  King 
and  Queen.  All  the  details  of  these  military  agreements 
between  the  Entente  Powers  are  dished  up  in  a  sensational 
form  to  the  German  public,  who  are  informed  of  the  landing 
of  English  troops  in  Denmark  or  Schleswig-Holstein,  the 
transport  of  Russian  troops  to  Pommern  by  English 
merchantmen,  the  dispatch  cf  auxiliary  English  troops  to 
Belgium  and  France,  etc.  Even  if  all  these  details  were 
true,  they  do  not  furnish  the  slightest  proof  of  the  intention 
to  carry  out  a  predatory  attack ;  they  rather  represent 
military  measures  which  in  themselves  might  just  as  well 
serve  a  war  of  defence  as  a  war  of  aggression.  They  thus 
furnish  no  circumstantial  evidence  to  which  appeal  could 
be  made  as  the  basis  for  a  preventive  war. 

Indeed  one  may  go  even  further  ;  even  if  it  were  proved 
— for  which,  however,  there  is  in  fact  no  evidence — that 
these  actions  of  a  military  and  naval  character,  which  are 
alleged  to  have  been  concerted,  were  primary  in  character 
and  that  thus  they  were  acts  intended  to'  anticipate  a 
German  attack,  even  this  would  not  show  that  they  were 
designed  to  serve  a  predatory  war  of  aggression.  Is  it  not 
the  case  that  a  Prussian  has  laid  down  the  military  principle 
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Such  rproof  if  tt  is  to  fol  f  h  Pi  preventive  measures. 
#i»/.io;r..  *     '  '°  ^*"™  *^e  basis  of  so  Dortentono  a 
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mjntenet  of  inscrutable  destiny  as  to  dare  to  predicate 
the  inevitability  of  a  future  event  7  Who  claims  the  sift 
of  prophecy  whereby  he  can  foretell  the  future  with  such 
certainty  as  to  build  on  a  future  event  the  most  momentous 
resolutions  in  the  present  ?  Who  possesses  the  Pro- 
methean presumption  to  speak  of  "  inevitability "  in 
matters  of  human  decision  which  can  always  be  averted 
and  which,  whether  in  agreement  with  or  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  actors,  may  turn  out  for  good  or  for  evil  ?  It  is 
only  the  forces  of  Nature  that  are  inevitable  because  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  determination  of  the  human  will. 
Where  man  has  to  will  and  to  act,  everything  can  be  averted 
except  the  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  these  follow 
his  actions  as  a  shadow  follows  the  human  figure,  small  or 
great,  broad  or  narrow,  according  as  they  are  illumined  by 
the  sun  of  a  higher  power  of  destiny.  The  rumble  of  an 
«urthquake,  the  outburst  of  a  thunderstorm  are  inevitable. 
The  rumble  of  war,  the  outburst  of  a  revolution  can  alwavs 
be  averted.  ' 

It  is  therefore  something  "  beyond  our  power,"  indeed 
beyond  the  power  of  our  nationalistic  supermen,  to  prove 
the  mevitabUitv  of  a  war  even  if  they  attempted  to  furnish 
this  proof  by  better  means  than  those  on  which  in  fact 
they  rely.  I  have  undertaken  to  prove  the  contrary 
proposition  m  opposition  to  their  assertion  that  the  Entente 
Powers  mtended  a  European  war  and  that  they  meant  in 
this  way  to  annihilate  Germany  and  Austria  This 
counter-proof  may  be  regarded  as  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, but  the  failure  of  the  counter-proof  in  no  way 
implies  the  success  of  the  proof  of  the  main  proposition 
the  burden  of  which  falls  on  my  opponent.  I  have 
proved,  and  by  means  of  further  evidence  I  will  later  on 
support  my  assertion : 

That  the  tendencies  to  war  were  stronger  and 
more  dancerous  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else 
m  the  world ; 

"Hiat  the  military  preparations  of  Germany 
exceeded  those  of  all  other  countries  in  strenirth  and 
extent ;  * 

That  the  collaboration  for  war  between  the 
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German  and  the  Austrian  armies  was  more  precisely 
and  more  rurefully  studied  and  prepared  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Entente  Powers;  •~««ninc 

That  the  strategic  plans  of  Germany  (the  attack 
on  Belgium  and  France  as  the  prelude,  followed  by 
characTer'"^  "*^  ^^  *"  expressly  aggressivj 

I  have  quoted  from  Bernhardi's  famous  book  the  sen- 

•'SStSi  F  P'*"«»»'y  demolishes  all  the  preventionist" : 

in^rfi.  *  ^l^Z^'u  "?[  ^"?'"*  "*"  *^"»'*°d  need  to  attack 
m  order  to  further  their  interests."    I  shall  quote  later  a 

««nes  of  utterances  in  the  imperialistic  Press?  which  like 

Bernhardi.  proclaim  the  imperialistic  war  of  wnques? 

wrthout  any  rag  to  coyer  thefr  shame  in  the  form  ofTalk 

about     preyention  against  hostile  attack."    These  aentle 

men  might  indeed  be  left  to  themselves     the  impStt 

3^f  1^  J'^PT'  °1  ^^^  Pfeventionist.  lE  who 
osciUate  backwards  and  forwards  between  preventionism 
and  imperial  sm.  like  Harden  for  exampkf  at  one  W 
declare  that  it  is  a  shameful  thing  to  Snceal  the  coSd 
German  right  to  strive  for  worid-power  behind  the  cowarcUv 

Smrwhen**''  ^f*^"^'  °^*^^  ™*'"'"  while  at  anoE 
time,  when  prevcntionism  suits  their  purpose,  thcv  soeak 

Futurc'Xr'  *''  '"*^  °'*'*^  anticipUdcfeSSt 

ho^!**"**"?**  *¥  ^Z^^"^  ""^  P^'oof  does  not  lie  upon  me,  I 
have  produced  sufficient  proof  and  testimony  from  the 
m^Z  'f  P^"^"f «  <'«'»P  itself  (and  later  wV  pr"du5c 
d^rlt  y  °r  Jjf  ™^  *''^'^'°"  *hat  the  Entente^Powers 
did  not  intend  the  European  War.  The  proof  of  the 
contrary  assertion  is  still  lacking.  The  basis  Sf  the  theorv 
ot  prevention  thus  fails  ;    it  it  left  hanging  in  mid^air^ 

IS,  to  say  the  least,  unproved— m  reality,  for  anvone  ^rhn 
will  follow  what  I  have  said,  it  is  directl/VefS 

The  Military  Pri^pabations  of  the  Triple  Entente 

AND  THE   TR|i»LE  ALLIANCE 

had  excetSerth^^  ^Y  T^'r^'y  preparations  of  Germany 
Had  exceeded  those  of  a'.l    d     r  countries  in  strength  and 
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extent.  In  J'acetue  (page  82)  in  «  section  entitled  :  "  Have 
we  been  attacked  or  were  we  going  to  be  attacked  ?  " 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  grounds  which  for  years 
have  been  deceitfully  advanced  by  the  German  War  party 
to  prove  the  aggressive  attentions  of  the  Entente  Powers  : 

" '  What  did  they  mean  by  their  enormous  preparations  ? '  is 
what  they  moat  frequently  say.  And  what  about  our  preptyationn  ? 
I  reply,  which  weru  certamly  greater  and  more  comprehensive  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Did  ever  any  country  in  time  of 
peace  act  as  we  did  in  1013  when  we  suddenly  raised  tho  strength  of 
our  army  on  a  peace  footing  by  140.000  men.  that  is  to  say,  from 
720.000  to  860,000.  and  when  we  roee  to  an  extraordinary  war  tax 
of  iSO.OOO.OOO  r " 


This  sentence  has  been  attacked  by  various  of  my 
opponents  and  the  contrary  assertion  has  been  advanced 
that  tiie  Entente  Powers,  Russia,  England  and  France, 
were  more  strongly  armed  for  war  than  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy,  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Since  the 
assertion  also  frequently  recurs  in  the  German  literature 
of  defence,  I  consider  it  expedient  to  enter  more  closely 
into  this  question  of  military  statistics,  although  it  is  only 
very  looswy  connected  with  my  sentences  quoted  above. 
Every  unprejudiced  reader  will  at  once  see  that  these 
sentences  lu  my  book  did  not  purport  to  give  a  statistical 
comparison  of  figures,  but  that  the  whole  stress  was  laid 
on  ttie  sudden  increase  in  the  effective  peace  strength  by 
140,000  men  and  on  the  unprecedented  German  device 
of  a  war  tax  of  £50,000,000  in  times  of  peace.  Such  a 
sudden  and  entirely  unexplained  increase  in  the  effective 
peace  strength  of  the  army  never  took  place  to  the  same 
extent  in  any  other  countrv  and  it  evoked  the  alarm  and 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  world  and  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  baneful  process  of  rendering  more  acute 
the  tension  in  the  European  situation  ;  it  is  for  this  unpro- 
voked and  provocative  increase,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  sudden  war-tax  of  £50,000,000  and  current  over- 
expenditure  of  £10,000,000  that  Taccuse  reproaches  the 
German  Government  and  their  war-intriguers,  when  these 
deceive  the  German  people  by  representing  the  military 
preparations  of  the  other  side  as  indications  of  an  aggressive 
intention.    It  is  this  fatal  incident  of  the  military  law  of 
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nftt  in*.n,il?»r  3"'v"'"  "'«'*  meant  to  denounce ;  it  wu 


1 


wicgea  assertions.    Ton!  oi»  sour  ^^imf    i  -JiT ^ 

Tmmj!  EraNlil^  "  Aj^akce  o>  the 

would  from  the  first  momS^ri      "^'^^  preponderance 
Central  P^we^.  etenTSLv  fcST  •  ^  ?*^  "**^  °f  *he 
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miliUr^  forces  of  the  Triple  Entente,  on  the  other  side 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  joined  the  group  of  the  Central 
Powers.  Further,  the  possibility  of  other  groupings  in 
the  future  is  not  excluded.  It  is  impossibte  to  base  a 
comparison  of  the  strength  of  the  two  parties  on  all  these 
transpositions  which  have  already  taken  place,  or  may  yet 
take  place,  or  to  invoke  them  in  answering  the  question 
which  side  had  made  greater  military  preparations  before 
the  war.  This  question  can  only  be  decioed  according  to 
the  state  of  the  alliances  or  ententes  as  they  then  existed. 
The  purpose  of  these  groupings  was  the  mutual  keeping- 
in*check  by  means  of  the  menace  exerted  by  the  instruments 
of  force  on  both  sides.  The  increase  of  these  instruments 
of  force  on  the  one  side,  that  is  to  say,  the  heightened 
menace  had  to  be  compensated  by  an  increase  of  the  instru- 
ments of  force  on  the  other  side.  This  was  the  funiliar 
endless  screw.  The  investigation  with  which  we  are  at  the 
moment  concerned  is  aimed  at  determining  which  group 
took  the  initiative  m  putting  the  screw  on  more  tightly, 
and  therebv  rendered  more  acute  the  state  of  tension  in 
Europe.  This  question  can  be  determined  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  formation  of  groups  as  they  then  exuted,  not 
on  the  basis  of  war-combmations  whicn  have  supervened 
at  a  later  date. 

A  further  point  of  departure  which  is  obvious  for  everyone 
of  impartial  judgment,  and  for  this  reason  is  almost  univer- 
sally ignored  by  my  opponents,  is  that  the  comparison  of  the 
(urmaments  of  the  two  eroups  of  Powers  cannot  be  estab- 
Hsiiod  by  reference  to  absolute  numbers,  but  only  in  com- 
parison to  the  flffures  for  the  population. 

It  is  only  a  fool  or  a  knave  who  could  undertake  the 
task  of  comparing  together  absolute  figures  with  reference 
to  military  armaments,  in  order  to  deduce  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  greater  or  less  *'  militarism  "  of  the  States  in 
question.  That  militarism  is  not  identical  with  military 
preparations  is  a  point  I  have  elsewhere  sufficiently  ex- 
plained, and  I  need  not  return  to  it  here.  If  the  object 
IS  to  institute  a  comparison  between  military  figures,  it  is 
self-evident  that  absolute  figures  give  no  standard  for  the 
degree  of  these  military  preparations ;  in  each  State  the 
important  point  is  rather  that  of  the  proportion  between 
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tents  supports  1,000,000,  that  is  to  say  8^  Scent  ont,' 

however  see*  in  fhf%r^  are  perpetually  blind  would, 
«de  is  ™,f.g  tar sfrSS  prepIS'ti",^.'^'  '"»"«" '">'-"• 
tne,  .re  estimated  from  diSerent  points  of  .^'"IdTJh^ 

s^rS'fhiernr^.^rpaLXtTeJ'artSiitTr"' 

lin/of  fl"°P'\'^  «>•"**  States  are,  accorEfto  tKu? 
o?^!i  ^*^•'  ««"t'eman.  "  determined  by  a  slmUar  mS 
of  calculation,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  hLinffTeaardTo  th. 
dESf  y  • "  It  organisations  of  the  arm?ls."*  ill Vhlse 
difficulties  m  the  comparison  of  military  statistics  have 
of  course,  no  existence  for  most  of  my  opbonents  •  S  a  ru£ 
they  rely  on  any  compUation  which  a^piS^?? be  partict 
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jarly  favourable  to  their  assertions,  whether  or  not  it  can 
lay  claim  to  any  special  authority.  They  omit  any  com- 
panson  with  other  estimates,  any  more  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  the  system  of  calci  :ation  adopted  by  their  authority 
and  by  means  of  tb\  moiA  superficial  of  all  methods  of 
demonstration  they  eek  to  refute  .illeged  assertions  of  the 
accuser  which,  m  ff  t,  he  nevt;r  advanced.  In  the  first 
place  I  accused  the  Go'crnment  ar  d  the  rulers  of  Germany 
of  having  always  take^i  il.c  km  in  turning  still  further 
with  a  dangerous  suddenness  the  endless  screw  of  arma- 
ments, and  further  that  they  and  their  allies  were  relatively 
—that  IS  to  say,  m  proportion  to  the  figures  of  the  popula- 
tion—more strongly  armed  than  the  other  European 
Great  States.  ^ 

rru^^.f"'™^''  charge  I  have  already  proved  elsewhere. 
Ine  latter  charge  I  will  now  prove. 


I. 


Effective  Peace  Strength  of  Army  and  Navy. 


Germany* 

Austria 

Italy 


868,000  men 
485.000    „ 
848,000    ., 


France 
Russia 
England' 


713,000  men 
1,448,000    „ 
618,000    „ 


1,646,000  men 


2,774,000  men 


Accordingly,  the  proportion  existing  between  the  military 
preparations  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente 
in  times  of  peace  is  approximately  1  : 1-68 ;  this,  be  it 

'  So  far  as  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  by  sea  and  land  are 
concerned  the  Ymr  Book  for  1914  gives  a  total  strength  in  peace  of 
approximately  880,000  men.  In  order  to  apply  the  same  standard 
lo  brennany  and  to  other  countries,  I  have  restricted  myself  to  the 
compilation  m  Gotha,  which  gives  for  Gennnny  868,000  men.  and 
thus  falls  short  of  tho  official  figures. 

'  TTie  total  English  strength  is  given  by  Hickmann  at  only  570,000 
nien,  mcluding  the  troop?  stationed  in  India.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
Charge  of  a  prejudiced  reduction  of  the  figures,  I  have  taken  the 
higher  figure  from  Gotha.  One  of  my  opponents  indeed  estimates 
the  Jinglish  army  on  a  peace  footing  at  only  285.000  men  ;  although, 
3  036  OOO'        ®^*'™*'*^  *^*  *"*'•*  P«*ce  strength  of  the  Entente  at 
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observed,  is  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  most  favourable  to 
ine  rnple  Alhance. 

If  in  place  of  the  above  figures  I  take  those  furnished  to 
me  by  my  military  expert,  the  relation  between  the  Triole 
Alliance  and  the  Tripl^  Entente  is  as  follows  :  ^ 


Germany  ..      870,000  France  . 

Austna-Hunirary     414,000  England 

Italy       .         ..      805,000  Russia   . 

1,589,000 


750,000 

170,000 

1,200,000 

2,120,000 


According  to  these  figures,  the  ratio  of  the  mUitary  pre- 
parations of  the  Triple  Alliance  to  those  of  the  Wple 
J!.ntente  in  time  of  peace  is  approximately  1 : 1-88. 

II 

iJ^^'I^'^u  'l****  ''*'*°  between  the  figures  for  the  popu- 
i«i  5-  *•  *^*  two  groups  ?    Here  again  I  follow  dotlia. 

wtlfpopffi'oS:'*"^^"  ''''  "^""P^^"  P°P"'**'°^  •^'^^  *»»« 


Germany 

Austria 

Italy 


European  Population 

France 
Russia 
England 


68  millions 
58       „ 
86       „ 

157  millions 


'    40  millions 
140      „ 

_46       „ 
226  millions 


The  European  populations  of  the  *wo  groups  of  Powers 

1    1 /^?o  th^.?.'*^  ""'^'^  •"  '^'  '^-°  *^  ap%ximaTely 
1 . 1-44,  so  that  the  peace  strength  of  the  Entente  Powers 
measured  on  the  basts  of  the  European  population  r 
thl'*iJ  1    A^r^  the  figures  in  Gotha,  only  exceeds  that  of 
the  Tnple  Alliance  by  0-24  (1-68 -1-44)  ; 
n  ^±1  ^{  lof  u^  the  fiffures  of  my  expert,  it  is  indeed  0-11 
(1-44-1-88)  behmd  that  of  the  Tri^e  Alliance.    Had  I 
chosen  to  make  use  of  statistics  whicli  give  the  figures  for 
the  Tnple  Alliance  slightly  higher  and  those  of  tfoTJiple 
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Entente  slightl-  lower  than  those  given  in  Gotha,  the  ratio 
between  the  number  of  troops  and  the  population  would 
have  been  almost  identical  in  the  two  groups. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  one  of  my  opponents  ventures 
the  assertion  that  in  1914  the  peace-strength  of  the  armies 
of  the  Triple  Entente  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  t 


This  is  the  situation  if  the  calculation  is  based  on  the 
European  population  of  all  the  States.  This  standard  is, 
however,  not  appropriate;  for  not  only  are  the  armies 
partially  composed  of  colonial  troops,  but  they  are  also 
mtended  to  afford  protection  by  sea  and  by  land  to  the 
colonies  outside  the  Mother  Country.  The  greater  the 
extent  of  the  colonial  territory  and  the  colonial  population, 
the  stronger  >vill  be  the  protection  required  for  possessions 
abroad.  In  deciding  the  question  which  was  more  strongly 
armed  in  peace,  it  is  thus  impossible  to  leave  aside  the 
other  question :  Which  side  had  a  greater  population  to 
protect  by  its  military  forces  within  and  without  Europe  ? 

Apart  from  this  point  of  view  consideration  must  also 
be  given  to  the  other  point  already  indicated  above.  The 
ratio  of  the  number  of  troops  in  each  country  to  its 
own  population  becomes  less  the  wider  the  circle  of  this 
population  is  dra«-  If  the  English  military  forces  are 
compared  with  t,i  lillion  inhabitants  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  a  very  at  result  is  obtained  from  that 

arrived  at  if  the  877  .mion  inhabitants  outside  the  kingdom 
are  included.  In  reality  they  must  be  included,  for  the 
English  peace-army  is  not  only  partially  recruited  from 
English  possessions  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  it 
also  serves  to  protect  these  possessions  and  to  maintain 
the  English  world-empire. 

In  the  case  of  Russia  the  addition  of  the  Asiatic  posses- 
sions, etc.,  with  approximately  86  million  inhabitants  to 
the  140  millions  of  E--opean  Russia  is  all  the  more  impera- 
tive, inasmuch  as  t  liussian  Empire  forms  a  connected 
territory  complete  in  itself,  and  therefore  its  military 
forces  cannot  be  d>'ided  into  a  Europe&.i  and  an  extra- 
European  force.     I     order  to  arrive  at  a  result  in  our 
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calculations  m  correspondence  with  the  actual  relations 
»t  IS  necessary  to  compare  the  entire  Russian  population 
(as  well  as  the  English  and  French)  with  their  military  forces 
by  sea  and  by  land.  ^ 

From  this  point  of  view  the  following  result  is  obtained  : 


Entire  Population 


Germany 

Austria 

lialy 


80  millions 

«8      „ 
88       „ 

171  millions 


France 
Russia 
England 


86  millions 
176      „ 
428       „ 

685  millions 


The  figures  for  the  population  of  the  two  groups  of 
Powers  IS  tiius  almost  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  4.  Their  strenrth 
on  a  peace-basis,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  accordinc  to 
Gotha  only  1 :  168.  In  other  words  in  order  to  be  armed 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  Triple  Alliance  the  Entente 
Powers  ought  to  have  had  four  times  as  many  soldiers  in 
times  of  peace  as  those  mainta  d  by  the  Triple  Alliance  ; 
ms'  <;ad  of  2,774.000  men  they  tught  to  have  had  6,600.000 
men  under  arms.  They  were  thus  4,000,000  men  below 
the  level  of  the  military  preparations  of  the  Triple  Alliance 


III 

Even  more  surprising  is  the  result  if  we  investigate  the 

War-Stretigth 

of  the  two  ^oups  of  Powers  by  reference  to  the  figures  for 
the  population.  ® 

The  ratio  of  the  European  populations  to  each  other,  as 
I  have  shown  above,  is  according  to  Gothu  1  :  144  ;  the 
Iriple  Alliance  comprises  157  million  and  the  Triple  Entente 
220  million. 

The  ratio  of  the  entire  population  in  the  two  cases  is. 
namely.  1  :  4  =  171  million  :  685  million. 
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(o)  According  to  Hickmann  we  get  the  following  figures 
for  the  war-strength  for  the  army  and  navy  : 

France 


Germany 

Austria 

Italy 


8.000,000  men 
1,800,000    „ 
1.100,000    „ 


Russia 
England 


2.850,000  men 
4,600,000    .. 
1,080,000    „ 


5,900.000  men 
The  ratio  is  thus  1  :  1-86. 


8,080.000  men 


Smce  the  European  populations  of  the  two  groups  of 
Powers  are  m  the  ratio  of  1 : 1-44  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
V^'JJo  T^  preparations  of  the  Entente  Powers  for  v,ar 
of  0-08.  If  however,  as  I  consider  is  necessary,  we  take 
as  the  standard  the  entire  population  of  all  States  within 
and  without  Europe,  the  ratio  of  which  is  1  :  4,  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  military  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
?rX!  fir^"*^  ''^5t*  (4-1-86);  in  other  words,  the 
J^^la^i^'^^  ''""/^  ^''''^  increased  its  war  preparations 
to  .28,600,000  men  (four  times  the  war-preparations  of  the 
Triple  Alliance)  and  would  only  then  have  reached  the 
level  of  preparation  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

{b)  According  to  Gotha,  the  figures  are  as  follows  : 

Germany 
Austria  . 
Italy 


5,077,000  men 
1,920,000    „ 
1,220,000    „ 


France     ..    4,120,000  men 
Russia     .       4,048,000    „ 
England  . .    1,281,000    „ 


8,217,000  men 
The  ratio  is  thus  1  :  115. 


9,449.000  men 


(c)  According  to  the  calculations  of  my  militarv  exoert 
the  strength  of  the  European  Great  Powers  on  a  war  basis 
is  as  follows  : 


Germany  ..  5,800.000  France.. 
Austria-Hungary  2,000,000  England 
"a'y    ..         ..     1,100,000        Russia.. 


8,900,000 
The  ratio  is  thus  1  :  1-42. 


4,200,000 

800,000 

7,668,000 

12,668,000 
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Accordingly  on  the  basis  of  the  flgures  in  Gotha  it 
fdlows  that  if  only  the  European  pSation  is  taken 
into  consideration,  there  is  a  aeflcieScy  in  the  milftar? 
preparations  of  the  Entente  States  compared^^th  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  1-44-1.15  =0-29         "'^"^  ^^'»  ^"« 

expert  and  the  European_popuIation  as  mven  bv  Gotha 
there  IS  on  the  part  of^the  /ntente  less  preSon  for  wS 
by  002  than  in  the  case  of  the  Triple  AlliaS"  (1  iV-i-^ 
If.  however,  as  I  consider  necessary  and  riffht  the  entir^ 
So?hl'*t'S;  '"  considered,  we  find  ^the  fi^e^^^'vefby 
Gotha  the  enormous  deficiency  in  militanr  DreDaratioi 
on  the  Dart  of  the  Entente  Powers  of  4  -  ia5^=  Jm" 
on  the  figure  of  my  expert  of  4  -  1-42  =  2-58  Tn  nth^l 
words  the  Triple  luiaSce  could  have  raised  iis  wL  pre- 
paration to  82.800.000  or  to  85.600.000  men  (fortimes 
oi?vrrPrP**''*'T  ?^  **»«  Triple  Alliance)  and  would 
AHiCSr  ""^^"^  ^^'  '''^"'  of  preparation  of  the  Triple 

The  deficiency  in  the  preparations  of  the  Entente  Powers 

sfr?nrthrnft?"r"^°"''  '^  '^^  *^*^^P*  *«  correct  theTar- 
strengths  of  the  two  groups  of  Powers  as  put  forward  bv 

one  of  my  opponents  on  the  basis  of  his  authorities  and  If 

so  given  with  the  entire  populations.  The  writer  in  Ques- 
tion gives  the  ratio  of  the  war  strength  Ttheffie 

n  Tthat  sf  f  *i1  ^^^iP'^  Entente^s  approximatSy 
11  .  12.  that  IS  to  say,  11  million  to  12  million  men.     As  the 

tT  h^Tth  T-I^^aIi^'^P^^^"**"^^  «^  shown  above  i; 
to  that  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  relation  of  1 :  4   the 

to  4? mS^on''  *^'-^"*r"  P°^«"  °"«^*  to  have  amounted 
that  o7  thrT"^?  '"a?,-^"'  *°  '^™*^"  on  the  same  level  as 
that  of  the  Tripe  Alliance.       Since  it  only  amounts  to 

TrinW?r  "^^"^  remains  behind  the  war^eTof  the 
Triple  Alliance  by  the  gigantic  figure  of  82  million. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  comparison,  if  we  occupy  the 
es™Scf ^n5^r  ^y  onponentsl-if,  totaU^  igS^  he 
^nttli  r^  the  kernel  of  the  question  [n  disput?  we 
entirely  leave  aside  the  priority^and  the  suddenness  7f 
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the  increase  in  Germany's  forces,  and  only  rely  on  the 
figures  givmg  the  strength  of  the  army,  although  no  doubt 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  the  population  On  their 
own  ground  my  opnonents  are  defeated,  and  they  them- 
selves deserve  the  cliarge  of  "  superficiality,"  which  here 
■fT  *1  are  unable  to  refrain  from  throwing  in  the  face 
of  the  author  of  J  accuse. 

The  Fall  of  Delcass^  (June,   1905) 

*k^^*f5  **•**'*  °i"**".y  digression,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  citation  of  military  statistics  by  my  opponents,  1 
return  to  my  subject,  to  my  assertion  that  ne'Jer  on  any 
occasion  has  there  been  produced  the  slightest  proof, 
resting  either  on  military  or  on  diplomatic  facts,  in  support 
of  the  alleged  aggressive  intentions  of  the  Entente  Powers, 
nor  has  the  attempt  to  furnish  such  a  proof  ever  been 
seriously  made.  Although,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
the  burden  of  proving  the  contrary  in  no  way  devolves 
T^™t'  K.  nevertheless  here  consider  a  question, 
already  briefly  touched  on  above,  which  the  German  pre- 
ventionists  habitually  emphasise  with  special  zeal  as  a 
sign  of  the  bellicose  intentions  of  England  and  France 

In  June,  1905,  as  is  well  known,  Delcassd,  then  Minister 
for  foreign  Affairs,  the  man  who  is  always  represented  in 
l,ermany  as  the  prototype  of  a  French  politician  of  revencf 
fell  as  a  consequence  of  the  Moroccan  conflict.  In  his  defence 
Delcass^  made  in  the  Paris  Matin,  in  October  of  the  samt- 

S!!V^'?T/^^''*^**'°'^^  relating  to  his  negotiations  with 
the  ^nghsh  Government  and  the  events  in  the  Cabinet 
which  led  to  his  fall.  I  intentionally  quote  these  rJ^ e- 
c.T  l^f  ""^'"S  *°J?**?  account  given  V  Helmolt  (The 
Secret  Antecedents   of  the  War)  because  this  account  of 

h^voni""^-  •^^'^^^r*'^  ^^^  preventionists  is  certainly 
beyond  suspicion  so  far  as  concerns  the  foundation  of  the 
idea  of  Prevention.  According  to  this  version  Delcass^ 
revealed  in  the  Matin  the  "  astonishing  secret  "  : 

att^e^*  F^ii*!?°  informed  by  England  that  should  France  be' 
attacked,  England  was  ready  to  occupy  the  Kaiser-Wilhelm  CanaJ 
^12?  i^^l^bark  100.000  men  in  Schleswig-Holstek^      K  FrZe 
wished.  England  would  repeat  this  offer  in  w?itiii  (pSe  18) 
^OL.  n  „ 


! 
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ini"f!l"^"'K*f  '**^^"*'*  "^  **»«  Cabinet  Delcass*  accord. 

Europe,     fiie  or^torTS  fh^lr«^'**'5«  '*"*''  '"«  the  re.t  of 

.tiff  with  bJ?  Wuti^riS^i'S"^*^!''^*"^?  ?"?PiS 
quarter  of  a  oentufy  haHac^  B^I^»^*u  ."?P''!?  ''^°'>  '<>'  » 
at  which  Europe  WJetf  m^.n^P*  !?*J'  *  ^°°^  of  *haUenge  and 

«e  it  rob"G?^7^,''^V^y^°SnSi^  to  Pru-d2. 

to  it  by  its  activity  in  leMninV^^  Y  V^"^  ^'^  formeriy  awured 
these  men  who  in  o.rJ  II^J^^-^**  ^^  **■  """«'«  modesty.     It  is 

eyolced  barffic'°h?^.'ts'«d^SS^r„'1  ^^°"«'?*  hum^e.hlv: 
afraid  of  the  fire  *rf,^h  kT^  ®nJundled  brutal  passions.     Europe  is 

prudently  b^^S^gTSStiS^eMSS^lS;  ?8)  •""*  '"  •^'»" 

ludiced  reader  exBMW  tkl  ™  ^'  ■?    '^f.  '°  ""  ""pre- 

in  the  Matin  became  in  the  S  of  EuSfp  f n^^**'°"' 
especially  in  that  of  Fn«ioJ. J  u  •   ^    -  .V'^'^P^  *nid  more 
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{?oM  !r^%Tif***T  particularly  the  inilitary  prepara- 
S^T^A     ^''71  J**"*  pij^ed,  but  they  did  not  5eny 

No  agreement  on  these  lines  was,  as  we  know,  concluded 
but  as  IS  shown  by  the  correspondence  betwSn  Sey  and 
voTed*GiL^r«H  I"''  '^^V  ^^'  event  of  an  ;L^o^ 
A^^     w?"  "^y^"'^  •*  ^^^  "t'M  left  free  to  EnfflanS  to 
decide  whether  she  would  or  would  not  afford  mmtarv 

EntV.*''"  P*'*y  *"'^*^^**^-  This  point  is  not,Xe"l 
point  oitwftKr"*  Tk^"'^  '*  "  sufficient'for  me  to 
^ula  *^5*  *'^®''  ***"  *"eged  portentous  agreement 

which  IS  supposed  to  reveal  the '•  devilish  intentions™  of 
our  ooponents    even  if  it  were  true  in  all   ts  detaUs.  had 

r.oJ^^*  •  -r"^**  *'*"ee  be  attacked"  England  was 
L  «Ll°J'J-  "li'^"y  ass  stance-that  is  how  the  positTo^ 
is  expressed  in  the  revelations  in  the  Matin  and  in  the  con- 

"  ZS  iVt/T'l  ..'*  i°^^  "°*  ^'^'  ^'^h  ?he  position. 
«n!f  fK     yanee  attack."     Europe  was  afraid  of  Berlin 

menUrv'nJ°S  \  'T^'""'^  together-so  runs  the  com: 
Hnn  k^  ^  Stephen  La,:  anne.     Where  is  there  any  qu^- 

Xk  Ge^anvT'^wl  "^  >*-"«<>"«  *«  annihik??  Tto 
of  falic?^  ^  ^  P^55 '"  **^ere  the  slightest  indication 
necSrTrj'  'Je"  inevitable  "  war.  which  it  was 
fen  fmm^nffin  ""Pf  *l**y  *  preventive  war  ?  If  Delcass^ 
fell  froni  office  merely  because  of  this  defensive  affreement 
merely  because  France  in  her  prudence  aSd  aSTsaw 
hive'lS^X'rf  of  her  dangerous  neighbour. Tat  LX 
ofTL  p  te  ^**.*  °^*  ^'^"eh  Minister  or  of  a  President 
of  the  Republic  who  should  have  entertained  the  insensate 
•  [Times,  October  9th,  1905] 
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iiresponllb  e  jingoes  and  intriguer     PoincarSwLd  nJJ 
tehf?"""*^  a  day  longer  at  the  head  of  the  RepubS 
The  Jll?n?T.  «"'*rt»>ned  or  announced  such  ideaTSwi 
th.  ?^^P'*'*'''y  pacific  party  of  Radical,  and  ScSdiitTof 
the  Left  who  gained  so  briUiant  an  electoralWrtonr  fn 

aay  a  Ministry  which  had  endeavoured  to  ease  the  Fiim>J.» 
i'"SSfle^*;5  ^^"^"r'^  struggle  of  ^iS^nt; 

wh??'o^uTJhaJSLSsl2^t^-^£?r^  *1?fe  - 

nicious  instigator  of  war.  never  aimed  at  iSjtE 
Xk  ;  TnS^'  P'^**^*'*'^"  °^  ^"»^«  againstTrSaS 

cost  Ir  w'/oK  T"  *''''  P?'?'y  **«^«'»«ve  policy 
«^«..    T  ™*'^'  ^'ecause  of  the  desire  under  all 

The  Jury  Court  of  thk  Woruj. 
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«il»idi«ry  ones  which  would  be  submitted  for  an  answer 
The  two  mam  questions  are : — 

Are  the  Central  Powers,  Germany  and  Austria, 
waging  an  aggressive  war  ?   Or : 

Are  they  waging  a  war  of  defence  ? 

*!.  ''.**»«*"*  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative 
then,  m  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  accused  themselves  could  not  refuse  their  concurrence, 
sentence  would  be  passed. 

If  the  second  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative 
the  accused  must  be  acauitted— and  this  judgment  also 
would  secure  the  approval  of  the  whole  world. 

So  far  vhe  decision  is  clear  and  simple.  The  difficulties 
in  the  question  to  be  put  and  in  the  answer  to  be  given 
°5y  j"!***  *?  *'**^  subsidiary  questions  which  must  be 
added  to  the  main  question  first  mentioned.  These 
subsidiary  questions  relate  to  the  preventive  war,  which 
is  m  Itself  an  aggressive  war,  but  is  conducted  under 
circumstances  and  for  reasons  which  make  it  appear,  at 
I^t  m  the  sense  of  the  prevention ists,  justifiable  and 
therefore  undeserving  of  punishment.  In  the  event  of 
the  first-mentioned  question  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive the  counsel  for  the  defence  in  the  process  before  the 
jury  of  the  world  would  therefore  have  to  put  the  followinjr 
secondary  question : 

"Is  it  true  that  the  aggressive  war  begun  by 
the  accused  was  solely  undertaken  with  the  object 
of  anticipating  an  aggressive  war  from  the  other 
side,  which  was  certain  and  could  not  otherwise 
be  avoided  ?  " 

Always  assuming  the  permissibility  on  principle  of  the 
preventive  war,  this  secondary  question,  if  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  would  furnish  a  ground  for  not  imposinff 
a  punishment,  which  notwithstanding  that  the  main 
question  of  guilt  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  would 
necessarily  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  the  accused. 

But  the  matter  would  not  be  disposed  of  with  this  one 
secondary  Question.  The  public  prosecutor  would  have  to 
ask  a  further  subsidiary  question  in  the  event  of  an 
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b.  to  the  foUomng  SS  .'•"'"""•    '^I""  I"""™  wouM 
i^i~',J  "  *™*j  *'■*»  «•«  Moimd  by  their  own 

war  on  th?  wrt  of 't^  rlr*i  ^^"^^  *'*«  preventive 

i«:«ion=d  the  CSivItatentb'n  ^'  '"^'!"'  "  ■>" 

positive  affffressive  int#.nf;««=  !.*  xi.  provoked  by  the 

second  suSSrqueS  wou?d  Im  hTTV^'^y'  '^' 
against  the  CentraTPowers  Ind  seSnif  X  ^J"^  answered 
have  to  be  passed  '         ''^»*^n«  w«uJd  accordingly 

«o  occ«ion  to  answer  the  seconSlfbS,^  ^l^^,"  " 
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Becauw  Mathout  exception  all  the  presupposiUona  which 
would  jurtify  prevention,  even  «h^  thertandpoint  of 
the  preventionuts,  are  absent. 

(a)  Tljere  is  a  complete  absence  of  any  proof 
that  an  aggressive  war  was  intended  by  the  other 
"     iix  5li5      <?o»*''«wy.  this  assertion  is  refuted. 

(6)  There  u  no  proof— here  again  the  contrary 
IS  rather  proved— that  the  war  was  exclusively 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  an 
aggressive  war.  The  antecedents  of  thc^  war  at 
every  stage  and  in  every  aspect  show  that  the 
auestion  was  not  one  of  an  anticipatory  war  of 
defence,  but  of  a  carefully  prepared  and  premedi- 
tated war  of  imperialistic  extension. 

*u  *^*?i.^***jy*  ■*'•  *'*"'®  "  **»  absence  of  proof 
that  the  alleged  aggressive  war  from  the  other 
sidfr-assummg.  indeed,  that  aggressive  intentions 
on  the  other  side  existed  and  were  proved— could 
not  be  avoided  otherwise  than  by  a  war  of  preven- 
x'lPI'xi^*^''®  ^^,  ^^^  contrary  is  proved;  namely, 
that  the  war  could  have  been  avoided,  had  Germany 
and  Austria  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  countless 
proposals  for  mediation  and  for  arriving  at  an 
understanding,  had  they— to  name  only  one  point 
—gone  so  far  as  to  accept  merely  the  convocation 
of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  It  was  easier  to  avoid 
war  than  to  provoke  it.  It  could  have  been  avoided 
by  an  honourable  and  sincere  desire  for  peace ;  it 
could  only  be  provoked  by  subterfuges,  ambiffuities. 
procrastinations  and,  finally,  brutality. 

Altoffether,  then,  even  assuming  the  standpoint  of 
principle  adopted  by  the  preventive  politicians,  there  is 
a  complete  absence  of  all  the  actual  presuppositions 
Which  might  make  prevention  in  the  case  before  us  appear 
riMtified  and  therefore  as  undeserving  of  punishment, 
ihe  hrst  subsidiary  question  with  regard  to  the  war  of 
prevention  must  therefore  be  answered  in  the  negative 
on  grounds  of  fact,  so  that  no  answer  need  be  given  to 
^►«e  second  (question  relating  to  the  responsibility  for  the 
state  of  tension  and  its  explosions,  a  question  which  had 
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arrive  at  a  verdict  agaiSrt  Jhe  &.  p"'*  ""  1"^  <^ 

must  be  rescinded  by  the  afflrS^L  favourable  verdict 
subsidiary  auSin  whlk  i  **"^®  *?*^«'*  ^  the  second 
the  burS  2f  5£^t  She  JJl  "Z*.  *f «  Central  Powew 

of  Europe,  which  «;S'J^{*Hh':^,SStS^^^^^^^ 

T  *  •  •  *  *  * 

re/l^UvouraWrrircrS  ^^^^^  ^"*  ^^^  *°  « 
the  question  is  viewed  I  h»5^  Powers  no  matter  how 
fac  ^that  even  If  preveLon  ^^^o^i'^fc  ^'^W^ded  the 
on  general  grounds'^  nJ^erthS^     **^"»'«ed  in  principle. 

defence  (Verteidi^Z^tchtTlj  l%T''''^t'^9^  "«h*  ^^ 
worid-shkking  coSuSs  shn,iS  K^  "^^^  '*'  enormous 
tended  than  the  rid?tnT^%^*^,  ^'^^  ^°^^  widely  ex- 
act of  self  defete^&L?!^!??/^^^  individual  Jhose 
circle  of  two  or  more  SeS    f^l'  """^Y  *5^  restricted 
the  individual  is  Simune7rom  „     -^J^  ^^  °^  ^^^^nce  of 
as  it  is  intended  TJ^  H       ^  Punishment  only  in  so  far 
attack  whK  co„traivrw7T*°  ^"^  °/a  present 
Code,  section  58)    wht^^h^^.M      ^'.'"PT*    Criminal   Law 
given  to  the  ri&TdSe  oTth".'''^"'^  '^*^"^'°"  b« 
most  adaptable  and  the  reIS.ffnr      '""J*  T'^erful,  the 
States  in  the  worid  as  aa^inS  "^5'  °^  ^"  ^^^  "^^'^"V 

the  Russian  Empift  ?    ^^hvlnnfn  "*!"''"'  ^°'°^«"«  «1^« 

(iVoto.*.).  the  anCateS-SrrL^^^ 

future  attacks  whict  are  orUv  intending    %"^^^'"'* 

years,  be  nermittwl  f «  «  c*«*  ^  mtended  after  the  lapse  of 

lowed  in lawSvtodrf.n?K*^'  "TJ'^^  **»«  mdividuans  al- 
n  law  onjy  to  defend  himself  against  a  present  attack  ? 
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Is  it  not  rossible  that  the  idea  might  occur  to  a  private 
i*!i'^  *:«  penetrate  into  his  neighbour's  domain  with 
S^r  t-  °''*****'  plea  that  his  neighbour  contemplated 
similM  action  towards  him  at  a  later  and  still  remote 
penod  of  time  and  that  his  only  desire  had  been  to  antici- 
pate hun?  Would  the  most  imbecile  counsel  for  the 
defence  venture  to  represent  such  an  act  of  trespass  as 
an  action  of  defence  and  plead  for  immunity  ? 

When  the  Chancellor  in  his  speech  of  the  4th  of  August, 
1914.  explained  the  invasion  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgiuni 

.f^w'i^J^  °^  '^^^^^'^  ("Gentlemen,  we  we  now  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  necessity  knows  no  law  "),  he  could 
rely  on  no  grounds  of  fact,  but  at  any  rate  he  could  appeal 

l^tA^f?*""  ™?S"!  °n°8'<'-     For  Herr  von  Bethmann, 

like  his  Imperial  Master,  does  not  belong  to  the  prevention- 

Kts  ;  he  IS  the  leader  and  the  herald  of  tL  party  of  defence. 

«oth  master  and  servant,  have  from  the  beginning  down 

to   the   present   day,    maintained    the   assertion   of  the 

unscrupulous  attack"   against  which  we   "are  called 

upon  to  defend  our  holiest  possession,  our  Fatherland, 

our  very  hearths."    The  upholders  of  the  war  of  defence 

J    fl^  theu:  theories  of  the  state  of  defence  (Noiwehr) 

tr^A^^V^^^'^^^V""^  (^.^digung)  of  the  Fktherland 

««i„  r       ?•  T'"J-  .*  ^^^^^y  P""^^^"*  aggressor,  and  not 

against    entirely    disinterested  and    innocent  neutrals,^ 

stand  on  ground  which  is  incontestable  in  law,  only  in 

»  ITiat  even  the  justifiable  state  of  defence  can  never  justify  the 

neurSv^hS^h^*'*'"  °'  *  ?^^  ^****'  '^'^  '*»•**  mo^o^erS  Jho^ 
Sf W  kI^"  fH^^nt^T"*'  '*  *  P«'"*  ««»  ^hich  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  m  the  modem  theory  of  international  law  in 
Jaccuse  (page  213  et  aeq.)  I  have  explained  at  length  thk,Uvr,^llv 
reco^ised  principle  and  summarised  it  in  the  words :  "The  Tate 
of  defence  never  excuses  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  k  third  partv 
The  state  of  defence  against  France  could  not  excise  the  vioS^n 
t>ii!o  ^f^lf  f  B«>»«n-".  The  only  deviation  from  thi"  cTmum" 
fXd  in  tt.«®  ^'^^^^  of  international  law  in  all  countriesis  To  b^ 
«WK      ^^  ™°^*  '?*'^"*  doctrines  of  international  law  in  Germanv 

^^e^torfhel™!^'  "''^'  'J^T  ";*^  *'^^  honourable  exSj^S 
sH^nH^^  e  ignomuuous  task  of  covering  with  the  mantle  of 

m^v  Tn  fP^'-  ^'TJ?  *^?  ™'^*  shameful  bilaches  of  law  by  Ger- 
3"  hn?  Zt"^^  '**-y  'V°  "'^y  "Advance  the  German  cause  in  the 
^pect  P"''*  GermBXi  learning  of  the  last  remnant  <rf 
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the  present  case  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  basis 
in  fact  on  which  to  base  their  theories.  On  the  othef  hand, 
the  preventiomsts  who  assign  the  intended  attack  to  1916  or 
1917,  and  thus  explain  a  present  state  of  defence  by  reference 
to  a  future  attack,  the  materialisation  of  which  is 
moreover,  dependent  on  e  thousand  contingencies,  not 
only  fad  to  furnish  any  proof  in  the  question^f  fact  but 
they  forfeit  every  support    in  law,  ^and  they  are  thus 

h^lf tlfelel^fchtet ""  °"  '""^  «"""'*  ^^'^^  ^^^^^ 

Analogy  of  Criminal  Procedube 
nJJ™S"J^^  *^   been    brought   against   me,  and   will 
that  I  treat  these  political  questions  too  much  from  the 
iSi^^l   «t»«dpoint    of    guit    and    pmiishment.      TWs 

nn^?fon  of"^T**.^-  "  *"  ^^^  judgment  on  the 
question  of  guilt  the  issue  turned  on  tfe  interests  of 
states,  on  temtonal  or  commercial  expansion,  on  the 
iW^lf •  P"""*!  ''l^^'^^  questions,  it*is  obvious  that 
Sf?  SHk""  .*^*o.*he  greater  or  less  degree  of  responsi- 
Mity  of  the  individual  Powers  would  not  be  in  Slace 
wlf^^T  «»»»d»l™Perial^  of  the  school  of  BeiiSiardi 
—whom  I  naay  be  dlowed  to  call  the  "  shameless  "  as 
opposed  to  the  "  shame  loced  "  who  shroud  tSselves  S 
a  preventiomst's  mantle-proclaim  Germany's  righr  to 
world-ijower  and  to  conquest  within  and  witfiout  furope! 
to  mantune  and  commercial  supremacy,  and  who  have 
Ihis'Tdij^ir?  stUl  r«=omme^d  war^;s  the  means  lo 
this  end.  It  IS  clear  that  they  cannot  be  attacked  bv 

Cfi?.  Jlir  V°"^  °^.**^^  3"^^*'°"  °^*he  responsibility 
;«^     f  ^T"'    J^«y,dende   the   investigator  to  his  face 

sfoui&f^r**  ^'^""'"'^'y  ^.^J'!.*^^  res^nsibUity  on  the 
shoulders  of  Germany,  provided  only  that  success  attends 
the  armies  of  Germany.  For  mUitlry  imperialism  there 
are  no  considerations  of  law  and  of  ^Ut ;  if  we  wish  to 
reveal  to  its  eyes  the  perniciousness  and  the  fatuity,  the 
tSZTT^'^^''^  the  repugnance  to  civUisation  of  its 

«SSLi  ^"^  ""^y  •'"'***?^  ^y  ^^^'^^  »*  can  be  got  at  is  on 
political,  economic  and  military  grounds. 
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It  is  quite  otherwise  with  those  who  uphold  the  war 
of  defence  and  prevention.  They  take  tlieir  stand  on 
grounds  of  law,  and  they  must  therefore  concede  that 

^rol^P^'Jf"*  "^'^^  ^  *^^  "8***  *°  °««"Py  the  same 
ground.     They    unanunously    maintain    that    thev    are 
waging  a  war  of  defence;  the  former  against  a  present, 
the  latter  Mfainst  a  future  aggressive  war.    The  question 
whether  this  assertion  as  to  an  aggressive  war  is  true  or 
imtrue  is  a  question  of  fact,  which  must  be  determined  in 
the  same  way  and  by  the  same  methods  as  all  questions 
of  fact  m  judicial  investigations.    Witnesses  and  docu- 
ments constitute  the  instruments  of  proof :  it  is  from  these 
that  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  assertion  of 
the  war   of   defence   (immediate    or   anticipated)    must 
be  deduced.     The  guiding  lines  on  which  this  exami- 
nation of   evidence  has  to  be  conducted  are  determined 
on  principle,  just  as  the  judicial  examination  of  evidence 
must  be  conducted  according  to  the  legal  standpoint. 
Ihc  result  of  the  admission  of  evidence  must  b^  either  a 
verdict  of  guilty  or  an  acquittal,  exactly  as  in  judicial 
investigations.  "' 

There  is  thus  a  complete  analogy  between  civU  criminal 
procedure  and  the  criminal  investigation  into  the  guilt  of 
the  Eiwopean  war  from  the  point  of  view  of  international 
law.     The  impenalists  rightly  decline  this  investigation 
since  in  their  view  the  provocation  of  war  is  not  a  crime 
but  a  right,  and  indeed  a  duty  towards  the  future  of 
Germany.     The  upholders  of  the   war  of  defence  and 
prevention  cannot,  however,  decline  the  investigation  into 
the  question  of  guUt,  since  they  state  that  the  war  was 
not  a  spontaneous  undertaking  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
Governments,  but  was  an  act  of  defence  forced  upon  them 
occasioned  by  the  criminal  contrivance  of  war  by  their 
opponents.     All  the  speeches  and  the  writings  of  German 
,?J'.  °i}^^  members  of  the  German  Government  and 
of  their  Press,  move  on  the  same  lines.     I  also  stand  on 
the  same  gro'-T" '  the  only  difference  being  that  I  (a  fact 
which  m       ^splease  them)  arrive  in  my  investigations 
at  a  result  which  is  absolutely  opposed  to  theirs.     They 
reproach  me  for  my  system  of  accusation  because  it  leads 
to  highly  unwelcome  results ;  they,  however,  unremittingly 
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Sf£  ?.1*2!!i'  '^It™  °'  accusation  to  their  opponents 
m  the  war,  because  they  are  still  foolish  enough  to^lfeve 

JhJw^ilJ.'""*''""^^  ""^^  "  f*^ourabIeTri°ct   li^ 


i 


The  Historical  Antecedents  furnish  a  Prima  Facie 
Case  for  Germany's  Will  for  War 

When  people  like  Schiemann  in  their  demonstrations 
^LhTif *\*  ^'f^'^'^y  °"  *he  historical  antecedSJIrthey 

S^nln*  *f  !i  "»*?««*«»»*';     From  the  entirety  of  the 
antecedents  I  drew  the  conclusion  : 

F«.«J^*i?*!!^°"j*iu  "^^^^'  °^  *he  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdmand  there  was  a  prima  facie  case 
agamst  Germany  and  Austria  of  having  worked 
«J?f  ^"^Pfan  war,  Germany  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  her  plans  of  world-power,  Austria  in  order 
to  secure  and  improve  her  position  in  the  Balkans. 

r^I^L"""^  argunaents  which  led  me  to  this  conclusion 
may  be  summansed  under  six  groups  : 

whV.),  T*'i,*^"***""*^''',°"'"  Pa»»-Germans  and  Imperialists, 
7ni  *hi^''''^FT^^  ^'T  *^"''  speeches,  their*^ writing^ 
fhrn,.S  *^'***'°''  conducted  wfth  increasing  succ^ 
throughout  many  years,  under  the  leadership  of  Bemhardi 

of  th?GerS,Tn'r/  ""^iS*^  the  energetic  JncouraS^S 
^.Tf*^I^  o'*'"!.  ^^^'^^  ^^  the  attempt  i?  being 
S  nr«  T  B^nhardi  as  a  solitary  phenomenon  anS 

rJZT^Z^  sJence  as  to  the  emphatic  i^adership  of  the 
German  Crown  Pnnce,  I  propose,  as  already  observed. 

^^df^on "f  *  'PTk*'  ^T  ""^^^'^  '''''^  «  ™«'c  copious 
selection  from  other  speeches  and  -ritings  of  Pan-GeSnan 

fhf  «nf"f*'"*  politicians,  and  in  this  way  to  designate 

Th.^t^  • "  '"'^^  *  ""Y  ^^^\  ^^^•«"  ^»»  be  impoSible. 
The  war-aims  now  proclaimed  by  these  circles,  indudinir 
enonnous  annexations,  confiscations  of  the  riahts  of 
neighbouring  nations,  transference  of  territory  and  of 
power  are  in  exact  agreement  with  the  aims  pursued  by 
them  for  decades,  and  thus  serve  to  confirm  the  tendencies 
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which  they  have  proclaimed  before  the  war  and  with  reirard 
to  the  war.  " 

2.  The  immovable  opijosition  shown  by  Germany  and 
Austria  to  any  organisation  of  the  European  community 
of  States  restmg  on  law,  which  was  more  particularly 
made  mamfest  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  Entente 
Powers  at  the  two  Ha£[ue  Conferences. 

8.  The  same  unremitting  opposition  to  any  agreement 
between  the  European  States  in  general,  or  between 
Germany  and  England  in  particular,  with  regard  to  the 
suspeiMion  or  dimmution  of  armaments  on  land  and  sea. 

4.  The  progress  made,  in  advance  of  all  other  European 
States,  m  the  constant  increase  and  perfection  of  arma- 
ments by  land  and  sea. 

5.  The  constant  diplomatic  endeavour  to  lead  England 
to  an  obligation  of  neutrality  in  continental  conflicts— 
an  cf/ort  which  was  still  manifest  at  the  last  moment, 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  Bethmann's  famous 
proposal  for  neutrality. 

6.  The  attempt  of  Austria,  documentarily  proved  by 
the  revelations  of  Giolitti,  to  carry  out  a  military  attack 
on  Serbia,  in  the  summer  of  1918,  and  thus  to  risk  the 
outbreak  of  a  European  war. 

These  six  groups  of  facts  cannot  but  lead  every  un- 
prejudiced student  of  history  to  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
me,  and  they  have  in  fact  led  to  these  conclusions,  not 
only  m  Europe,  but  in  the  whole  world.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  grounds  for  the  antipathy  mingled 
with  fear  which  Germany  encountered  in  the  world, 
even  before  the  present  enormous  guilt  of  the  war; 
yet  of  these  groups  of  facts  there  is  either  no  mention  in 
Schiemann's  pamphlets  and  in  similar  writings,  or  else 
these  matters  are  there  intentionally  treated  in  so  superficial 
a  manner  that  the  endeavour  to  avoid  them  is  manifest. 
The  Hague  Conferences,  the  Anglo-German  negotiations 
for  an  understanding,  Gioiitti's  revelations,  the  unprece- 
dented combination  of  a  first-rate  land  Power  with  a 
maritime  Power  which  more  and  more  approximated  to  the 
strength  of  England,  etc.,  etc.,  all  these  groups  of  facts  cited 
above,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  question 
of  responsibility  so  far  as  the  more  remote  antecedents 
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"""•ted  from  K  sid?    ftrt  ^^'""'  '",'>»'«  "" 

That  is  Wab  as  We  Love  It 

protection  in  S  SwteM  "J^*'}^  ^'«"?.«'™""'.  *°  *^«' 
of  their  exaltedrSt^^^'  ^  *^®  wntings  and  actions 
miderous  wlr  cSi^t  r'  7^-  T"  °°^ '"  *^e  midst  of  this 
ever^Swe  orTnsuitlht*'''  ^^  ?1^  expression  on 

thie{andr;Sirfor**;i«r  forC'^^^^  'Tn'n^'^r 

country  in  the  worlH  i.qc  ♦!;„  **^-      ^^  "o  o*ner 

after  he  had  TolcSf  u^  Th°  ^^^^^^^g^d  Colonel   Reuter. 

in  the  PandumJ-kdW^  nt^"**«^  r'*  **^^  prosecutor^ 

the  notorioSTtele^im'  ^'SWck'trit ''  t^*''T?^\"'^  '» 
ImperUI  Thmn.    .»   .   .•  "'^*  ™  "•     *»  heir  to  an 

maEureVe  SueMd,  ofT  *Jr  r"'""?,,"'  o„rp«. 
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and  a  magnificent  laurel  wreath ;  on  Atvuat  22nd  1915 
he  issued  an  enthusiastic  war-appeal  to  his  armies  which 
must  be  preserved  and  perused  to  attain  a  right  compre- 
hwision  of  the  tendencies  which  have  plunged  Europe 
into  this  wholesale  massacre.  He  can  scarcely  await 
in  patience  until  this  "  war  of  moles  "  in  the  West  shall 
have  agam  mven  place  to  the  "joyful  life  of  the  proud 
onslaught  of  battle  ;  m  the  uninterrupted  joy  of  struffcle 
he  awaits  the  "  day  when  the  Kaiser  will  summon  usto 
a  new  attack ;  out  of  the  trenches  and  the  dug-outs,  into 
war  as  we  love  it!  God  grant  that  the  day  may  soon 
appear  I "  ^        ^         • 

War  as  we  love  it  I  There  we  have  exactly  the  spirit 
which  speaks  from  the  Crown  Prince's  writings  quoted  in 
my  book.  There  we  have  the  "  spirit  of  the  attack  " 
of  those  whose  task  it  is  to  command  the  attack,  but  who 
are  not  personaUy  caUed  upon  to  carry  it  through  at  the 
nsk  of  life  and  Irnib.  What  can  have  been  the  feelinjrs 
of  the  men  of  the  Landwehr  and  the  Landsturm  when 
they  read  this  fiery  appeal  of  their  army  leader  ?    What 

^'f  u  Jf/  »  «  '^,^^"*  *^^  "  i^y^^  '»f«  o^the  proud  onslaught 
of  battle''  ?     What  can  be  their  feelings  when  they  tre 
compelled  to  leave  the    Frenches  and  the   Jug-outs  and 
throw  themselves   against   the   devastating  fire   of  the 
enemies  machine-guns,  the  bursting  grenades,  the  shrapnel 
and  the  poisonous  gases  ?   What  can  they  feel  when  their 
hmte  are  mangled,  their  eyes  blinded,  their  intelligence 
clouded,  when  their  faces  and  their  bodies,  their  arms 
and  legs,  are  torn  by  the  deadly  lead  and  iron  ?  Will  they 
also  exclaim  with  their  distinguished  leader :  "  That  is 
war  as  we  love  it "  ?    Will  they  also  pray  to  God  that 
the  day  of  the  advance,  the  day  when  they  will  leave 
their  trenches,  may  soon  appear  ?   No,  they  have  all  left 
at  home  wives  and  children,  mothers  and  fathers,  who  in 
anxious  torment,  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day,  thinkof  their 
dear  ones  out  in  the  field.    For  these  men  who  fight  in 
the  trenches  it   is   death  that  is  waiting.      It  is  glory 
however,  that  is  awaiting  the  King's  son,  in  the  secuntv  of 
Headquarters.    Behind  the  front  the  young  hero  of  war 
I?  ^feady  in  anticipation  binding  the  laurel  about  his 
forehead.      '  France  must  again  make  your  acquaintance. 
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to  the  Throne  or  a  responsible  member  of  the  Government 
or  even  by  a  general  m  any  other  country ;  if  anyone  will 
refer  me  to  an  outburst  of  the  madness  of  wm  in  kn 
authoritative  position  in  any  other  nation  simUar  to  that 
conteined  in  the  Crown  Prince's  Army  Order  of  August  22nd, 
1915,  Into  war  as  we  love  it  I"  I  wUl  acknowledge  that 
my  judgment  on  the  Prussian  war-intriguers  is  Sniust. 
I  ask  anyone  to  show  me  in  any  other  country  an  heir 
to  the  Throne  past  the  mc  of  thirty,  and  therefore  presum- 
ably responsible  for  his  words  and  actions,  w^ho  has 
S2ionn~V^''  assertion:  "The  sympathies  of  civilised 
nations  are  to-day,  as  m  the  battles  of  antiquity,  with  the 

?S^L'^'**^^KW**"«'^*^°»«'"'^»»°«?heLncBu.S» 
feels  and  says  with  his  comrade  "  Donnerwetter  I   if  that 

^"^"''Ji^j^'n'^  ?'"«♦"  ^*»*»  '^^P'^^"^*  *»»«  ""dent 
S  J  J^!  .^^t""^-  *°  «?,P«"ence  "  the  supreme  moment 
Slffl.  *^r*  h»PP'ness,"  when  the  King*^  calls  him  to 
t^JS^'  t  •11*"^°?*'  will  show  me  such  an  heir  to  the 
Throne,  I  wUl  confess  with  shame  that  Prussian  militarism 
IS  to  be  found  not  only  in  Prussia  but  that  it  also  exists 
elsewhere  m  the  world.    But  so  long  as  this  proof  is  not 

S;^?*^'  Ik'^I^L^?'  ^~"»  *»^»^»<*  «o"n«ess  other 
phenomena  that  Prussian  militarism  is  a  true  peculiarity 
of  Prussiwusm  and  that  this  peculiarity,  alongside  all  the 
other  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  war,  tuni^d  the  scale 
m  favour  of  a  decision  for  war. 

The  proof  of  the  guUt  for  the  war  which  Schiemann  and 
his  comrades  endeavour  to  deduce  from  the  existence  of 
tendencies  to  war  m  the  Entente  Powers  thus  collapses, 
in  Prussian  Germany  these  tendencies  were  stronger  than 
elsewhere;  but  above  all  they  found  in  the  Prussian 
military  and  war-spint  a  broad  river-bed  which  opened 
KL^*^  ^u  *  ^^va^tating  inundation  of  the  whole  of 
^urope.  They  found  a  fostering  soil  which  existed  no- 
where  else  in  Europe,  on  which  the  bacillus  of  war  could 
develM  unhindered  and  finally  infect  the  worid  Thus 
even  from  this  restricted  point  of  view  of  tendencies  to 
war,  history  will  and  must  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilt 
b?enS?!Sa^"'d**"  ^^""^"y'  ^^'^^h  has  unfortunately 
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CHAPTER  III 

GERMANY   AND   THE   HAGUE   CONFERENCES 

The  defenders  of  Germany  pass  with  intentional 
cuwormess  over  the  Hague  Conferences  Jidth?  liter 
Amfla-German  negotiations,  because,  in  dealing  with  theS 
subjects,  account  must  be  taken  not  of  new»^vn.i^id^ 

Sroro^^ed^In'r^'"*' J^?  "^  facts  which  SfdcS^Sen: 
Sf,Sl„PK,  *^  *?***  recorded,  and  which  therefore  render 
imi^ble  any  attempt  to  obscure  or  to  falsify  the  situation' 

dJrnTK^  ^^  <R^*/  "^^^^^  I  purposely^comjidered  in 
i JSi  t  H««"«  Conferences  and  the  Xngloicerman  n,S,t " 

rcierence  to  my  authorities.  These  represent  the  few 
points  in  the  more  remote  antecedents  of  ttis  war  rewdinc 
which  we  are  docmnentarily  informed  and  whSh  Sf 
therefore  adapted  to  a  scientific  investigation  Td  det^ 

S  "k^I^  *^**'-  ^*  *»»«^  »"««  tin^*-  thwe  are  the 
pomts  which  afford  an  explanation  of  the  increasing  state 
of  tension  ,n  Europe,  of  the  fear  of  Germany  an"  come! 

S^  r    ^^'  f*»n»**ion  of  the  Entente  ?o^r  p 
against  Germany.     In  an  essay  entitled  "  Tlu 
Professors  and  the  War."  (Forum,  April,  191. 
Schiickmg  rightly  says  :  '     F   '.  *wi.   , 

nrS.vi!fT  *""  'i^"*  ^°  '^y  '^cognition  of  the  fact  that  all   the 

Sen  waf  nam^hii^  profeMOM  who  have  Bigwd  VnanifeatoeTaiS 
enoe.  T    Wh.c!     of   the  more  recent   historiMu  in   G^any  hi 
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oonaidMvd  thai  itiattU  ntetmvy  to  bMooM  MauaintMl  with  th* 
coon. of  ovwito at  the  P*»orCoSU^nomS!rt^^       '"**'  *** 

In  thwe  ientences  Schackin«  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

L  I  wi^M  °'^?*1?i'"y  f**^'  ?•«("«  Conferences  and 
•si  would  add,  throu|(hout  the  later  Anglo^ermaii 
negotiations,  taken  in  coniunction  with  many  other  phen- 
omena which  have  already  been  indicated,  evoked  and 
constantly  increased  the  feeling  of  distrust  towards  Ger- 
many  and  the  fear  of  Germany's  war-intentions  and 
aspirations  to  world-power ;  it  was  this  that  led  to  counter- 

S:ii'^,Ti!Sii?'J^'y  ?•*  !***^°'  **'"'°»  ^hich  Germany 
then  undertook  to  end  in  her  favour  by  deciding  on  war. 
It  was  on  Germany's  resistance  that  compulsory  arbitration 
came  to  gnef,  and  it  was  also  because  of  Gerinany's  resis- 
tance that  any  real  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
suspension  and  the  possible  later  reduction  of  armaments 
was  made  impossible.  It  is  to  Germany's  resistance  that 
we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  Europe  at  that  time 
contmued  to  be  denied  the  blessings  of  an  organisation 
resting  on  law,  which  was  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
development  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  and  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  realised.     It  is  Germany  that 

i«ff'^"*i*'*  '°''.*''*'  ^*^*  **"**  '•*«  '*««  of  armaments 
assumed  the  most  enormous  dimensions,  which  even  in 

^HT  I-  P**"^  J«<*.  *he  nations  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion, 
and  which  made  it  appear  to  many  that  war  was  to  be 
preferred  to  such  a  peace. 

Those  Guilty  of  the  Past.     Those  Guilty  of  the 

Future 

The  guUt  of  this  condition  of  affairs  in  the  past  rests 
exclusively  on  Germany  and  Austria.  But  for  their  resis- 
tance we  would  have  had  compu  jry  arbitration  to  decide 
international  disputes  ever  sm-.e  the  beginning  of  this 
century ;  we  would  have  had  treaty  agreements  relating 
to  armaments  by  land  and  by  sea.  Had  the  war  ended 
with  the  military  superiority  of  the  Central  Powers,  this 
guilt  in  the  past  would  have  become  a  guilt  in  the  future 
also  There  is  no  country  and  no  Government  which  is 
so  far,  so  immeasurably  far,  removed  as  Germany  and 
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AujW»  fr«Bptdflst  IdeM,  to  which  after  aU  the  Atture 

A J£L  .^^T^u""^^  democratic,  Pre-  of  G«SiS^^~ 
Austria  up  to  the  A/ar  wm  there  so  much  iTSnTSBrious 
dkcu«ion  of  the  idea  of  an  orgwiwtion  of  th?¥uJS2S 
coDMnumtv  of  n,'-^,.      ting  Sn  law.  which  wi  bSSK 

vativeJ    ?h5  V  ;        • ''f''  '•  *^*  Government,  the  Conser- 

rf^\i\^\'\     .*"'e"J«.  *he  Liberals,  indeed,  a 
of  the  Socul  .'ntr'ot.  still  occupy  the  old  irround  of 
assurance  of   po-  ,f  "  re- 1  ^^^guaranteJTSf  the 

tnese  curdes  has  cv  •   t,.    r<-i,>.  ,  sc  ..!.  a  that  in  futuro  th* 

S^^^JS  ^  "  '*  ''"^    *■     '"  -man  but  of  a  eS^p^ 
^  andthatsuc  .  .  ,,..      «' oxot  be  created  by  rendeV^ 

Wtv^^Wfc2to/lu^jr^i'?J?*^X  °'^**»«  Progressive  PopiSar 
pntyj/oiUehrMltehe  VoUcapartei)  for  QMater  Beriiif     In  his  «C»k 

Surt  obLin^tt^.^1^  **w '  '^'^  «mP*^^  »»««'  tl«t  Germany 
unu.     Iv,m  ikS^  ■        O^muui  pMiOm  ,,„  the  „xtmmLtt 
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tecuring  all  European  nations  against  war.  oppression  and 

!J5r2S!S,  *  S^  °'  P"'^*'-  However  the  frontiers  within 
Md  without  Europe  may  be  determined,  however  the 
countnw  and  the  nations  mav  be  partitioned  by  addins 
hef«  and  subtracting  there,  whatever  nmy  be  the  futurf 
groupmg  mto  Alhanccs  and  Ententes,  Europe  will  be 
irretrievably  lost,  it  will  aaain  be  torn  by  Sissension 
by  military  preparations,  and  by  wars,  in  civUisation  and 
mmdustry  it  will  be  led  to  theVink  of  the  prSipS  Sd 
t^J.u  ?^  Ajneriea  destined  to  absorb  all  the 
wedth  of  the  world,  if  out  of  the  groups  one  great  group 
IS  not  formed,  a  whole  rmtma  on  a  basis  of  law  with  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  any  solution  of  a  conflict  by  war. 
!f  law  ^  °"  necessary  guarantees  for  this  order 

!„♦«  T^"''^  K*!!*"'  ^J'^^°  ^"*^'"  "»we  fullv  at  thw  point 
mto  the  subject  of  the  future  i  .nflgurati6n  of  Eiirope. 
We  shall  return  to  tlus  m  a  speciaJ  section.     Anyone  wVo 
follows  what  has  hitherto  been  the  German  custom  and 
regards  as    itopian  and  impracticable  these  ideas  as  to 
the  future  should  peruse  the  pacifist  literature  as  to  the 
law  of  nations,  which  has.  even  in  the  course  of  this  war 
been  greatly  ennched ;   he  will  then  be  convinced  that 
it  IS  a  substantially  easier  task  to  create  a  structure  restinir 
on  international  law  than  it  was  in  its  time  to  create  t^ 
re.gn  of  law  within  the  State.     The  abolition  of  club-law 
and   )f  the  private  ncht  to  make  war  in  Germany  and  in 
other  countries  which  deprived  countless  cities  and  lords 
of  the  poswbdity  of  asserting  by  their  own  arms  their 
so-called  rights,  was  accompanied  by  greater  difficuities  and 
f^     x?PP"^"*  sacrifices  for  individuals  than  woul  1  be 
to-day  the  creation  of  an  organisation  resting  on  law  an  ong 
the  few  States  which  have  to  be  considered  s-   far  a. 
conflicts  in  war  are  concerned,  and  which,  as  a  result  01 
the  present  war,  the  most  terrible  of  all  times,  must  all 
have  been  convinced  that  it  is  only  in  the  or^ani- d  guaran- 
tee of  all  i^punst  future  wars  that  the  wel  -be.g  of  their 
peoples  and  of  humanity  is  to  be  found. 

These  thoughts  already  fill  the  whole  uvUised  world 
outside  the  German  and  Austrian  fror  er-po«.ts,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  they  will  struggle  ~it^  renewed 
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energy  to  assume  actual  shape ;  had  the  Central  Powers 
been  ma  position  to  dictate  peace,  they  woul?  howl^f 
never  have  secured  realisation.    The  iuilt  in  the  S 
would  have  become  a  guilt  in  the  future  mwS.  Ind  Suy 
Jfon^^'*"^''*'^  °^*"*^''  """^  unforeseen  events,  of  revX 
1^  ?^^T"**  *™°"8  **»e  ««««»  would  have  com- 
pelled a  lawfully  ordered  peace  among  the  nation     Thl 
onposition  of  the  Central  gowers  to  tL  ordeJed  ^ac  J  of 
the  nations  in  the  past  provoked  the  world-war ? fflthev 
conquered,  their  opposition  to  an  order  ofT^e  hi  the 
cSnTe^uInl'  *""'  ""°'""*  '""^  world-revoffion'as*': 


All  these  questions  as  to  the  past  and  the  future  are  of 
n,r%*lf  °° '"t^^est  to  »  Schiem*ann  or  to  people Tke  him 
Over   tiie   Hague   Conferences   and    the    ASlo^rmTn 

ot  the  Crime,  the  'slanderer"  passes  lightly  in  a  few 
lines.  Regardingthe  first  HaguJ^  Conference.^  he  repS 
noting  more  than  the  alleg«3* "  political  antec^SK 
the  Russian  Conference  proposal."  ^or  him  it  is  of  «!„«.? 
proved  that  the  Tsar  Nic*hoCalled  a  CoSnS  noT^th 

war'S^nf^^^Vr^  ^"°P^.*  P™**^*'^*  organiSStion  a^^t 
,r«,Sf™ir"'^**"  ?'\^  ^  ^^^  devastating  compSn 
m  annaments  "  but  solely  in  order  "  to  avoid  a  wm  for 
which  Russia  knew  she  was  not  preoared  "-Twe^re  iZ 
to  be  leve  a  war  with  England.*  ^  ifce.  again  wrLeet  thr 
familiar  tactics  of  the  "  flanderer  "  :  theTussU^  p^Josal 

SSsSTn  in^rsS  "*^'^*^^''  '"*  --  «"'y  ^  *-^  *°  -- 
In  view  of  this  unexampled  falsification  no  other  course 
remains  open  to  me  than  to  refer  to  the  actual  occurrences 
SLui  ^'1  S*?"^  Conference,  to  the  records  and  the 
decisions  of  that  Conference,  and  to  the  comorehen^ivr 
literature  which  has  gathered  round  that  eve7of  wS 

KdT'  •'"P^^r'V  '".  '"y  ^"^^  I  have  refen^d  to 
l^a^L^s     "i^^'   f    ?**     ^«^'     Movement     (Vol      I 
page  204),  and  the  attention  of  those  who  feel  in  these  vital 
questions  for  the  nations  the  interest  wS  they  meriL 
•  Slanderer,  page  10. 
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m^be  irmted  to  the  copious  literature  which  is  cited 
in  Fned  a  Handbook  (Vol.  11.,  page  487  et  teq.).  My  account 
of  the  events  at  this  conference  is  in  every  word  in  affree- 
ment  with  the  truth,  and  is  everywhere  confirmed  by  the 
literature  bearing  on  the  subject  and  the  official  minutes 
approved  by  all  the  States  concerned.    Amongst  countless 
other  books  on  the  first  Hague  Conference  there  is  a  large 
work  m  two  volumes  by  Christian  Meurer.    Anyone  who 
is*  more  interested  in  the  accessories  and   the    sidelights 
of  the  Conference  than  in  the  material  contents  of  its 
dehbaations  should  read  the  Autobiography  of  Andrew 
D.    White,  formerly    American    Ambassador    in    Berlin. 
He  will  there  find  very  interesting  disclosures,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Germany  and  her  delegates 
on  the  stage  and  behind  the  scenes   of  the  Conference. 
The  most  extensive  account  in  the  German  language  of  the 
labours  of  the  second  Hague  Conference  is  to  be  found 
m  the  distinguished  work  of  Otfried  Nippold  :  The  Second 
Hague  Peace  Conference.     I  will  also  mention  the  work 
on  a  large  scale  written  by  Walter  Schttcking,  The  Union 
of  States  (Staatenverband)    of  the  Hague  Conferences,  in 
which  the  services  rendered     y  the  pacifist  movement  in 
the  development  of  international  law  is  frankly  recognised 
and  the  further  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  a  Union  of 
States  CTcated  by  the  Hague  Conferences   is  represented 
as  the  aim  of  European  development. 

THE   FIRST   HAGUE   CONFERENCE 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  only  a  few  observations 
on  certain  points  supplementary  to  'the  account  which 
is  given  in  J'accuse  of  the  occurrences  at  The  Hague  • 
thejr  serve  to  characterise  with  unusual  lucidity  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Central  Powers  on  the  one  side  and  of  the 
Entente  Powers  on  the  other. 

Many  defenders  of  the  German  Government  have 
endeavoured  to  excuse  the  behaviour  of  Germany  at  The 
Hague  by  asserting  that  the  point  at  issue  is  rather  one  of 

formal  maladroitness "  and  of  "purely  theoretical 
scruples "  on  the  part  of  Germany.  It  is  stated  that 
Germany's  behaviour  at  The  Hague  was  in  substance 
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ratirdy  justified,  and  that  it  was  only  maladroit  in  form 
To  these  apologists  the  attitude  assumed  by  tienS" 
not  on^y  agamst  international  arbitration  but^also  St 

TWsrb^l°do^^rT''^PP«^'?J"'**'fl«*'"  subSe. 
ims  IS  based  on  the  famihar  assertion,  which  isconstanflv 

advanced  by  all  people  of  this  kidney  that  3lS 
Ind  of^ram  J^^  ^° V'  movemeSJf Wtveloim'n^ 
wWch  S^^ted^^  be  advantogeous  only  to  the  nations 
seSns  h„J  t^r*tS  ^^"^  r^f .°''  Sreat  inherited  pos- 
seMions,  but  that  they  can  only  hinder  young  and  asoinnff 

X.Srfr^"om*r/'7^°P"^"*-  Fo^Sewors^Ef 
ot  force,  freedom  of  development  is  equivalent  to  freedom 

IL^Z^^''  ^^»>"»?!i>n  to  M  decisions  is  equhrS  to 
the  suppression  of  the  personaUty  of  the  StAt^  Z^^i^ 

economic  aavancement.  How  extensively  th  H^rr^w 
mode    ot    thought    entangles    the    intellectual    cwT 

rL^'^S;L"\^'^'  rr^**  ^y  ^>"««  BQbw's  most 
recent  volume  Imperial  Germany^  which,  even  at  this 

Bulow  s  policy  moved  in  so  fatal  a  manner  in  rd&tion  tn 

ttsXroTneS'??^^-     Withcon^TatelSp°5it*; 
inis  Class  ot  people  ask  the  question:  "Is  it  sunno^*^ 
that  arbitration  can  decide  {he  question  whethffo^ 
nation  ,s  npe  to  withdraw  from  th^e  sta^e  of  the  world^s 
history,  and  whether  another  should  teke  its  pllce  ?'' 
What  does  this  amount  to  but  to  declare  wS  in  neVDrtuitv 
^P^,^<'}^^ioyeTaSi  future  competitiv?  sTSefbe W^ 
civiUsed  nations  m  culture  and  economic  Hff  to  the  SS 
guns,   the  poisonous  gases,  the  mineXowers  and  thf 
submarine  torpedoes  ?    That  the  ereater  effiriLn^  J 
nation  makes  iW  felt,  not  on  theTefS  of  uS Vt  i^ 
every  domain  of  peaceful  human  activity  and  throws  fnJo 
the  lap  of  the  more  efficient  nation— whether  Tr^om 
the  mUrtary  point  of  view  the  more  powerful  or  UlS^^S 

co^r^^'^t^^K"'*"^  ^"^  °^  '*''  «i^*«'  »  an  obSoSs^th 
confirmed  by  the  present  position  in  the  world  of  minv 
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T^^  J^"3  powerless  States,  althoimh,  of  course,  it  has 
F?r  Snf^^V  T  T^  P"""*"  politicians  of  Powe^ 
I,  i«i^  political  and  military  power  is  still  equivalent 
to  mdustrial  and  cultural  authonty.     Thev  stifl  adherp 

TunS  :^'  "*»y  ^'"^^  havJbeenTustmediSm: 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  have  to-day  been  Iom 
outstnp^d  by  the  woirTd-wide  interconnection  of  fnreS 
tual  and  economic  interests.  When  those  who  on 
principle  are  fanatics  for  war  produce  such  medheva" 
views    they  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  bdngcon 

S  a^H^!?  *?*'*"'"  ^T-  '^'  *="«  "^  Wood  and^foHn 
itsejr,  and  at  the  same  time  make  use  of  it  as  a  means 
to  the  attainment  of  their  political  aims  of  power.  When 
however,  modem  statesmen,  profound  philosophers,  when 
even  men  who  m^I  themselves  Liberals  and  the  friends  of 
E^f  J'f^^  arbitration  and  a  restriction  of  armament; 
because  they  hamper  aspmng  nations  in  their  freedom  of 
development  and  favour  other  nations  which  "are  hi  a 
position  to  live  on  the  rents  from  their  inheri-* 
possessions  "-then  we  reach  the  summit  of  n^ro,.. 
mmdedness  and  inconsistency.  For  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment which  these  "friends  of  peace"  preach  means 
nothmg  else  than  freedom  for  war.  ^ 

««N''L^^*i- "^  ""^^^  *°  *'*®  H*»"«  Conferences.  It  is 
only  the /om  of  Germany's  procedure  which  is  censured 
by  these  forbeanng  German  critics,   not  its  substance 

dS  firth!fTl^*"i*°  !.*P'^^"  ^°''  *^«  '^^^  °f  these 
^^^  *u-  ,  i.i»^ye  already  expounded  in  my  book 
and  m  this  work  with  regard  to  the  close  connection  which 
exists  betw^n  the  present  war  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Hague  Conferences  aud  the  subsequent  Anglo-German 
negotiations   for  an   understanding  on  the   other.     The 

^™!l!J"  r"  'l-*,°"'  °^,  "^"""«J  maladroitness"  or 
th^To^*  \*i?v^**'^'  scruples"  when  Germany  offered 
the  most  stubborn  resistance  to  the  most  important  aims 
Tnf™*?^^  Conferences,  to  the  establishment  of  an 
international    court    of  arbitration,    to   the   comoulsorv 

to^'flZ.''^f  ^^^''  *****  "*'«'**  ^«  Parties%o?h?t^tT 
to  submit  to  this  court  at  least  certain  restricted 
categories  of  disputes,  and  to  the  discussion  of  a  generaj  aS 
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proportional  restriction  of  armaments,  if  only  in  the  form 
ol  a  temporary  suspension,  and  when  Germany  by  this 
resistance  repeatedly  came  within  an  ace  of  ikp^llinir 
the  whole  work  of  the  Conference.    The  question  inyolved 
was  a  diyerjjence  in  principle  between  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  States  represented  at  The  Haime 
and  those  of  the  smaU  group  consisting  of  Germany  andher 
allies— the  sanae  divergence  between  the  Prussian-Hohen- 
zoUem  Ideas  of  power  and  the  democratic  West-European 
Ideas  of  law  which  from  time  immemorial  had  emereed 
m  an  incr^ingly  acute  form  in  all  discussions  on  the 
TZl    *'°55?"**!?'?    ?^   *•»«    European    community    of 
Ifih^TT^h  *«??**'"  '^^^^^  C*>°»*«'  *»»«  represenlitive 
?La%  ^""'f**  ?****?  **  *•»«  «*^"d  Hague  Conference 
&&™r^  Amen<»n  Ambassador  in  London),  once 
described  to  Freiherr  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  as  "  the 
antithesis   between   good   faith   and   confidence   in   the 
relations  between  tht  nations  and  the  application  of  force  " 
~*i*u*^    .™*   between  the  Prussian-feudal-mediieyal 
and  the  West-European-democratic-modem  points  of  view 
Zt^^Ll^ff^r^u^^^  ™^'^'y  **  **»«  Hague  Conferences  ; 
wf^ar  w^  ^?\^f^^  ^'^"^"y'  «^"  «»»««  *he  time  when 
Bismarck  translated  into  action  his  policy  of  blood  and  iron, 
and  after  three  sanguinary  wars  concluded  a  peace  restinir 
on  force  which  was  bound  to  engender  new  wars.    A 
genius  hke  Bismarck  was  no  doubt  strong  enough  to  pre- 
Sf^«!c     T?'  consequences  flowing  from  hil  political 
theories  and  actions,  so  long  as  these  consequences  appeared 
to  him  undesu-able.    He  Tiad  the  skill  so  to  control  the 
Jiuropean  game  of  chess  that  a  dangerous  combination  of 
powerful  opponents  could  not  be  formed  or  could  at  any 
rate  be  postpone^, .  His  weak  followers,  on  the  other  hancL 
could  not  exorcise  Ih"  spirits  which  he  had  conjured  up 
the  spints  of  rising  resistance,  of  a  hostile  union  for  defence 
which  any  policy  of  force  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  could 

JnH  ?A?  Pl?''**Hf  I,    ^^**  «°"1<*  not  ^  dangerous  to  him 
and  to  the  ship  of  State  so  long  as  he  steered  it,  drove  the 

IT^l'  *"u    "■  t'^e  "•^sJ^y^ul  pUotage  of  his  untalented  and 
supine  followers,  to  the  abyss  and  caused  the  stormy  waves 

Dlss^^nSt'^f^**?.  **^'"«*  **".  **'"'^*^   °^«''  *he  unfortunate 
passenger,  the  German  people. 
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It  is  to  Bismarck  and  his  work  that  we  must  trace  the 
Ideas  which  even  after  his  departure  have  controlled  Ger- 

whSh''h«7w*'''*^S'^*'?,P°'**J*'*'  *"**  historical  science. 
S  *»'^.**«««ded  Itself  to  be  the  handmaiden  of  this 
^^:  11  i  t'^eo'^^'cri  and  practical  defenders  of  the 
uncontrolled  independence  of  Germany  in  her  foreiim 
Dohcy,  m  the  choice  and  the  limitation  of  the  military  means 
for  Its  execution,  who  in  every  international  regulation 
r«jtmg  on  law,  even  m  its  mildest  form,  in  every  restriction 
of  wrmaments,  see  an  invasion  of  sovereignty  and  of  the 
freedom  of  development  of  the  German  Empire  asp  ring 
to  a  position  of  world-power-these  defenders  who  Jit  oS 
i^n!*!.      .  '"u^*'  *'*'"on«s.  in  professorial  chairs,  in  pulpits 

?f.  ilJ  .%  «"***'°°r  "•^  ^'  ^^"°''«"  »"«J  descendants  of 
the  seed  of  Bismarck,  even  if  no  faint  reflection  of  his  spirit 
has  ever  fallen  upon  their  souls.  ^ 

*••♦•♦ 

The  "  theoretical  scruples  "  of  the  German  Government 
with  regard  to  the  aspu-ations  of  The  Hague  had  the  very 
tangible  practical  basis  that  Germany  desired  to  retain  an 
abso  utely  free  hand  as  to  the  line  of  action  to  be  adopted 
m  all  international  disputes  and  so  to  extend  and  increase 
her  armaments  as  seemed  good  to  her,  in  order  that  she  might 
at  any  time  be  in  a  position  to  attain  her  political  aims  by 
force  of  arms  She  did  not  desire  to  be  bound  in  anyway, 
either  m  a  political  or  in  a  military  sense.  She  desired  to 
be  at  hberty  to  provoke  a  war  how,  where,  when,  and  on 
What  occasion  might  appear  expedient  to  her.  It  was 
according  to  this  i^rescription  that  Germany  governed  her 
behaviour  at  the  Hague  Conferences  as  well  as  on  th- 
later  occasion  of  the  Anglo-German  negotiations  for  an 
understanding.  It  was  according  to  th=s  prescription 
that  she  crowned  her  work  by  provoking  the  European 
war  at  the  very  moment  that  appeared  most  favourable 
to  ner.  But  even  this  action  does  not  represent  the  final 
step  in  the  execution  of  the  system.  If  matters  had  gone 
according  to  Germany's  desire,  the  peace  which  was  to 
loiiow  the  war  would  have  borne  the  same  distinguishing 
leatures  as  the  so-called  state  of  peace  which  preceded  the 
war.        Realpolitik,"  that  is  to  say,  the  extension  and  the 
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^^i       G«™*»y  »  Po^^w  based  on  military  force  and 
political  suppression,  tlie  selfish  pursuit  of  selfish  ends 
the  rejection,  indeed  the  contempt,  of  these  Utopi«V  wWch 

ship  between  the  Eurooean    nations— these  would  have 
represented  the  guidin^-line  of    Germany's  policy  a?  a 

HnS^r ''  *'  *^fy  .'^^^^  been  for  a  generation  t^e  gJiding 
line  of  Germany's  "  peace  "  policy.  ** 

These  governing  principles  of  Prussian-German  doUcv 
are  everywhere  to  fee  encountered,  wheneve™    Gemai 

S  thf  ?.1^;;  i^'*'""''  ''^^f  voices,  however,  resound 
Th^\S.^^A^^^^U^T  '"*'*°"*  »»  answering  echo. 
These  are  the  ideas  which  governed  Germany's  artion  at 
The  Hague;  indeed  on  that  occasion,  wheh  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  various  points  of  view  sat  together  aJSSid 
the  council  table,  the  deep  inner  antithesis  which  Ss 
Prussiamsm  and  Hohenzollemism  from  West  EuropStn 

llTSrAJ^*l  ?•'  ^'^^^^  development  of  intematS 
law  which  West  European  democracy  advocated,  emeSS 

occurred  to  no  one.  least  of  all  to  the  Prussian-German 
cS^t^r^K*^'""'"*^"''  ^^  ^«°y  *»*»  antithesis  oTthe 
Si^VK^^^..'l"L*"**."^  P™"d  tbat  they  had  no 
£^ni  tl,^''  I-  ""^""^^Iv.  ***°."*  P««'«  *»d  understanding 
;S^  5.«f  *i^*'T'  *S**  *''*y  '•^'y  °»»  *beir  good  sword 
aj^d  that  they  leave  "vapourers  about  hurSty "  to 
themselves  and  to  their  "  Utopias."!  "»"iiy      to 

••♦••♦ 

An  extraordinarily  characteristic  example  of  German 
JJnT^  Pychology  in  this  direction  is  furnished  bHn 
appeal  of  certam  professors  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
wWh  has  just  appeared  (end  of  July,  1916)  inUebSn 

•  These  sentences  written  in  the  summer  of  1916  are  still  in 
essential  matters  valid    to-dav      It    i»    nn    -i^.,k*   *     "«  stui  m 
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of  the  second  anniversary  of  the  war,  over  the  signature  of 
seven  distinguished  names  (including  Giercke,  Kahl, 
Meyer,  Wagner,  and  WUamowitz-W&Uendorff).  This 
appeal  IS  worthy  of  being  placed  beside  the  celebrated 
manifesto  of  the  intellectuals  which  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  whole  spectrum  of  German 
deceit  about  the  war,  or,  if  it  is  preferred,  of  German  delu- 
sion about  the  war,  radiates  from  these  illumined  minds. 
Neither  on  the  Question  of  the  origin  of  the  war  nor  on  that 
of  the  aims  of  the  war  do  these  learned  gentlemen  produce 
any  smale  thought  which  rises  above  the  lowest  Pan- 
German  level.  "It  is  the  lust  of  revenge,  the  greed  of  land, 
the  commerical  envy  nourished  by  their  neighbours  which 
have  forced  the  German  people  to  take  up  arms  to  save 
themselves  from  the  mutilation  and  dismemberment  that 
had  been  planned."  No  one  who  still  dares  to  write  in 
this  manner  can  possibly  have  cast  even  a  cursory 
glance  into  the  diplomatic  documents  relating  to  the 
immediate  antecedents  of  the  war  and  must  be  in  complete 
imorance  regarding  the  clear  and  unambiguous  utterances 
of  the  Entente  statesmen,  who  have  rejected  every  idea 
of  a  dismemberment  of  Germany  (as  I  shall  show  in  more 
detail  m  the  section  on  War- Aims)  : 

We  have  not  taken  the  sword  in  our  hands— «o  we  read  in  the  most 
recent  prof essonal  appeal— for  purposes  of  conquest.  Now  that  we 
have  been  compelled  to  draw  the  sword,  we  neither  wiU,  can,  nor 
may  return  it  to  the  sheath,  until  we  have  gained  assurance  of  a  neaca 
ZT^  r®Ji*'^/?®"5y  ^^1  ^  compeUed  to  observe.  That,  hot^ww^ 
ex^n«^„^f  fi^tl  ""^^f.?*  anjncrease  in  our  power,  without  an 
extension  of  the  sphere  withm  which  our  will  is  decisive  with  regard 
to  war  and  peace.  For  this  purpose  we  require  unfailing  ple&es. 
resJ^p^tees.     On  this  po&t  only  one^ew  is  held^ong^i 

Here  we  have  once  more  the  typical  expression  of  the 
peace  resting  on  force  and  conquest,  such  as  has  always 
been  present  to  the  minds  of  all  the  great  usurpers  in  his- 
tory, but  which  has  always  been  wrecked  on  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  nations  to  freedom  and  independence, 
l-urt^r  comment  on  this  professorial  megalomania  is 
superfluous.  These  most  eminent  teachers  of  politics,  of 
international  law,  of  history  and  economics  have  obviously 
never  heard  even  from  afar  off  the  music  of  pacifist  ideas. 
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U^rtS'S  *illf  ^"^y  JB?^«™in»  point  of  view  for  the  Aiture 
u  rtiU  to  be  founcfin  the  increaw  of  Germany's  power 

maintained.  The  fact  that  an  enduring  peace  for  all 
Europ«m  nations,  including  Germany.  cinneveJ  be 
gu«anteed  by  increasing  the>wer  of  one  S  the  iinS^ 
^i«  m5rhi*?H*^*  °"  theSntrary  such  an  incJSKTf 

tt\tvS:!;?:?^ofttiny^"^-^  ^^^  tKJissro? 


Germany  against  AaBiTRATiON. 
Autobiography. 


White's 


twlntv.sSf"siL';;r„*''**  **  ^'^^  ^^^  H«8"«^  Conference 
cwenty-six  states  were  represented  and  at  the  sM>onH 

forty.?our.  among  which  were  included  all  the  lta^  of 
South  America  several  Asiatic  States  and,  of  couSTan 
the  European  States.  The  representatives  of^ulhese 
great  and  small  States  saw  with  their  own  eyes  and  hiS 
with  their  own  ears  how  Germany  and  Aurtria,  followed 

step  m  the  direction  of  the  diminution  of  th^ 
daggers  of  war  and  the  alleviation  of  the  stite  of  armJd 
peace.     In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  interS^S 

WhS*"  h?ieaX.°r''^-  *'"'*">'  "'^"«o'^«"  ^^t«»  ^ 
C^^e^:J      'fading  American  representative  at  the  first 

fn^rHr'wh;?«T  '"'  *^"  «4  American  AmSssador 
larlv  nf  ;..- r        *'*Sy*  ^^''^  °^  Germany,  and  particu- 

esnU  but  on'Srnt?'"^™!;  7'^  «^^**  admiratL  and 
llfr         '         ■     ^^^"  ^*»**'  he  was  greatly  grieved  bv 

i*«on„r*K/T**"*'\*°  *h«  establishment  of  inter- 
national    arbitration-which    was    the    darting    child    of 

iSLi!"*""*"  diplomatist.  He  tells  us  in  quite  an 
affecting  manner  how  he  was  obliged  to  combat  h  tS 
It  T!""  ^r  P«r "^ion.  conviction  fnd  partTcompll  " 
the  deep  disinclination  entertained  on  principle  ^by  .  e 
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Emperop  WiUiam  and  his  (evliiig  represenUtive  at  The 
Hague.  Count  Mttnster,  towards  the  whole  idea  of  arbitra- 
thm.  m  order  that  he  might  gain  in  the  end  Germany's 
concurrence  at  any  rate  in  the  estabUshment  of  the  tribuiil. 

CoSt"X£!2L!!!n*~*IJ'T!:^^**;  •P«Jdng  of  •  conveiwUon  with 
Count  MOitoter-I  found  him  entirely  opposed  to  it,  or,  at  leMt 

SS^^tffiCr'  **  ^y  well.develope2rplJ2(Srirbit  hS 

^  ^  *^*  ^^.'fo'j'**  0PP«r  »  moderate  plan  for  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion,  but  he  indeted  that  arbitration  mu.t*be  ii^urioiTto&mian?. 

n^i^  ^  mobiliw  her  anny  in  ten  day. ;  and  that  Neither  France 
-^•••°**^  "^  °^\  i""^  •*»  *•»  *»»^«-  Arbitration.  he\Sd 
•ndjrouJdtheref ore  be  a  great  diMdvantage  to  GermanyCvK 

♦i..;  *  TLr*  i^*^  ***  .™*  "P®"  *•>•  arrival  of  the  London  Timu. 

Si.  ?S?^  *^^T^  '""°  ^"^^  '•'•^  **«  d*y  indicitod  the 
^°^u-  '^  J?  '°°'"  ™°"  •nd  more  ae  if  we  are  to  accomDliah 
jomethmg.     The  onljr  thing  in  ught  calculated  to  throw  aSd  over 

flS?^-^'    **?  ™°'*  virulent  in  ita  attacks    being  the  high 
At  MX  o'clock  DrTHoUa,  who  repreaente  ua  upon  the  subcommittee 


Ti.TJTT    -">-•—  »•»«•  ui  ioe  onusn  or  tne  American  scheme. 

S^  ?«  *"i.f*lT'  '«»°.y«no"«  •ouroes.  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 

Sw  «f  ^«'"*'VSSS?™*i~V°°f  e'  **>«  <^»«"»«  delegates.  Wewor 
Zwn  of  KdmgBberg.  who  had  become  very  eamrat  in  behalf  of 
arbitration,  now  say.  that  he  may  not  be  abfe  tov^t^  it      There 

i^^^''*!r*''*  ""vew'en.  of  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey  and  Roumania- 

cwL  ft^i^'^  '?  more  than  ever  opposed  to  arbitration,  and  de- 
ha^«nl  -t*  ?  VT  •?'  *•***  "f^Sinal  KuMian  programme  .  we 
Z^^?f  "^""  **^  ^"J^?  '*  "P  •*  »''•  •^''e '»  was  not  mintioned.  He  wm 
decidedh,  pcGsimistic  regarding  the  conUnuance  of  the  sm^^ 

ml  ".;♦»  I  ""'^  "*?•  ?*?*•  '*  '«'  *«•  *•»«  d*y  before  in  his  talk  with 
-^i-^i*''^  '^uP'}  arbitration,  declaring  it  a  "humbug,"  wd  that 
we  had  no  nght  to  consider  it.  since  it  was  not  Vwmtfoned  in  the 
first  proposals  from  Russia,  etc.,  eto.  (Vol.  II.,  pa^  2M,  297) 

♦kJw^^T'!JJ^x®''Pw^.^''®*  ^^^  surprises  on  this  occasion 

S  L  ohW  %''V  ^'^  *^"^  ''/^''^  V  *he  Empero? 
to  be  chief  of  the  German  mission  at  The  Hague  just 
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becwTOof  htacoinmon.iMi«e";  he  flmUcoMoktion,  however, 
fif  th.^SrATlr°)^**  judgment  regarding  ttbitration 
SJ?  /^  "if *.?!  ^T***"  AmbM««lor  hacTat  the  Mme 
^J^Li^  ^^\  *«^f««Ph»  and  telephones,  bacteria 
Mdmicrob**  were  also  "aU  a  modern  huiibug."    White  is 

S-^t^TT**  ***^  ?^  "?»*  «°»^°«'»*  rep^nUtive  of 
Gwman  diplomacy  of  Uie  time  was  "  saturated  with  the 
Ideas  of  fifty  years  ago." 

In  his  diary  of  June  18th  White  again  reports  the  arrival 
of  disquietmg  news  from  Germany  I— 

There  aemns  uo  longer  may  doubt  thet  the  Owman  Bmnaror  ia 
oppojmg  •rbitr.tion..  «d.  toS^.  the  whole  ^kTS  S^^ 

1  Wt  Berbn,  that  the  Emperor  ooi«idewj»rbitratioii  m  deromtorv 

Th^JrlJ^^/  "°  "J*^  ^  '°^  ^^'^  *»»  Conference  idea.  .  . 
t^h?!^J*^'  °'ir  «»*••*«>?»>••     Tho*.  of  II.  who  arefaithf\j 
^J^H^w^°^J?^  '^..«°  on  and  do  the  best  we  can ;  but  ttore 
ta^u^^  "*"*  rtumbUng-blook.  Germany  and  her  allio.  may  pS 

hire  ••^"  ilini.fr"  #*!C  S!!  ^  "^^^  •  '•*«»8  diplomatist 
SSS'  .h^  Mmfatere  of  the  German  Emperor  ought  to  tell  him 
iS!. '.-  "^**  **.  **?'?*'  •rbitration,  there  ^  be  coioentrated  upon 
kum  an  amount  of  hatred  which  no  Minister  ought  toSow  a  l^° 
ereign  to  mour."  To  thi.  he  answered.  "  ThatV"nir;  but  th^reTs 
not  a  Mmister  in  Germany  who  dares  teU  him." 

r™.«***M«*'°I"'*"***°"*  '"*'*  **»**  American  Ambassador, 
Count  Mflnster  was  constantly  parading  his  special  hobby 
that  mtemational  difficulties  could  be  much  ^ter  settled 
\.^  framed  diplomatists  "  than  by  "  entrusting  them  to 
arbitration  by  men  inexperienced  m  international  affairs. 
7r^./^\^  r^fT^  ^  unprejudiced  or  uninfluenced" 
^page  802).  The  American  on  the  other  hand  did  not  fail  to 
impress  senoushr  on  the  Ambassador  that  the  counsellors 
Of  the  German  Emperor  "  ought  never  to  aUow  their  younff 
sovereign  to  be  exposed  to  the  mass  of  hatred,  obloquy  and 
opposition  which  would  converge  upon  him  from  all 
nations  m  case  he  became  known  to  the  whole  world  as  the 
sovereign  who  had  broken  down  the  conference  and  broucht 
to  naught  the  plan  of  arbitration."  In  conversations 
lasting  for  hours  the  American  Ambassador  soucht  to 
convince  the  representative  of  Germany  that  the  German 
U-mperor  would  be  regarded  as  "  the  enemy  of  all  nations  " 
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^S^^^J'i'^  *®  •bMdoft  her  resistance  to  the 
establishment  of  «  court  of  arbitration 

undeli^T^  tT  "  *«»k  up  an  aifument.  which,  it  i, 
understood,  has  had  much  mfluenee  inth  the  £mi>eror_ 
nwnely.  that  arbitration  must  be  in  den^tiS^rwI 

of.*.^.*  *i.^''*^.'°^?'""«»  ''««»W  submit  only  such 
2^?  ^^J^?*  arbitration  tribunal  as  he  thought  bei?  • 

In  spite  of  all  the  counter-efforts  made  by  White  who 
had  al»>  moved  other  members  of  the  Con«L  to  e«,Sj 
a  favourable  influence  on  the  Berlin  CabW  im  oflffi 
^^^^*^^    from    the     gSS    G^ve^Tnt    wi 

m  which,  the  German  Government,  which  of  eoiir«* 
means  the  Emperor,  had  strongly  iJ^dSydSSS 
wainst  everything  like  an  arbitraSon  tribuMT'  fp««?K 

new  ms  ructions.     White  sent  anothe^X^rS  deleSSe 

entnuted  to  him  a  long  private  letter  addressed  to  H^^ 
von  Bulow.  who  was  then*Foreign  Secre?«y  extenLa  to 
many  pages,  in  which  all  the  gfavelroundb  2S?«r 

M 
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White  Abo  reAites  the  familiar  militarv  ohi<i/^i,.» •    * 

«li«te  declaration  of  war  and  in  favoii  ofS2il.^i2I?*' 

Mmelv,  that  there  should  be  mobihSn  witSSflSS^ ' 
Had  tU  principle,  which  mu.t  b^^S^SS?  w^SS 
by  every  reatonab  e  man  and  bv  ever^^^l^ifL    ^^^ 
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SSd^^SS  i^T^'  ^'-  ?°"»'  ***«  «««w  Government 
SSrS^l^i^wP*'**  "**  *'*»*^«  in  the  way  of  thewS- 
r^ni^^^'}^  •  perauuient  court  of  ibitn55<£  .t 
The  Hague,  but  they  made  their  concurrence  c^t£n!l 
on  the  deletion  of  Article  10  of  the  "iS^iSS^^iSSS 
waj  mtended  to  .™,ke  the  conyS^^S^^  Z%vS^ 
obligatory  m  a  number  of  less  important  a^  ThrSS!! 
so  expressed  by  Germany  witlSrtdoSG^eDrivJ  ♦!! 
whole  work  of  tL  Ha^e  6>nfeSo  of  a  SL  K  w^^^^^^ 

lNIE.NAT.ONA..    C6««I8„„K,    o»    In<,U.,V.       "  GoOD 
SEIV.CM"     AND    MZD.ATION. 

determmation  of  d  sputed  facts   and  ft,r*i!»i^^*L      L"'' 
Gov.rnm.nt  which  «M.per.l.d  ^Sf^,^^^  ^^ 

H  a 


deleted.     Professor  Zorn  the  German  delemite  at  onrZ 

"fn  ^rA    ^^"»r**"d  the  retention  of  thT^Sirinll  tex? 

m  order  to    eave  to  the  Powers  concerned  their  full 

Ihe  importance  which  such  resolutions  miirht  have  h^ 

CouB  Permanente  d'Abbiteaoe. 
m  Jnf  TS"  ""P^"^*"*  point  connected  with  the  esUblish- 


would  be  willing  to  be  the  fi«t  to  taTeThis  sterowinVto 
the  fear  of  being  taxed  with  weakness  in  their  oS^  country 
and  throughout  the  world.  These  difficulties^oSd  £ 
o  vereome  if  the  right  and  the  dutv  of  taking  such  an  initia- 
tive were  conferred  on  the  bureau  of  the  Tribunal  itseW: 

Minf,£!I*  T'  ''u*^  "'^f^'y  machine,  in  motion-«o  said  the  French 
Mmwter-by  which  modem  science  iranrfonns  tho  wwld.  h  i'^ffl 
««it  to  lay  a  finger  on  a  point  of  contact ;  but  there  S  neverthe" 

called  upon  to  play  a  distinguiahed  and  beneficial  Xto  hfatoJ^ 

se^^''\i^i^^*^!:i'^^^^"'^%^  themselves  in  the  same 
f2^-«r  T^  °?'y  Professor  Zom,  the  representative  of 
Germany,  who,  ,t  may  be  observed,  at  the  time  product 

;Lrlf/*r'n*'""  ^^^  y^^'^"''  impression  that  Ko^ 
among  the  German  delegates  was  favourablv  discos^  to 
the  tendencies  of  the  Cokrence  and  was  onVcoTillS 
rt  ^^^  Zy^B^  ^1^'  instructions  of  his  Go^S??i!r 
11  was  only  Dr.  Zom  who  spoke  not  on'y  asainst  th#. 

a3ml:;?f  r  ^"*  *'^°  ?«*'"^*  *»^*  estibffifnt  5? 
a  permanent  tnbunal.  an  attitude  which  as  I  have  mon. 
^y  exp  .  -Hi  above  was  revised  by  Germany  at  a  Kr 
tot/  ,.**f'"''t*«eZornend4voured  in  every  w 
^ro^f  H.  A  w!  ^^"''  d'Arbitrage  permanente  "^by  J 
Cour  d  Arbitrage  occasionelle."    In  spite  of  the  most 

re*unra:;:nh"^^*  '^^'''^  supplicaL;  on  The  pS 
oi  i,ount  Nigra,  the  Italian  representative  the  n.>F^.» 
delegate  insisted  that  he  must  fefuse^Si  nam?'o7S 
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Government  the  establuhment  of  a  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  and  the  onlv  concession  to  which  he  brouffht 
hmiself  was  that,  notwithstanding  this  refusal  on  principle, 
he  w<«dd  not  withdraw  from  the  further  work  of  the 
Committee. 

Afterwards,  whtn  matters  developed  further,  after  Zom's 
journey  to  Berlm,  and  the  consent  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  given  to  the  Institution  as  such,  there  beoan— 
It  would  be  absurd  if  it  were  not  so  entirely  miseraWfr-a 
verbal  dispute  as  to  the  designation  of  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion. The  proposed  title  ^'  Tribunal  permanent  d' Arbi- 
trage appeared  to  the  German  delegation  to  savour  too 
much  of  lesal  compulsion  and  of  a  binding  decision ;  Dr. 
*°r°*  ^f^'^fe  P«>J>osed  that  "  Cour  "  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  Tribunal  and  "  des  arbitres  "  for  "  d'arbitraire  " 
a  proposal  which  would  again,  so  to  speak,  have  at  once 
demolished  the  new  institution,  and  falsified  its  meaninjr 
and  purpose.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  the  designation 
should  be     Cour  permanente  d'Arbitrage." 

The  "  Initiative  "  of  the  Hague  Bureau. 

Now,  however,  when  the  child  of  grief  had  at  last  after 
pamful  travaU  been  brought  into  the  world  the  question 
before  the  Conference  was  to  procure  for  it  at  any  rat^  as 
great  a  capacity  for  life  as  was  possible.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  compulsory  oblioation  of  the  contracting  Powers  to 
summon  the  tribunal,  if  only  in  minor  disputes,  had  been 
removed  on  Germany's  demand.  It  was  therefore  all  the 
more  unportant  that  on  the  menace  of  a  conflict  the  per- 
manent bureau  of  the  Tribunal  should  be  given  at  least 
the  possibility  of  reminding  the  parties  in  dispute  of  its 
existence,  aiid  of  relieving  them  of  the  "  painful  necessity  " 
of  taking  the  first  step  towards  an  amicable  settlement— 
painful,  I  say,  according  to  the  prejudices  which  unfor- 
tunately still  prevail  with  regard  to  political  honour  and 
prestige  and  other  similar  mediajval  conceptions  which 
may  possess  sonic  authority  in  governing  the  habits  of 
rowdv  students,  but  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  consider- 
mgthe  interests  of  modem  great  States. 
The  Frenchmen,  Lion  Bourgeois  and  d'Estournelles  de 
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CoMtant,  accordingly  took  up  with  renewed  energy  the 
earher  propwjal  that  an  initiative  should  be  entrurted  to 
the  Harae  Bureau,  and  in  particular  the  latter  delegate, 
the  pacifist  senator  who  is  so  honourably  known,  threw 
hunsclf  with  special  zeal  into  the  idea  of  the  mitiative : 

:»^*  fequii-e  an  automatic  procedure  which  will  obligo  the  Powers 
m  dispute  to  declare  themselves  before  public  opinion  and  before 
their  Parliamtaits  either  for  or  against  a  decision  by  arbitration  :  if 
wedevise  machinery  of  this  nature,  and  indicate  prwisely  the  per^n 
whose  duty  It  is  to  dispatch  the  letter  of  mvitition,  tL  dtKn 

fw™n(r^'j"'!^"y  ■'^•^.-  I'  wiU  then  be  as  difficult  for  a 
Oovemm'nit  to  refuse  a  decision  by  arbitration  as  it  has  hitherto 
Deen  to  accept  it  m  serious  cases. 

^yhen  Dr.  Zorn  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
giving  pracfical  effect  to  such  an  initiative,  d'Estoumelles 
dc  Constant  drafted  a  resolution  of  the  Conference,  which 
entrusted  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
inbunal  the  duty  of  sending  a  conununication  in  similar 
terms  to  the  representatives  at  the  Dutch  Court  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  in  which  he  placed  himself  and  the 
bureau  at  their  disposal  with  a  view  to  further  steps  beine 
taken  DEstoumeUes  even  went  so  far  as  to  draft  the 
text  of  such  a  letter,  and  I  think  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
reproduce  here  a  translation  of  this  draft  in  order  to 
Illustrate  on  the  one  side  the  ingenious  zeal  of  the  French- 
the"Germ°"-        ^         ****  short-sighted  opposition  of 

"  Sib,— Whereas  the  signatory  Powers  to  the  General  Haoue 
Convention  expressly  nledged  themselves  to  leave  nXnt  undS^e 
to  bring  about  a  paoifTc  soTution  of  conflicts  which  ,S  break  onT 

^tdScTrrd^^";,r'  "''^r* »»--  Po-X  SleTo 

01  me  said  Act  entrusted  to  the  general  secretary  of  the  ir  temationAl 

S^e;!/J^^H^"t  ^'  Tf»i°*!»P  the  interest  JIJtiLatTiven 
L«  „?'  "'  *^^  " V«  P'«dge.  I  have  the  honour  tSinf  orm  you  t"at  I 
am  at  your  service  /or  the  purpose  of  convoking  t™wr^ntment 

upon  them  to  communicate  to  me  their  intentiona  in  n,i»  ~7«r„^ 
simultaneously  with  the  n«nes  of  tl  elAiJX«^e^"ed  ^"'' 

This  proposal  of  the  French  delegate  which  was  practical 

Sv°ed  S!;*'°"  T^  ^f '  ""^  the^romise  of  sucSeTSi 
^t^^^K  iT*?  great  applause  in  tlie  Committee.  It  was 
only  the  hapless  Dr.  Zorn,  the  man  whose  line  of  action  was 
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menTn^l'  °  ^^'  "^**'"  ^'^^  ™"««'  °'  German  states- 
men  in  all  progressive  matters,  that  wlule  in  princiDle  he 
was  m  favour  of  the  initiative-proposal.  he  forSr  aS 
insuperable  difficulty  in  the  selectlon'^he  pr^^'TrsS 

authority  was  to  be  attached.     The  French  proDO«UwM 
^S^fT  Gennany's  opposition,  and  thSsTO^S 

^bunal,  which  had  been  in  existence  for  fifteen  vSJs 
could  not  move  and  was  unable  to  give  any  Si  ofIS 
existence,  notwithstanding  the  Serbifn  and  ^the*^uVsiS 
proposal  for  a  decision  by  arbitration.  Russian 

Characteristic  incidents  of  a  similar  nature,  fatal  for  the 
future  development  of  Europe,  took  placrat  everv  rtwe 

leaS"^.*?^^"*  r**  '''^^^  H'*^"*^  CoSferenees.  l7wi3d 
lead  us  too  far  to  consider  all  these  detaUs  here  I  can 
only  refer  to  the  minutes  of  the  Conferences  and  to  the 
critical  literature  on  the  subject.     The  reader  who  desires 

;4^1'J^^°"P''**n  °^.  *^*'  '«J«^»"t  f^cts  bearing  on  our 
present  discussion  should  refer  to  the  excellent  litSf  volume 
by  the  Geneva  Professor.  Edgard  Milhaud,  Du  droit  Tl^ 
force  a  la  force  du  droit  (Atar.  Geneva.  1915)  to  wS  bJi 

Professoe  Zorn  and  the  Problems  of  The  Hague 
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characteristic  of  the  profundity  of  German  professors  in 
their  investigations  into  the  iiinediateT^Jinf ^  wlr 
SuLl^rre:'*  "  °'  *"*^^*'°*  '"*""*  *^  reproXe"" 

h^^,^""*"*?fu*"*^'.*'»^  ^  consort  were  murdered  in  Seraievo 

r^iLi«"*iT*f*^,*^**  ^  '''»°"'d  submit  to  detailed 
criticism  this  histoncal  r<sum^  of  the  celebrated  Gemian 
teacher  of  mtematiomU  law.    My  various  volumes  fuS 

tSe  m  JfloH  T  *Vn**-  '"."«*'^'  ^"*^  «*  *he  sai^time  show 
the  method  by  which  independent  inquirers  who  neither 

with  titles  of  honour,  must  treat  and  explain  the  difficult 
and  complicated  historical  material  bearing  on  thfs  suSect 
1 9u  *??"  professor  the  matter  assuiHes  so  simDlJan 

li^!L„  ?     i**?'^  summary  which  narrates  almost  in  a 

sSTf:^A^th.t-7"P°f  ir  *^^^*'"  «^«"*«  arbitrSiW 
selected  from  the  history  of  the  orig  n  of  the  war   which 

m  Its  substance,  reminds  me  of  the  parody  of  Goeth?i 

Father  and  child 
Riding— {night  wild)— 
Erl-Kmg'g  daughter's  teasing 
Boy  finds  unpleasing. 


"^Ihmirti:1rac?J*f!'»  "'J-*^"''-  anny-order  in  the    chapter 
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Boy  kfloiw  on  oryins : 
" Father,  be  flyfeg" 
Got  home — much  d/streMed 
Father  living— boy  at  rest.» 

innocent  G™.„y,  ^.dSdTto  ^i^o^S'h/SSl??  "" 

long  Iffe  has  the  unitv  fcTSwft.^^^™**""-  '  •  '  ^'^*>'  "»  u»y 
in"§«m,any.  in  i«S  thS'^^^^X^,JJSL^^^ 
complete  and  so  flnS  ai  on  tbelutb^  oHir^^"®™^*:  »»««  «> 
to  t£e  present  day.  Mie  (L^ZT^^f  ^7^  wd  since  then 

are  today  indi8«auhlv  imtfcS  j!?^  P*^®  *?<*  **»  HohenioUetM 

been  th^^  i^^'taji'SL,  worM  .    V^ 

did  not  desire  war     And  tL  FrlL!^  !?    •  ^°?  *he  German  people 

nation ;  w« VjoLe  of  aU  thTfwrp'Lf ""^.'*.'¥  "**"«  "  *d  the 
good  oioasLns  for  wiS-  wWol?l^«^^JI!!^^°*'^i^  •"  »»>• 

forty  years  But  thTwderi^  t^^  ^1^!  ^  tto^Baoe  for 
and  iJnidand  woi.M  iLi^  aewred  war,  and  he  knew  that  Fkmnce 
'^ImBal^hSi^Jtr'^'^'v^^  their  armies,  and^ 

to  the  Westerf  P^wTforit.SSSS;,:^'*  ''^J^  ""^ 
of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  the  wh^oJ^^S?^  i  -1  **  *""  ^*^ 
shares  this  view.  a«»nnan  people  with  one  accord 

yn^^»J  !?*r  ?*"?'  '  *™  content  merely  to   make   nlain 

every  one  of  the  above  sentences  is  contrary  to  the  truth 

•  [Vater  und  Kind 

R«iten  duroh  Nacht  und  Wind. 
Tbchter  von  ErlkSnig 
Nocken  Kind  ein  wenig. 

Kind  sohreit : 

"  Vater,  reit." 

Kommen  nach  Haus  in  Not, 

Vater  lebendig,  Kind  tot.] 

thefutu^*S?rSve'  'VhSHhrfhr*  '^'^u""  '*  "*?  "•  ^^P^ 
for  the  German  ^ple  **  '*  ^  ^^^  "*'  *™'*''  "<»  ™««^  'he  w^ 
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and  to  recognise  that  this  method  of  simplification  which 
consists  in  tracing  back  historical  occurrences  to  a  few 
arbitmily  selected  events  is  a  record  achievement  which 
would  justify  its  author  in  bearing  the  title  of  "  Slm- 
plizissimus." 

2.  Zom's  views  on  German  war-aims  arc  as  interesting 
as  his  observations  on  the  origin  of  the  war  : 

,  ,  J'  In  view  of  the  declaration  of  the  Chancellor 
(of  November  9th,  1916)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Central  Powers,  notwithstanding  their  attitude 
at  the  Conference  of  1907,  will  be  ready  to  refer  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal  all  international  disputes,  in 
which  the  honour  and  the  vital  interests  of  the 
State  are  not  concerned." 

This,  then,  is  the  maximum  in  the  direction  of  pacifist 
concessions  which  the  German  teacher  of  international 
law,  the  German  delegate  at  the  first  Hague  Conference, 
who  certainly  is  m  a  liettcr  position  than  anyone  else  to 
know  the  intentions  of  the  German  Government,  foresees 
for  the  future  peace  negotiations  :  he  is  prepared  to  concur 
m  a  decision  by  arbitration,  but  with  the  exclusion  of  all 
cases  m  which  the  honour  and  the  vital  interests  of  the 
Mates  m  question  are  concerned.  Professor  Zorn  knows 
just  as  weir  as  we  do  that  the  crucial  point  in  aU  discussions 
concerning  a  pacifist  organisation  resting  on  law  has  always 
u  ";  J  u'"  *,  question  whether  aU  international  disputes 
should  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  or  whether  such 
as  involved  the  honour  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  States 
(in  the  words  of  the  formula  constantly  advanced  by  the 
opponents  of  arbitration)  should  be  excepted  from  decision 
by  arbitration. 

All  theorists  and  practical  men  have  long  been  in 
agreement  that  these  exceptions  would  make  the  whole 
institution  illusory.  The  leading  American  pacifists,  who 
are  known  to  be  identical  witTi  the  leading  statesmen 

^tl^^^^'lu^^  ^*^"'  ^7'*"'  W"''**"'  ete.-have  long^ 
discarded  this  outworn  formula  which  rests  on  exploded 
view  as  to  prestige,  and  the  treaties  relating  to  arbitration 
concluded  by  them  extend  to  aU  international  disputes 
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without  anv  exception.    It  wm  only  as  a  first  iiut*itn*n* 

,SX.l  ^*^*  P^  °'  •*«  ^**"«-  Even  in  the  most 
important  and  dangerous  cases  it  would  then  defend  ?n 
the  capnce  '  f  every  State  concerned  to  snap  ?ts  Crs  a? 

^  U^ir^n!  "5'*'»*'°«  by  asserting  tLt  its  Coir 
or   Its   vital   interests   were   concerned.     The   door   w«, 

siDie  Clause.     Mow  far  a  mahcious  State  which  is  eAoor  fcr 

TASf  i^tii'  *'"'*'°"  *;  •^P'^y  prov^  by  theSj^e' 
oi  Austna  m  the  summer  of  1914 :   the  miH>rablf>  fnrrA.i 

differences  between  the  Austrian  UltiSS  and  Thi 
Serbian  answer  were  aUeged  to  affect  the  vSi  SSSresS 
of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  to  such  a  degree  that  AusJS! 
and  Germany  a,d  not  consider  that  thf  proposal  for  a 
decision  by  the  Hague  Tribunal  which  was^ce  nu? 
forward  (by  Serbia  and  by  Russia)  was  worthy  of  discus 
sion^  but  mstead  passed  it  over  in  silence.  ^ 
fh.  fl^f  ;j[fs  then  in  1907  demanded  as  the  mimmum   as 

idea  5  iSS^T*  *"  *^'  P'^'^^  accomplishm«S  o7  the 
Idea  of  arbitration— as  a  minimum,  because  anv  further 

tt^S?  *PPf*^*^  ^'"P"'^^^  ^~™  the  outseHn  vieVofthe 
o£fr?ir  i  G«"»f»»y7-*Ws  is  what  Professor  zTn?  now 
offers  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  most  fearful  waT 
as  the  maximum  German  concession,  and  in  doirS  soT 

d'^n  '■'^rM*^  *^  ^orld-historical  sjeih  *of  the 
Chancellor  of  November  9th.  1916.     WhatTS  lonL  aJo 

^cmsTK^^Z^rn'r''"^  \'H  *^-^  and  prSe^'o? 
SriceleS'  St  to  t^  **""^  "'  *?'?*y  "^  Germany's  most 

Tsedr  :i52S2n'"  ''''  "-"-  -  el^wfe^^thenav? 
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8.  It  is  true  that  the  Gemum  Profetaor  adds  : 

"  With  this  a  great  part  of  the  difficult  way  is 
already  overcome.    But  after  the  fearful  catas- 

2^55*  °*!l*'  '^o'^T"  V*^  "^  '^"S*'  contents  the 
world  ;  It  demands  that  those  disputes  also  in  which 
the  honour  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  States  are 
involved  should  be  brought  to  a  pacific  settlement, 
iLf  I  "1  'a-  "^y  .^»y  POMible,  and  it  demands 
that  legal  dispositions  should  be  taken  with  this 
end  in  view." 

Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  reservation  "  if 
this  IS  m  «,y  way  possible/'^which  leaves  open  elS  the 
same  back-doors  as  the  clause  with  i-egarrfto  thrhonour 
Het^fer::'^  '"**'*'**  °'  S*****-  SlSSn^  for  WmseTf 
ctZ5^r  *'''"  *P?**",  ***  »°  »  ^^P  furtter  than  the 
fo  T  h.S^r™r"*'  '^•^"  '^  *»•=  ^°'«^'  '^H  be  prepared 
^tf  knH  l«t"''^  ''*™n°'  '**"^'"?  '»  'he  middle  of  the 
path  and  leaves  open  all  manner  of  possibilities  by  which 
the  sure  operation  of  a  machinery  of  law  in  internatioMi 

cS^"o??t  t  n^^'  '""^'y--  •^'*'^"  ^  sy"  t  "m  TK 
creatMl  or  it  is  not :   a  submission  to  leeal  forms  and  to 

legal  decisions  "  if  it  is  in  any  way  possible"  isTn  fS  no 
submission;  it  is  the  negation  JfX  institut on  itjf 
and  leaves  in  existence  in  the  future  the  anarchy  wS 
ostensibly  it  desires  to  remove.  »«arcny  wnicJi 

In   reality    notwithstanding  the   sympathy  for   inter. 

national  arfe.tration  which  he  appear^  to  Sla?  at  The 
Hague  in  1899.  Professor  Zorn  iS  the  eighteTiTSis  wW Jh 
have  since  then  elapsed  has  not  yet  pe?sonally  a"ivld  at 

esoi'jrr;^;  °^  *  real  obli^atio'n.  o^f  a  real  IxcS  Sf 
resort  to  war  as  a  means  of  solving  disputes.  As  he  exDlain, 
•n  his  essay  mentioned  above,  the  most  pro^r  wafsSl 
appears  to  h.m  to  be  found  in  "the  elabXtLn  6f  the 
Amencan  idea  that  a  Power  should  act  as  a  second  ( ArtLle  8 
«L  M  ^""^ent'on  as  to  arbitration  of  1907)  and  that  this 
wordl**  ^  %^'"^  .1^  obligation  on  the  States  »  In  other 
forth  the  nJ[fl?'"'"«  European  mountains  are  to  h^nl 
forth  the  paciflst  mouse  represented  by  the  substitution  in 
the  introcTuction  of  the  aSicle  mentlLei  ofa  '' bindi^lj 
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obligation    m  pkce  of  the  "  affreemeat "  of  the  contraetiiiff 
Fowew,    Acc(mliiig    to    Z<mi'a    maximum-propoMd    the 
©ontracting  Powers  are  to  be  under  an  obligation  in  serious 
duputes,  which  imperil  the  peace,  each  to  select  a  Power 
to  act  as  a  "  second '•  which  wiU  get  into  touch  with  the 
jwond  of  the  other  Power  in  order  to  avoid  the  breach  of 
friendly  relations.    That  is  to  say,  there  is  to  be  an  obliga- 
tion to  accept  mediution,  which  according  to  the  circum- 
stances  or  the  goodwill  of  the  parties  concerned  may  l>e 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  but  th-  ro  is  to  be  no  obligation  to 
accept  a  decision  resting  on  law.     .his  more  than  modest 
amelioration  of  the  previous  position  is  the  utmost  that 
rtofessor  Zom  personally  puts  foi  vard  as  desirable,  but 
he  in  no  way  advances  it  as  a  probable  concession  by  the 
German  Government.    The  standpoint  of  the  latter,  as 
we  now  authoritatively  learn  from  Herr  Zorn,  is  much 
more  restricted  thun  even  that  of  their  learned  defends  • 
It  IS  a  standpoint  represented  by  the  clause  relatin<r  to 
honour  and  vital   interests  whiih   has  long  since  been 
outworn.     That  is  the  utmost  limit  of  the  concessions  which 
may  be  expected  from  Germany. 

This  admission  in  so  authoritative  a  quarter  is  of  in- 
estimable value  in  judging  the  most  recent  pacifist  utter- 
ances of  the  Chancellor.  We  have  here  before  us  an 
authentic  interpretation  which  again  proves  to  uf^  what  we 
long  ago  knew  :  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  expect  from 
Germany  any  concurrence  in  an  effective  organisation  of 
the  nations  resting  on  law  for  the  prevention  of  war,  or  in 
the  restriction  of  armaments  which  is  the  essential  attribute 
or  such  an  organisation.  Such  a  concurrence  on  the  part 
ol  C.ernmny  will  only  be  given  as  a  result  of  coercion,  and 
It  would  be  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  in  the  interest  of  Germany  itself  that  here  als.. 
the  threat  of  the  King  in  Goethe's  ballad  should  be  real- 
ised :      And  if  thou  refuse,  I  will  make  use  of  force.'" 
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THE  SECOND  HAOUI  GONFBBINCI 

Obuoatory  Amitbation,  Would  T«i:at\'  or 
IVDnriBUAL  Treaty  f 

Geiroany's  action  at  The  HilJue  *     *''^*'"''* 

interval  GermX  had  h.^?f    **'^  ^^'^^    *»"«*    «»»    the 

Ks.tSSSS?r.Hn-;^'pit^ 

treaty  with  a  LnVber  of  n^i  ~  ^^       '*^-.  *"  ^''^itration 

pieciselVrhT'poS  tW^  *i*'  world-system,  was  however 
lirbitratirhS  fU^enffv  b'^-  I«f  ^<^al  treaties  of 
and  even  at  an  earSr  date  ''S?  ~°«"ded  since   1899. 

ever  taught.  and"sS'<uSy"te?chS"ttt'STn^'  ^T] 
treaties,  as  is  indeed  the  ciwe  ^>h  ^L*  •  *'°**'^**"*' 
treaties,  are  not  observS  in  Jht  T--  "*°**  international 
treated  as  scraps  of  ^eib^thflfTt^r"?*  "^^  "« 
the  peace.  TheVsitK  q^e^difft'S't  th^'^*^''  %' 
a  world-treaty  which  is  signeS  bAortyS  Golernmrntf 
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the  representatives  of  the  whole  of  civUised  >•  umanity 
and  which  imposes  on  each  individual  signatoiv  positive 
obligations  towards  forty-three  other  contracting  parties 
To  break  such  a  treaty  according  to  the  interest  or  the  whim 
of  the  moment  would  be  impossible  to-day,  or  at  any  rf  te 
It  would  be  extremely  dangerous  and  disadvantageous  for 
the  party  breaking  ;the  treatv,  since  he  would  be  at  once 
confronted  by  forty-three  injured  parties  who,  partly  by 
resort  to  arms  and  partly  by  means  of  diplomatic  and 
economic  uoycotting,  might  isolate  him  in  the  world  and 
make  his  existence  impossible.     Germany,  notwithstanding 
her  power,  neither  could  nor  would  expose  herself  to  this 
danger  and  this  explains  her  stubborn  resistance  to  a 
world-treaty  and  her  withdrawal  to  the  individual  treaty. 
When  many  defenders  of  Germany  see  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  Anglo-German  treaty  of  arbitration  of  1904  a  sign 
that  Germany  was  in  reality  not  so  averse  from  the  aspira- 
tions of  The  Hague  as  the  malicious  accuser  endeavours  to 
represent,  these  writers  prove  merely  that  their  thoughts 
are  not  directed  to  the  real  issue,  that  they  have  not  grasped 
the  salient  point  of  the  discussion  but  Blindly  grope  past 
It.     The  salient  point  of  all  discussions  is  the  irUernational 
treaty  of  arbitration,  the  system  of  arbitration  which  would 
thereby  be  inaugurated,  even  if  at  first  on  a  narrow  basis 
only  but  which  it  might  be  hoped  would  gradually,  under 
the  logical  compulsion  of  development,  extend  more  and 
more  and  be  fashioned  into  a  system  of  general  compulsion. 
A  framework  for  a  world-wide  treaty  of  arbitration  for  all 
international  disputes  was  in  the  first  place  to  be  created  ; 
the  full  completion  of  this  was,  however,  to  be  left  for  later 
development     Individual  treaties  between  States  A  and  B 
could  never  furnish  such  a  framework.     On  this  rests  the 
trZv^    2f.. appealing   to   the    Anglo-German    individual 
treaty.     Ihis,  liowever,  also  explains  the  logical  consis- 
tency m  the  attitude  of  the  Gen^an  delegates  towards  the 
7Sllf;r^'    treaty.     Since    Germany    dfd    not    wish    an 
effective,  serious  and  indissoluble  union  such  as  a  world- 
treaty  would  have  created,  and  since  she  desired  still  less 
a  gradual  extension  of  this  union  to  cover  the  most  impor- 
tant disputes,  that  is  in  other  words  to  an  elimination  of 
war,  It  was  necessary  from  the  very  outset  to  oppose  the 
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creation  of  such  a  frame,  in  which  gradually  a  highly 
undesired  picture  might  be  sketched. 

The  German  Government  and  the  German  Emperor, 
who  were  above  all  concerned  in  the  maintenance  or  their 
freedom  of  movement,  thus  acted  quite  logically  when  they 
concluded  individual  treaties  but  opposed  a  world-treaty. 
The  defenders  of  Germany,  however,  argue  illogically 
when  they  endeavour  to  represent  the  individual  treaty 
as  evidence  that  Germany  did  not  in  essence  entertain 
"  Machiavellian  intentions  "  and  had  only  "  theoretical 
scruples  "  regarding  the  aspirations  of  The  Hague.  No, 
the  scruples  were  anything  but  theoretical,  they  were 
of  an  eminently  practical  nature,  as  is  proved  by  the  negotia- 
tions at  both  Conferences,  by  all  the  commentaries  and 
above  all  by  White's  Attiobiography  which  has  already  been 
quoted  ;  there  was  no  desire  to  bind  their  hands  with  regard 
to  forty-three  States ;  there  was  no  desire  to  incur  the 
danger  of  beinc  gradually  carried  from  the  restricted  to 
the  general  obligation  by  the  stream  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  world ;  there  was  no  desire  to  attain  a 
perpetual  guai-anteed  state  of  peace;  on  the  contrary 
they  wished  to  retain  the  {)ossibUity  of  revealing  the  shining 
armour  and  of  beating  with  the  mailed  fist  at  the  appro- 
priate moment.  That  is  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  whole 
matter.  That  is  the  inner  ground  of  Germany's  attitude 
at  The  Hague.  That  was  even  then  fully  recognised  by 
all  the  nations  in  the  world  as  the  governing  point  of  view 
of  German  politicians.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  hard 
struggles,  the  sharp  divergencies  at  the  Conference,  of  the 
apprehensions  regarding  the  future  of  Europe  which  were 
entertained  from  the  time  of  the  first  Conference.  This 
also  explains  the  impulse  on  the  part  of  the  great  States 
that  were  not  allied  with  Germany  to  unite  together  in 
order  to  meet  the  dangers  which  were  seen  to  be  comins 
from  Germany. 

The  blindness  of  the  objection  that  Germany  had  com- 
pleted an  arbitration  treaty  with  England  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  this  treaty,  which  was  completed  in  1904 
was  well  known  to  all  the  partiv,ipants  in  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1907.  If  this  individual  treaty  had  served 
the  ends  and  the  purposes  of  a  world-treaty,  what  was  the 

VOI„   II  ^ 
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&T«*  L  r"*  ^^^  '^^  embittered  negotiations  con- 
ducted at  the  Congress  with  a  view  to  obtaining  Germany's 
consent  to  an  obligatory  world-treaty  ?  Thii  fact  alone 
shows  that  two  entirely  different  questions  wereTnvdJed 

.WanT'*!  ^H.T^''^.  °^y  **y  *r «  ^^°  "«  completely 
Ignorant  I  had  therefore  not  the  slightest  occasion  to 
conceal  m  my  book-"  prudentiy  "  as  one  of  my  critiS 
«?^rt-  •"  «f?««»tion-the  A^iglo-German  treat"  of 
arbitration     This  treaty  had   as  much  to  do  with^the 

?»T^-5.°"^"!^''*''  ?  ^^^'"  "«^  German  sociologists 
have  with  questions  of  politics  and  international  law. 

fniJii'lTK**'*!''^??*''^  *"y  confirmation,  it  would  be 
furnished  bv  the  ftaaue  negotiations  themselves.  The 
American  (felegate,  Ir.  Joseph  Choate.  at  one  thne 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Great  BritSSi  (X 
recently  wrote  a  preface  to  the  excellent  bo^Hy  the 
American  Attorney-General  J.  M.  Beck  on  the  questL  of 
guilt,  Tlie  Evidence  inihe  Case),  humorously  replied  to 
Bieberstem's  distinction  between  the  individual  and  li.e 
world-treaty.  The  attitude  of  the  German  delegate?  who 
Hnlv  lr;r*"  •''  "titration  in  itself,  but  woul3  co^clde 
It  only  to  thos,    jontractmg  parties  which  suited  him   ar 

?e?fn  a  dr?Z  *".^'  '^"l""'*  *°  '^"^^  of  someone  who  S.'ofi 
see  in  a  dream  a  heavenly  apparition  which  aroused  in  him 
the  most  violent  desire,  but  who  should  turn  his  back  on  th^ 
divine  vision  if  on  awakening  he  discovered  it  in  Ked 

respect  the  equality  of  all  other  Powers  on  the  basis  on  whwi  tZl 

ence.     We  recognise  that  in  their  attitude  they^l  reores^ntTn 

i~!r**^  here  m  the  last  analysis  two  questions  ;   on  the  one  side 
good  faith,  on  the  other  the  appeal  to  f orSe.     (//  „  o  ^  a«  W 1. 
queMton,  :  I'une  de  bonne  foi,  "l^re  de  rtwunhlaJ^)V       * 

Co'n&c^]*'-^  ^'''■""'"''  <PP-  "-73)  from  tliT^roceedings  of  the 
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Even  more  effective  than  the  speech  of  the  American 
delegate  was  the  great  appeal  which  L6on  Bourgeois,  the 
President  of  the  Arbitration  Committee,  delivered  on  this 
occasion.      With  logical    acumen  and  rhetorical   energy 
the  French  statesman  emphasised  the  symptomatic  signi- 
ficance of  the  recognition  of  the  obligatory  principle  in  a 
world-tieaty.     Even  if  to  begin  with  the  so-called  vital 
interests  of  the  States  remain^  excluded  from  compulsory 
arbitration,  it  would  nevertheless  be  of  inestimable  im- 
portance for  the  peaceful  development  of  humanity  that 
the  legal  compulsion  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  arbitration 
should  in  the  first  place  be  established  and  that  in  this  way 
the  basis  of  an  international  structure  of  law  should  be  laid 
in  correspondence  with  the  views  of  the  modem  world. 
The  elevation  of  this  building  would  gradually  and  auto- 
matically take  place.    The  objection  that  the  conditions 
of  power  of  each  State  were  different  and  that  therefore 
they  could  not  all  be  treated  on  the  same  juridical  pattern 
was  untenable  ;  for  it  had  never  been  the  intention  of  the 
Ha^e  Conferences  to  intervene  in  the  relations  of  the 
individual  States  in  matters  of  power  or  to  restrict  their 
legitimate  development  and  then-  political  future.     Each 
nation,  he  said,  represented  a  sovereign  body -politic,  was 
the  equal  of  all  others  in  moral  value,  and  whether  small 
or  great,  whether  weak  or  strong,  had  an  equal  claim  to 
the  respect  of  its  rights,  as  also  an  equal  obligation  to  fulfil 
its  duties.     Each  one,  under  the  governance  of  law,  should 
be  in  a  Position  to  develop  freely  without  injuring  the 
correspoiia.ag  rights  of  any  other.     All  nations  to-day  were 
hnked  together  by  a  narrow  net  of  common  interests. 
Every   disturbance   of  the   peace   between   two   nations 
reacted  immediately  on  all  the  others.     Therefore,  in  the 
interests  of  all,  there  ought  now  to  be  created  a  mutual 
gujj-antee  by  a  world-wide  treaty  relating  to  compulsory 
arbitration  which  in  the  first  place  should  be  restricted  to 
questions  of  iaw,  interpretation,  liquidation  and  similar 
matters,  but  which  would  even  ii,  this  restricted  form 
represent  a  decisive  step  forward  in  the  great  question  of 
arbitration ;   for  it  would  give  expression  to  the  common 
respect  for  law,  the  common  feeling  for  the  solidarity  of 
duties.     This— so   the   French   statesman   concluded   his 
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^.^AS^thifhT^la*^^^^^  Highest 

SD^eh'  S^?^'"^  *°  "^^  ^"y*'*^'*^  to  tWs  significant 

S  then  J^k  nU      «T;u  ^*  ''*''"  *»»«  negSiaSs 
wnicn  tften  took  place  and  the  vote  vhich  ensued  to  thp 

important  position  which  they  have  occuSrthe  world's 
history  and  of  which  the  influence  is  stilffelt 
thedLttunl^"''^  -A^  foUowing  result :  Article  16  («)  of 
SbitJation  fe  *=°'"'4«at>on.  which  established  compisory 
arbitration  for  a  series  of  less  important  disputes  which 
were  specially  enumerated,  and  eipressly  eSd^  ^tal 
SSr^;;.-.  **"''*  °5L*^^.  independcW  and  of  ^0^0^ 
th^^Z^"*^.'  '"fPi^nce.  honneur)  was  accepted  by 
SS^l  ^  7*^1  *^  ^Y^'  ^°"''  abstaining  from  vSin7 
France.  England.  Russia  and  Italy  voted  in  its  favou?' 

rrJi."^"?!'?,*"^ '^"^'^^y  ^oted  against  H. 

setti^n/in^K'^'t  '^  ^'^  ^^^"^"^d  fo  this   method  of 
settJement  without  any  v  striction  certain  subjects  which 
?k1  oK^^'^^y  appropriate  for   decision   by   Irbitrrtiin 
2^i  nnfT  '^^^"^ations  with  regard  to  vital  questionretc 
Ad  not  here  appear  to  be  necessary,  since  such  dS^  in 
their  very  nature  excluded  the  poVs'ibility  of  £.in7exSed 
to      national  "  questions.     ThiT  seconS  paragSph   wS 
also    accepted    by    thirty-three    votes    to    eX^  thTJJ 
refraining   from    voting.     Once   more   France     Pr.al«n^ 
Rt^ia  and  Italy  vot/in  favour  TtLpropotkl.^wS 
Germany.  Austria  and  Turkey  voted  aga£st  it. 

1  have  already  recounted  in  my  book  (pace  89)  the  further 
fate  of  these  proposals.  Since'^unanimitf  had  not  b^^^^^^ 
secured  the  resolutions  fell  through,  and  the  proposal  S 
SlT  *^r-  *".°^"«  °"  ^^""'^  States  at  any  rat^Xh  had 
vfew  of%h*l"'  ^^'^T  "''"l'*J^°*  ^'  ™^de^a  resdution  in 
iSted  on%ff P°  — ",  °^  P"'^^"'-  ^°»  Marschall.  wl  S 
insisted  on  the  principle  of  unanimity.     Like  the  first. 

1    *  ^«;ond  Hague  Conference,  Vol.  II..  paBes  ^2~^^  «7  no  *J 

by  Milhaud.  pages  72-76.     It  is  ^te^t^c  7l  \         *  V*5'"°*?** 
attitude  of   the   French   anrlAliS!!.^  to  observe  that  the 
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the  second  Conference  also  remained  without  result  in  this 
most  important  point  owing  to  the  action  of  Germany. 

♦••♦•♦ 

Another  point  in  the  negotiations  at  the  second  Confer- 
ence, although  apparently  of  less  importance,  may  still  be 
mentioned,  as  hero  again  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the 
fundamental  tendencies  of  Germany,  in  opposition  to  other 
nations,  to  refuse  any  effective  obligation.  In  the  very 
important  clauses  with  regard  to  the  commissions  of 
inquiry,  the  convocation  of  which  in  1901  prevented  an 
Anglo-Russian  war  on  account  of  the  Dogger  Bank  affair 
the  Russian  delegation  desired  to  substitute  an  obliiration 
by  treaty  in  place  of  the  freedom  of  choice  ;  the  proposal 
^f*  *?***"?, ^ords  "  les  puissances  contractantes  jugent 
utile  should  be  replaced  by  the  words  "  les  puissances 
contractantes  conviennent."  Herr  von  Marschall  at  once 
declared  against  this  juris  vinculum,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  leave  the  convocation  of  the  commissions  of 
inquiry  to  the  fiee  decision  of  the  Powers  concerned. 

Siniilar  examples  of  German  resistance  to  every  lecallv 
effective  operation  of  the  Hague  institutions  could  be  cited 
in  large  numbers  from  the  minutes.  I  must  content  myself 
wi«i  the  examples  quoted,  and  I  believe  that  they  are 
sufficient  to  give  the  reader  an  apt  picture  of  the  deep  inner 
divergence  in  view  between  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world  which  was  manifested  at  the  Hague  Confer- 
ences. The  account  of  these  incidents  and  the  judgment 
upon  them  which  is  contained  in  my  book,  can  therefore 

JL^*'"!!  r^ln!?***^  .?  ^"""y  JP°™*-  The  Germany  of 
1899  and  of  1907  was  the  same  Germany  as  that  of  1914 
It  deliberately  and  intentionally  represented  the  principle 
of  force  in  the  world,  wh  le  all  the  other  great  aSd  small 
nations-with  the  exception  of  Germany's  allies,  Austria 
and  Turkey  and  a  few  insignificant  States— desired  to 
realise  the  prmciple  of  law  in  the  life  of  the  nations.  Even 
then  Germany  was  preparing  the  ground  which  would 
make  possible  at  the  appropriate  moment  the  execution  of 

i^tlh!  w  ^""n'  /'  ^''^^^  rightly  emphasised  in  my 
book,  the  Hague  Conferenc .  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  signposts  m  the  i    .ecedcnts  of  the  present  war 
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nt  which  at  once  clariBes  the  past  and  the 


Hague  Cause— Triple  Entente  Effect 

The  close  connection  which  links  Germany's  action  at 
The  Hague  to  the  union  of  the  Entente  Powi.«.  »n^  ♦«  ♦u 
generation  of  the  state  of  Euro^an  teLion  fe^  t^  \t 
expbsion  of  war,  was  recogniscTby  German  sSd2S.to.«n^ 
pacifists   long  before  the^plosio^n  aS^S*  oC 
Anyone  who  reads  the  commentaries  of  Frfed    NiooSd" 
Her;i"sh*'lH?r'/  Conferences  will  find  thb  'coX^id 
Here  I  should  like  to  refer  to  an  article  by  Fried  (F^^' 
xvarte    of    November  -  December.     1915)   which    adoSJs 
"cactiy  the  same  point  of  view  as  that  ioSed  in  £,v 
book   m   descnbmg    the   famous    "  encirclement^'   as   « 
measure  of  defence  provoked  by  the  deeD^?Sr..,t       a 
embitterment  which  was  occwioid  bvSnRiv'??  V^^ 
attitude  towards  peace  atSSS^e  ll^SSSl'  ''"*"' 

cir^LS'^  wh^^'^C^e  "ZatorT^f  *°  theao-caUed  "  en- 
question  involved  w«  St  ttot  of  r^atJ^k''o2'fSf«'°°*°«K  '^^'' 
what  was  considered  as  a  n^L^LJ^JZ  .■  °  Qennany,  but  of 
The«  were  oer^^Z^"^Jl^'SS^^''^^P  ^'"r^- 
certair  actions  which  engende^  tWs^  fSr^S3^ie^  ^  Thlf^^-^' 
whicn  has  been  expoundwl  in  German vfl^o!r»**  ?  .  •*  .^skion 
It  was  then  the f ea? of  thodaM^^l^^u^  "*  attempt  at  isolation, 
counter-mea^ures  Vd  tW  ^i^^  a±a^^£"^thr''^  ^™«« 
menace.     Thus  we  pacifists  wrX  ton  ^~  ^      °*'*®"  «»  « 

auestion  was  less  Thfi  of  ^nSiSem^' ^fnn'"''*  ™Tu'  **«*.  *»»« 
•^excirclement."  This  excirclem^/  SL  ^A.^^  *'^*  »»  *" 
when  the  civUised  sSt^  of  thrwtlterS  I^JLTI  ^  '?»»' 

t^'Sia^^  '°  '"  ^"""^  '"^*  -•*'^  *»>«  ™°«^  vioteit^opj^itl^;! 

doS^^ri3e5.'"'8h7^h^rsJS^JS^]bltf  ''^^^  *»»«  ^-- 
which  she  sXrs  li  1899  aTThe^Ln^^Jf**  *''®  situation  ,m<ier 
of  her  enemies  the  mSral  we^non  of ^*?  l^^  ^f''?  ™*°  *»>«  hand, 
seize  the  great  mom^t  iidTi^R^  f ^1^^^^^^  *•»"«  neglected.to 

Power  wS^  desires  toTcure^Zie  by  m^eS  ^Z^«*  ^s'^  '°  "^ 
mamed  unseasonably  on  the  otfi  !;««=  »g9«ern  means.  She  re- 
attitude  of  Oermanf  in  1899  apDiLr^'fromThi"""^^?'  ""^  *»»« 
Andrew  D.White  recently  publiaW  A^  remmiscences  of 

Count  Miinster.  who  ^ce'^^W  hettli  of  P;^CC  ^^ '"^  ^'^*«' 
t..e  Hague  Conference,  awakened lytt  sUi^udTj^cLSl^anTeK 
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•t  The  Hague  a  feeling  of  bitterneM  and  distnut  towards  Qerniany 
among  all  the  other  Rtatee.  Germany  Htill  suilen  under  this 
diatruiit,  and  DelcassA  would  not  have  b*»en  pomible  without 
Munater.  .  .  . 

The  isolation  of  Qenoeny  dates  from  the  days  of  The  Hague. 
Am  we  have  already  so  often  empbauaed  it  was  in  The  Hague  that  the 
mistake  was  ooixunitted  which  gave  Germany  in  the  rwit  of  the  world 
the  reputation  of  a  Power  which  in  its  main  features  desired  war. 

German  Anti-Pacifism  in  Theory   and   Practice 

The  "  theoretical  scruples  "  which,  according  to  mary 
who  seek  to  exculpate  Germany,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
only  ground  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  Germany  towards 
the  main  subjects  of  the  Hu^ue  Conffresses,  the  restriction 
of  armaments  bv  treaty  ana  compubory  arbitration,  were 
in  reality,  as  I  have  already  said,  nothing  more  than  the 
effort  to  maintain  in  practice  that  comj^ete  freedom  of 
action  and  of  movement  which  Germany  required  for 
her  purposes.  In  fact  Germany  in  the  long  years  from  the 
Hague  Conferences  down  to  the  outbreak  of  war  followed 
in  practice  exactly  the  same  guiding  lines  which  at  the 
tune  she  "theoretically"  reserved  for  herself  at  the  Hague 
Conferences — firstly  in  the  Anglo-German  negotiations  for 
an  understanding  (1909-12)  which  I  have  already  dealt 
with  in  my  book  and  to  which  I  will  return  in  detail  at  a 
later  passage  in  this  work,  and  then  continuously  down  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914. 

Between  the  attitude  of  Germany  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences and  the  whole  of  her  later  action  down  to  the 
criminal  provocation  of  the  present  war  there  lies  a 
straight  uninterrupted  line.  ITie  English  proposals  for  a 
proportional  restriction  by  treaty  of  naval  armaments  on 
both  sides  had  to  be  declined  for  the  same  reasons  which 
impelled  Germany  at  the  first  and  second  Hague  Congresses 
— and  likewise  before  and  after  the  two  congresses  in  the 
utterances  of  the  Emperor,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Government,  the  party  leaders  and  the  Press  which  was 
friendly  to  the  Government — to  decline  every  agreement 
as  to  armaments  and  to  claim  absolute  independence  for 
Germany  in  determining  her  armaments  by  sea  and  bv 
land.  ^ 

The  English  assurance  of  1912  that  she  entertained  no 
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SSTef  £ri'^"'*r*  "^^^  Gejrmwy,  and  that  she  would 
uever  be  a  I>arty  to  any  aggressive  coalition  had  also  to  be 
declined  as  insufflcient,  sTnce  Germany  was  notTr«SiW 
ShS*T°'  '"^^  |««'«'«o«.   but  on  the^SSij 

^n  ^^f5:;U^^::Xl^J^  °'  th?prete  AS  ^yTd' 

HJ.?""J*5'lP']?P*^  ^^^  *  '^•v"'  holiday  had  to  be  left 
disr^arded  by  Germany  for  the  same  reasons  which  made 
her  <rec  me  every  other  restriction  of  heTannJmeDU 
dedinS  h^S:ZV'  *£!,«»dof  Julv.  191^ Et  to  be 
aecimed  by  Germany  because,  without  doubt  it  would 
have  led  to  a  peaceful  understanding  in  a  vSy  shortTSwe 

dlS^TthTGe^S'^a.'Jr  "*""'^  '-^  accor^ce  ;5tn: 
oesires  01  tne  German  authorities  as  was  tne  creation  of  an 

intemational  peace  organisation  in  1899  nnd  19OT 

The  reference  of  the  dispute  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  as 

J'RK^r^'*/^*'?:  **?  ^'^''^  '^^  then Vthe  EmperS; 
o    Russia,  had  to  be  declined  bv  CemiAnv  f«J^*kl  *^ 

affainst  the  whole   institution   of  the   Hamie   TriK,,«-i 

ril  '*^'  ^^^^^  diplomatic  and  warlike  stsn  taken  bv 
^eToTw^n  mfef°r«'.^T'  dowilo^thl'ou^: 
attitude  o^^rledat^TTeH^^TO^  *=°"\.  V'°"  °^  *^« 
ofthetheoriesof  nnw-f?k  ^^®'  *he  practical  execution 

notop^SraSnte^ed^ 

Taft's  Treaties  of  AEBiiKAnoN 
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on  the  other.    After  the  second  Conference  the  American 
Government  under  Presidents  T«ft  and  Wilson  continued 
at  the  head  of  all  other  countries  the  pacifist  endeavours 
which  it  had  pursued  with  ideal  zeal  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences.    In  1910  President  Taft  laid  before  the  other 
Powers  a  draft  of  a  treaty  elaborated  in  nil  its  detail    which 
aimed  at  a  diminution  by  treaty  of  the  armaments  of  the 
individi  il  States  and  the  creation  cf  an   international 
military  force  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace.     We 
must   uncover   before  these  admirable   Americans   who, 
although  decried  by  Prussian  junkers  as  coldly  calculating 
"  business-men,"  notwithstanding  all  European  disillusions 
have  not  abandoned  the  path  to  their  ideals,  to  peace  and 
general  well-being.^    It  is  a  peculiar  irony  of  historical 
development  that  it  should  be  just  this  new  world  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  has  brought  to  its  highest 
perfection    human    capacity    in    all    material,    technical, 
commercial   and   industrial   matters,    which   should   also 
more  and  more  advance  at  the  head  of  human  progress 
in  all  ideal  efforts.    "  Marcher  dlatStedela  civilisation  "— 
this  appears  to  be  more  and  more  the  honourable  distinction 
of  the  great  transatlantic  republic. 

The  culminating  point  in  this  development  is  seen  in 
President  Wilson's  message,  read  in  Congress  on  April  2nd, 
1917,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  proclamation  by  the 
American  representative  body  of  the  existence  of  a  state 
r  f  war  between  America  and  Germany.  I  will  quote  only 
the  following  sentences  from  this  world-histoncal  docu- 
ment : 

Our  object  now,  as  then,  is  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  poace 
ad  justice  in  the  life  of  the  world  as  against  selfish  autocratic  power. 


Even  a  Hmdenburg  cannot  refrain,  in  an  interview  just  piibUi>hed 
by  Wolff's  bureau  at  the  beginning  of  April.  1917,  from  ascribing 
the  basest  business  motives  to  the  American  proclamation  <•  f  war : 
"  Wilson's  motives  and  those  of  his  friends  are  clear  to  me.  The 
American  governing  and  financial  circles  have  entered  into  a  corrupt 
transaction  (the  reference  is  to  the  supply  of  m-nitions  and  the  loans 
to  the  Triple  Alliance).  Unless  they  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
capital  which  they  have  invested,  there  is  no  other  course  open  but 
to  support  the  tottering  undertaking  with  the  whole  of  their  means. 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  imdertaldng  can  be  saved  in  this 
way." 
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■  /  .1 '  ^•"f'*}»*y  "  no  longer  fe*aibl«  or  dMinibb  wImm  tha 

of  tlw  world  k  involved,  and  the  fr^edonnSit.  SS3U  mJ^ 
in«wce  to  tluit  pe^e  and  freedom  lie  in  tJw  exieUaSS^u w.\l^ 
"^^•"^.l-  »>«*««  by  org«l««|  f OK*,  wlhich  to  c^t^1SS5 
by  the  r  will  and  not  by  the  will  of  their  people.  .  .  7  vvShaw  m? 
qujrrelW  with  the  Ge„n«»  poo«,|^^  Wo'lurve  ni  feelL^S^ 
hem  bnt  one  of  nyinpathy  and  friendship.  It  wa.  notSjon  thSJ 
L'^f^K*/!?*,  »»'^0«vemment  acted  in  ^terfaaTthlT  war'^t  wi 
not  with  their  previoin  knowled«e  or  approval.T 

foe  to  liblrtr.S°^l  iLnV^  the  ,a«e  of  bMtle  irtth  thi.  natural 

'^ti^S'Stt'aSSt&Jr^JSgiZSl^  '"^ 

TI.0  worid  muat  be  Mfe  for  (ImaJn^lS^j^  mJtTSantwi 

wetouj  nothing  for  ouraelvea  but  what  we  shall  wuh  to  Awro 

B^hem^TS^U^'V^'-^  '••'  ^r^^-*'  oonduot^oSral^ 

■  m^n^f^     .without  pa«on,  and  ourselves  observe  withpS 

inctiho  the  principles  ofright  and  fair  play  we  profess  to  be  fl£!5^ 

This  explanation  of  a  declaration  of  war,  so  intensely 

of  mankind ;  it  is.  however,  onlv  a  lo^cal  consequent 
of  the  earlier  att  tude  of  Amerfcan  stotesmen  towwdS 
pacifist  problems,  lust  as  the  occasion  given  by  Germaay 
to  the  adoption  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  It  America 
JnlrT?K  "^"^^^V^f  nee  of  the  previous  feTrman  attitude 
towards  these  problems.    That  in  certain  circumstances 

only  to  be  attamed  by  war,  that  the  liberation  of  the 
world  from  mihtarv  domination  can  in  the  extreme  case 

from  autocratic  dommation  can  only  be  accomplished  by 

IT^lSnaVw^,  ^*"*  Z^''^  is  copiously  confirmed  by  the 
teaching  of  history.  For  such  cases  in  place  of  the  reprc- 
hensible  si  vis  pacem  para  helium  a  simUarly  soun&na 
principle,  though  m  essence  entirely  different,  mav  becom^ 
a  necessity  :  sl  vis  pacem,  fac  hellui.    ItmayKS^ 

given^theH^iA^Sn^*"  *""*  "  •^™''^'-*  abbreviated,  as 
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to  Ksort  to  homoeopathic  cure*  in  which  poison  is  only  to 
be  defeated  by  counter-poison,  toxin  only  by  anti-tuxin. 
•?,.•  '•*«>•  passage  we  sh  ul  treat  in  detail  of  the  permiwi- 
bility,  indeed  the  ineviUbility,  of  such  homceopathic 
remedies  aminst  the  Europern  plague  of  war  and  its  most 
dangerous  bearers  of  infection  in  the  past,  in  the  present 
and,  if  a  radical  cure  does  not  take  place,  in  the  future  as 
well. 

•♦•♦♦• 
I  mentioned  above  the  interesting  fact  that  in  the  great 
transatlantic  republic  the  ideal  higher  development  keeps 
pace  throughout  with  material  development.    The  oppos^ 
tion  between  these  two  developments  is  indeed  only  api  u 
ent;    in  realitv  the  one  is  the  presupposition  and  .ii-* 
condition  of  the  other.    The  enormous  development  ^i 
that  "  land  of  unlimited  possibilities  "  was  only  possible 
on  the  SM.-  •  basis  of  a  long-enduring  state  of  peace,  guaran- 
teed for  t!,e  future  as  well.    Peace  within  the  two  American 
continents,  upait  from  insignificant  disturbances,   las  been 
guaranteed  once  for  all  by  the  Pan-American  Ui     i.     If 
America  is  not  the  aggressor,  peace  with  the  States  of 
Europe  and  Asia  is  assured  by  the  geographically  inde- 
pendent position  of  the  two  Americas  and  by  the  protection 
of  the  Fleet.     This  unassailable  position  and  the  disposition 
of  the  country,  which  is  averse  from  the  initiation  of  any 
Mgressive  action,  has  rendered  possible  the  development 
of  the  incomparuble  economic  prcsperity  which  we  observed 
with  admiration  before  the  w.w,  and  which  will  now  assume 
mrthe-  uniraagined  din.onsioas  on  '  '     ruins  of  mangled 
Europe.     The  soberly  astute  Americ      ,  se»  and  kaow  to 
what  fortunate  circumstances  they  t  .^  their  prosperity 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  Im  much  saturated  with 
modern  ideas  of  the  world  and :  u  humanity  not  to  be  willinc 
to  desire  and  to  prrr  re  for  ol.    r  civilised  people  the  sanw 
advantages.    For  l,'^. '  the  hari. -ony  of  the  interests  of  all 
civilised  people,  in  spiritual  as  'veil  as  in  economic  matters, 
IS  no  empty  delusion,  and  if  now  for  a  time  they  draw 
profit  from  the  ruin  of  Europe,  they  know  quite  well  that 
an  eaduring  advantage,  an  enduring  economic  prosperity 
can  for  them  also  arise  only  from  the  oeace  and  the  well- 
being  of  those  countries,  with  which  they  are  connected 
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in  the  most  intimate  manner  by  a  thousand  spiritual  and 
economic  nervous  links.  This  explains  the  fact  that 
material  and  ideal  efforts  keep  pace  in  the  great  trans- 
atlantic republic,  and  that  America  in  both  domains 
marches  at  the  head  of  human  progress. 

The  noble  initiative  of  President  Taft  in  the  question  of 
international  disarmament  on  which  I  have  touched  above, 
offered  from  the  outset  little  prospect  of  success,  after  the 
unfortunate  experiences  of  the  first  and  second  Hague 
Conferences  for  which  Germany  bore  the  chief  responsi- 
bility ;  for  Russia  had  in  fact  placed  the  question  of 
armaments  as  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  at  the  head 
of  the  Hague  negotiations.  On  the  other  hand  complete 
success  attended  Taft's  further  initiative  in  the  direction 
of  concluding  with  other  nations  unrestricted  treaties  of 
arbitration,  that  is  to  say,  treaties  comprising  all  disputes. 
Treaties  of  this  nature,  which  accordingly  submitted  to 
arbitration  the  so-called  vital  questions  and  questions  of 
honour,  were  concluded  with  France  and  England,  and 
failed  to  become  effective  only  because,  although  they 
obtained  in  the  American  Senate  a  large  majority,  they  did 
not  obtain  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority.  England  and 
France  signed  the  treaties.  Why  was  such  a  treaty  not 
concluded  with  Germany?  Because  in  the  period  which 
followed,  down  to  the  present  day,  Germany  on  principle 
continued  to  pursue  the  policy  of  refusal  shown  at  'fte 
Hague 

The  Bryan  Treaties 

An  even  more  striking  instance  of  the  self-isolation  of 
Germany  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  so-called  Bryan 
treaties  of  1918,  Bryan,  the  American  Foreign  Secretary, 
who  had  always  been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  pacifists 
in  the  world,  had  along  with  Wilson,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  outlined  a  so-called  peace  plan,  according  to 
which  the  United  States  were  to  propose  to  all  Govern- 
ments that  disputes  of  every  kind  between  America  and 
them  should  be  referred  to  a  commission  of  inquiry  com- 
posed according  to  definite  principles,  which  should  ex- 
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amine  and  determine  the  situation  in  every  direction ; 
the  commission  should,  however,  communicate  the  result 
to  the  Powers  in  question  at  the  earliest  after  the  expiration 
of  a  year.  After  the  communication  had  taken  place,  it 
was  left  to  each  party  to  act  according  as  it  might  consider 
expedient ;  if  it  desired,  it  could  thus  begin  war.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  suggested  draft  American  treaty  was  directed 
not  to  decision  by  arbitration,  but  only  to  a  determination 
of  the  state  of  affairs  surrounded  by  every  guarantee  of 
impartiality,  and  left  to  the  parties  in  dispute  the  unre- 
stricted right,  as  they  might  see  fit,  to  acquiesce  or  to 
refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  result  of  the  investigation.  The 
concluding  sentence  of  the  third  article  of  the  draft  treaty 
approved  by  the  American  Senate  oh  April  24th,  1918, 
runs  as  follows  :  "  The  parties  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  act  as  they  consider  proper  with  reference  to  the 
subject  in  dispute  as  soon  as  they  have  received  the  report 
of  the  commission  of  inquiry." 

This  ingenious  and  carefully  devised  treaty  thus 
spared  all  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  with  regard  to  the 
right  of  sovereignty,  of  self-control,  of  war  and  peace, 
or  whatever  names  may  be  given  to  these  cherished  idols 
of  a  long  vanished  past;  it  spared  the  mediaeval  phraseology 
to  which  every  petty  State  and  every  marauding  knight 
before  the  introduction  of  the  "general  peace  of  the 
land  "  had  resorted  in  support  of  their  own  right  of  feud  ; 
it  spared  the  threadbare  trumpery  with  which  the  craft  of 
diplomacy  is  still  accustomed  to  drape  its  gloomy  handi- 
work ;  it  spared  all  the  relics  of  the  past,  and  so  to  speak 
by  a  back  door,  by  the  opening  of  a  tiny  hatchway,  it 
admitted  the  living  breath  of  modern  views  of  the  world 
and  of  law  into  the  fusty  and  mouldy  secret  chamber  of 
outworn  diplomacy — a  breath  which,  as  on  the  opening  of 
old  Egyptian  coffins,  gives  over  to  decomposition  and  decay 
the  thousand-year  old  mummies  that  may  be  found  within. 
"If  time  is  won,  all  is  won  " — it  is  on  this  generally  recog- 
nised principle,  which  more  than  elsewhere  is  applicable  to 
national  disputes  that  the  Bryan  treaties  were  based. 
Most  wars,  especially  in  recent  times,  could  not  have  been 
provoked  by  the  great  criminals  who  consciously  instigated 
them,  if  means  had  not  been  devised  at  the  decisive  moment 
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to  deceive  the  nations  reaarding  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
regarding  the  true  grounds,  or  rather  pretexts,  in  most 
cases  absurdly  insignificant,  if  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  inflame  their  passions,  to  inspire  them  for  what  were 
professed  to  be  holy  "  wars,  for  wars  of  God,  while  in 
reality  they  were  only  the  devilish  work  of  man. 

In  times  of  general  compulsory  service  it  is  no  lonaer 
possible  to  wage  wars  without  or  against  the  will  of  the 
nations     The  great  men  of  the  world  have  known  and 
know  this  qmte  well.     Consequently  if  it  is  desired  to 
arrive  at  the  wars  willed  by  the  ruler,  the  nations  must  be 
deceived  and  taken  unawares,  they  must  be  intoxicated 
and  confused  by  the  still  potent  phrases  about  the  defence 
of  house  and  hearth  and  of  the  Fatherland.     All  this, 
however,  is  only  possible  in  the  "  heat  of  the  fight,"  in  the 
urgency  of  precipitant  events;  it  is  only  possible  from  one 
day  to  the  next,  scarcely  until  the  day  after  the  next 
and  m  no  event  from  to-day  until  a  year  hence.     A  few 
days  delay  between  the  German  Ultimatum  and  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Russia,  and  the  German  people,  not- 
withstanding  the  censorship  and  the  state  of  siege,  would 
have  convinced  itself  that  neither  the  Russianf  nor  the 
1-rench  had  invaded  Germany,  that  no  one  menaced  the 
treedom  and  the  mdependence  of  Germany.     It  was  iust 
because  it  was  desired  that  the  dduded  people  should  not 
return  to  reflection  and  enlightenment,  and  at  the  same 
time  because  it  was  hoped  to  gain  for  their  own  side  all  the 
advantages  of  the  rapid  blow,  that  the  declaration  of  war 
was  precipitated  so  criminally,  untroubled  about  the  world 
conflagration  which  was  thereby  enkindled 

Bryan's  draft  treaty  reckons  in  the  subtlest  manner  on 
this  psychological  trait  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  nations  » 
Ihe  war-game  of  the  mighty  ones  will  be  grievously  -pset 
indeed  rendered  impossible,  if  the  trump  card,  represented 
hy  the  gam  of  time,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  peace. 

•  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  recently  founded  bv  Taft  in  Jiina 

to^uZfni^^il^K*'^  ^T*^  also  proposes  to  compel  its^  member  ^J 
o?  f^T     *  ^'''*^*i  °'  *  med'atory  council  (aoccrding  to  the  nature 

i^ecSfrtVthL'rtKt^'^^'^  ''^  •'"'-p^'  *=*«  ^-^^^  ^«> 
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A  vear  is  a  long  time  and  even  assuming  the  greatest 
malevolence  on  the  part  of  those  in  power,  there  is  no 
possibihty  that  for  so  long  a  period  the  fire  of  war  can 
remain  kindled  in  the  nation.  The  flames  become  extin- 
guuhed,  the  smoke  disperses,  the  clear  insight  returns, 
and  if  then  the  sober  impartial  decision  of  the  international 
conunission  of  inquiry  appears,  it  will  be  recognised  by  all 
sides,  no  matter  what  the  verdict  may  be,  as  an  objective 
determination  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  will  be  hailed  as  a 
welcome  deliverer  from  the  threatening  danger  of  war. 

What  attitude  was  assumed  by  the  progressive  Powers 
of  the  Hague  Conferences  to  the  Bryan  Treaty  ?  And 
what  attitude  was  assumed  by  the  retrograde  Powers' 
The  answer  is  short  and  simple.  Apart  from  the  whole  of 
the  American  Powers,  the  Bryan  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
followiM  European  Powers:  England,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  Spam,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Dcmiark,  Portugal, 
Greece,  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  was  not  siimed  bv 
Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey. » 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  facts  as  thus  determined, 
in  their  whole  political  attitude  from  1899  until  to-day 
Germany  and  Austria  have  shown  an  enviable  consistencv 
Might  instead  of  right— for  God's  sake,  let  us  not  be  bound 
by  any  treatv  which  might  take  from  us  or  injure  our  free- 
«T."\.!^" :  ?^«a*ies  are  after  all  only  scraps  of  paper. 
What,  then,  is  the  good  of  concluding  them  ?  Our  strenfrth 
K  the  measure  of  our  right.  Long  live  the  shining  armour, 
the  mailed  fist,  the  sharp  gleaming  sword !  All  this,  of 
course,  is  only  meant  "  theoreticp'Ty."  In  practice  Ger- 
many IS  and  always  has  been  "  a  child,  no  angel  is  so  pure." 
Dear,  good,  pacific  Germany  !  ^ 


Idealism  or  Egotism  ? 

While  German  inquirers  into  the  war  as  a  rule  scarcely 
tuuch  even  superficially  on  the  Hague  Conferences,  they 
never  fail  in  connection  with  this  topic,  following  the  moJt 
recent  German  custom,  to  raise,  and  of  course  to  answer 
in  the  negative,  the  question  whether  England  supported 

'  See  Milhaud,  page  95. 
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pacifist  endeavours  at  the  Hague  Conferences  "  out  of  pure 
idealism,  from  love  of  peace,"  or  only  from  egotistical 
reasons.  I  have  already  expressed  mv  views  at  greater 
length   elsewhere   on   these   investigations   into  national 

{>sychology,  the  object  of  which  is  to  dispose  of  the  plain 
acts  by  ascribing  to  them  such  base  motives  as  selfishness, 
the  dupine  of  others,  etc.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult, 
and  indeed  an  almost  impossible  task,  to  iuquire  into  the 
motives  of  a  single  individual  person,  let  alone  the  motives 
of  a  whole  nation,  or  of  its  Government  which  consists  of 
many  individuals.  Such  inquiries  are  useless  and  can 
lead  to  no  result.  In  politics  the  only  point  that  matters 
is  whether  good  has  been  done ;  the  motives  which  have 
occasioned  the  action  in  question  are  irrelevant.  How 
many  great  actions,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  other  fields 
of  human  activity,  have  sprung  from  egotistic  and  not 
from  altruistic  motives.  So  long  as  man  remains  what  he 
is,  personal  and  general  interests  will  alike  make  their 
influence  felt  in  most  of  his  actions  and  decisions. 

When  Luther  afilxed  his  theses  to  the  church  at  Witten- 
berg, he  certainly  purposed  dealing  a  fatal  blow  at  Papal 
corruption.  But  tnere  may  also  have  been  present  in  This 
mind  the  thought  that  he  would  be  the  man  who  would 
gain  the  glory  of  being  the  deliverer  from  the  corruption 
of  Rome,  that  he  would  himself  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
his  new  revolutionary  doctrine  which  exchanged  Catholic 
celibacy  for  Protestant  marriage,  that  he  would  be  able  to 
lead  his  beloved  Katharina  Bora  to  the  altar.  When  the 
Prussian  Junker,  Herr  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen,  con- 
ceived his  subversive  plan  of  breaking  up  the  German 
Union,  and  of  forming  bv  blood  and  iron  a  new  German 
Empire  under  Prussian  leadership,  there  were  certainly 
present  io  his  mind  the  black-red-golden  ideals  for  which 
the  German  democrats  had  suffered  and  bled  for  half  a 
century — men  guilty  of  high  treason  and  of  treachery  to 
their  country,  like  those  of  us  who  are  opponents  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  to-day.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was 
enough  of  a  Prussian  and  a  Junker  to  make  not  merely  the 
union  of  the  German  Empire  but  also  the  increase  of  power 
of  his  Prussian  Fatherland  and  of  his  hereditary  royal 
master  the  target  of  his  political  marksmanship,  to  bear 
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to  new  honour  the  black  and  white  Prussian  flag  as  well  as 
the  colours  of  the  German  Empire.  As  in  the  case  of  all 
the  great  deeds  of  mankind  personal  ambition  also  played 
a  part  in  his  soul— the  ambition  to  render  his  name  immortal 
and  to  make  the  despised  Prussian  Junkerdom — strange 
irony  of  history !— achieve  the  task  of  bringing  to  fulfllment 
the  old  democratic  revolutionary  demand  for  unity. 

What  a  childish  undertaking  it  is  therefore  to  judge  the 
political  action  of  a  whole  nation  by  its  alleged  motives, 
when  we  cannot  even  penetrate  with  certainty  into  the 
motives  of  individual  men  with  whom  we  are  in  daily 
intercourse.  Are  these  subtle  psychologists  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  motives  of  human  actions  are  like  a  mosaic 
which,  being  composed  of  innumerable  small  stones, 
furmshes  a  picture  only  when  taken  in  its  entirety,  but 
signifies  nothing  in  its  component  parts?  This  is  the 
case  m  deahng  with  particular  men ;  much  more  does  it 
hold  when  we  are  dealing  with  whole  nations. 

In  her  consistent  intervention  on  behalf  of  all  pacifist 
endeavours  from  the  first  Hague  Conference  until  to-day, 
until  the  statement  of  her  present  war-aims  which  are  no 
more  than  the  realisation  of  pacifist  ideals,  England  has 
consistently  and  unwearyingly  followed  the  path  of  pro- 
gress. This  must  be  accounted  to  her  as  an  indisputable 
merit ;  and  this  is  what  has  gained  for  her  and  for  her 
cause  the  sympathies  of  all  neutrals  in  this  struffrfe  of  the 
nations.  ^* 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  consistently  and  inex- 
orably served  the  cause  of  retrogression.  This  must  be 
--ccounted  as  her  indisputable  offence ;  this  is  what  ha* 
drawn  to  her  and  to  her  cause  the  antipathies  of  all  neutrals 
m  this  struggle  of  the  nations.  These  facts  alone  are  what 
matter.  The  motives  are  a  matter  of  indifference.  Unfor- 
iimately,  the  facts  are  to-day  exactly  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  Hague  Conferences.  To-day  progress  in 
matters  of  international  law  is  still  represented  by  England  • 
retrogression  by  Germany.  All  progressively-minded 
liiuropeans— no  matte"  what  their  nationality —can  hope 
only  for  the  victory  of  the  ideas  of  progress  and  their 
reahsation  m  the  conclusion  cf  peace.  May  the  third 
Hague  Conference  after  the  war  complete  the  work  which 
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the  first  and  the  second  could  not  achieve  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  Germany.  Only  thus  wUl  the  peace  of  Eurooe 
be  permanently  secured.  *^ 

SCHISMANN   AND  THE  HaOUE  ConFESKNCES 

A  man,  who  maintains  that  he  is  a  histoi  an,  nevertheless 
dares  to  combat  with  the  miserable  expedients  which  are 
collected  on  pages  8-18  of  his  Slanderer  the  occurrences 
of  the  Hague  Conferences,  which  arc  documentarilv 
proved  and  confirmed  by  a  voluminous  literature  dealini 
with  the  subject  m  its  historical  aspects  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  law.  ft  was.  he  lys,  on 
account  of  Anglo-Russian  friction  in  East  Asia,  which 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  war  between  the  two  States,  that 
Kussia,  knowing  she  was  not  sufficiently  prepared,  resorted 

n^f    Dwarmament-Conference,"  as  Scfiiemann  prefers  to 
call  It,  although  erroneously.    It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the 
Russian  proposal  was  not  directed  to  disarmament,  but 
was  mtended  to  secure  that  for  a  definite  series  of  years 
there  should  be  no  increase  in  the  armies  on  a  peace  basis 
or  in  the  military  budgets  for  land  and  naval  forces.    It 
was  intended  that  an  agreement  on  a  treaty  basis  should 
m  the  first  place  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  a  suspension 
of  armaments;    the  gradual  proportional  diminution  was 
to  be  left  for  later  developments  and  for  later  decisions. 
Years  before  the  Tsar's  manifesto  Salisbury,  the  English 
l^me  Minister,  had  indicated  the  pemiciousness  of  the 
constant  increase  of  armaments  and  the  necessity  of  an 
international  agreenrient  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  an  indu- 

™ift  *K    ?  *^**  P"^''*"  °P™'°"  *"  England  in  agreement 
with  the  Government  greeted  the  Tsar's  manifesto  with 
the  greatest  sympathy  ;  yet  the  "  slanderer,"  by  means  of 
fJ^'pTr^  %u"**  •"^'""IP'ete  quotation  of  a  speech  from 
the  English  Throne  of  February,  1899,  falsifies  this  fact 
mto  a     sceptical '' attit  de  towards  the  Russian  proposal. 
I  Mk  you,  Herr  Professor,  to  read  the  whole  literature 
with  regard  to  the  Hague  Conferences,  and  then,  if  vou 
can,  venture  to  dispute  my  assertion  that  England,  Russia 
and  trance  were  the  leaders  on  the  side  of  those  States 
which  desired  to  put  an  end  by  international  agreement 
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to  the  ruinous  competition  of  armaments,  but  that  Ger- 
many  and  Austna  compassed  the  failure  of  every  such 
endeavour,  and  compelled  the  Conference  to  restrirt  itself 
to  a  platonic  resolution. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  '  opened  with  regard  to  the 
S.W*!!?-  P'?I^H,  ^°'  *''«  croduction  of  international 
IJ„lJt-!°"**^'^  ^•««ci«^.  pages  81-88).  The  dangerously 
acute  situation  reached  m  the  negotiations  on  the  Question 
of  the  compulsorv  convocation  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion,  the  interlude  of  Professor  Zorn's  iourney  to  Berlin, 
the  final  submission  of  the  Conference  to  the  will  of  Germany 
in  order  that  the  whole  matter  might  not  be  wrecked—- 
^^ZJ^r  *" ''«^»  which  are  well  known  and  familiar  to 
everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject.  Herr 
^»chlemann,  however,  suppresses  all  this.  Here  airain  he 
works  by  means  of  snippets  ;  he  seeks  to  divert  attention 
trom  the  mam  points  to  insignificant  subsidiary  points : 
where  he  cannot  entirely  suppress  the  facts,  he  ascribes  to 
™1!^  f^l  °f^  ««ot«t>caLmotives-and  then  this  unscru- 

Forhk  '%?'''.''*'.**'*'  effrontery  to  reproach  the  accuser 
for  his     shameless  "  assertions. 

What  does  Schiemann  mention  of  the  negotiations  and 

Stf/o!?'"??!!?  °u*^^  *"*  Conference  ?  NctSing  whaw/er 
Instead  of  this  he  draws  from  his  snippc'  box  an  extract 
from  the  ^toniarrf  which  deal,  with  th?^security  of  private 
prcmerty  at  sea  ;  he  speaks  of  the  use  of  dum-alum  bullets 
and  of  poisonous  gases— without  reflecting  that  the  whole 

«ni.^lJ""'"'*'"^.u'^.".*'J'''"*f  **"*  dum-dum  bullets  and 
poisonous  gases  with  which  he-  seeks  to  lacerate  the  truth 

ft  In^wT "'^P  ^'J.V?*'^^"  P^¥«  ■■"  «  poisonous  cloud 
It  would  be  incredible,  if  we  dicf  not  see  it  bel,  us  in 
black  and  white  :  there  is  not  a  word  regarding  the  necotia- 

SStion  nf  ♦i,"^'  VJ^  regarding^arfcitration  and  the 
institution  of  the  court  of  arbitration,  there  is  not  a  word 
CnX^^  a«»tude  displayed  by  the  Entente  Powers  at  the 
on^l^V^.  furthering  the  cause  of  peace  and  as  to  the 
contrary  attitude  of  Germany  and  Austria  I     In  place  of 

liZZ^  fr  T'^'^I  ^""V^h^^  ^^»*h  incorrect  as?ertfons 
regarding  the  alleged  one-sided  reservation  of  England  and 
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Ammca  in  the  matter  of  certain  bullets  and  gases,  and 
emphasis  is  also  laid  on  the  question  of  the  security  of 
private  property  at  sea,  which  was  then  and  has  again 
qwte  recently  been  declared  by  England  to  be  a  su^ect 
which  might  very  well  be  discussed  as  soon  as  security  is 
afforded  against  new  wars  by  means  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  against  the  financial  ruin  of  the  nations  by  agree- 
ments as  to  armaments. 

The  "  Freedom  of  t^e  Seas  " 

Tlie  well-soundinff  phrase  :   "  We  are  struggling  for  the 
nreedom  of  the  seas,"  which  is  constantly  being  piwaded  by 
German  politicians  and  newspaper-writers,  is  merely  dust 
m  the  eyes  of  the  uncritical  crowd.    The  freedom  of  the 
seas  exists— in  peace.    No  one  places  the  slightest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  free  passage  of  the  ships  of  all  nations  on 
the  seas  of  the  world.    In  war.  no  doubt,  it  does  not  yet 
exist ;  private  property  at  sea  fares  no  better  in  war  than 
does  private  property  on  land.    On  land  towns,  villages, 
fields  and  woods  are  mercilessly  laid  waste  if  the  fury  of 
war  rag«»  ov^r  them.    According  to  the  e:Jsting  inter- 
national law,  ..  -my  private  property  on  sea  is  liable  to 
seizure  provided  it  is  found  on  a  neutral  vessel.    Neutral 
pnvate  property,  even  on  an  enemy  vessel,  is  exempt  from 
seizure.     Contraband  of  war  is  always  subject  to  confisca- 
tion, whether  it  is  enemy  or  neutral  property,  whether  it  is 
on  an  enemy  or  a  neutral  vessel  (Declaration  of  Paris. 
April  16th,  1856).     In  all  this  the  only  question  is  that  of 
the  seizure  of  enemy  or  of  neutral  private  property.     The 
destruction  of  private  property  at  sea,  the  smking  of  enemy 
or  neutral  ships— instead  of  their  capture— the  disregard 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  property  (whether  enemy  or 
neutral),  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  (whether  contraband 
or  not),  the  destruction  in  blind  rage  of  thousands  of  enemy 
and  neutral  vessels,  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  many 
thousands  of  human  lives— all  this  is  not  international 
law,  but  the  imperial  German  law  of  nations.     These  are 
newly  introduced  principles  of  the  Imperial  German  Navy 
which  as  a  result  alienates  itself  much  further  from  the 
freedom  of  the   seas,   which  is  so    loudly    proclaimed 
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than  Eiwland  and  other  sea  Powers  have  ever  done. 
The  freedom  of  the  seaa,  as  understood  by  Germany,  is  a 
formula  which  is  not  intended  to  serve  peace,  but  war: 
its  object  is  to  better  the  position  of  the  leading  continental 
State  as  against  the  leading  sea-Power  in  war,  in  freeing 
from  every  hindrance  the  imports  which  are  now  prevented. 
The  standpoint  assumed  by  England  in  refusing  this 
limitation  of  its  weapons  of  war,  so  long  as  war  is  constantly 
threatening  and  is  not  excluded  by  any  organisation  of  law, 
cannot  be  impugned  by  any  one  of  unprejudiced  judgment. 

****** 

These,  however,  are  all  merely  diversions  from  the  main 
subject  of  the  Hafpie  Conferences — ineffective  attempts 
on  the  p-'Tt  of  Schiemann  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
attitude  v  /  Germany  and  Austria  at  the  first  and  the  second 
Hague  Conferences  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  later 
European  tension  and  consequently  for  the  war.  Of  the 
five  pages  which  Schiemann  devotes  to  the  treatment  of 
the  first  Hague  Conference,  two  pages  tell  of  the  alleged 
political  antecedents  of  the  Conference  (the  egotistical 
mtentions  of  Russia)  one  page  deals  with  the  subsidiary 

Eoints  mentioned  above  and  two  whole  pages — (can  the 
»pard  change  his  spots?) — reproduce  a  newspaper- 
cutting,  on  this  occasion  an  article  printed  verbatim  from 
the  Journal  des  Dibata  of  July,  1899.  After  the  Fashoda 
conflict,  which  took  place  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  in  which  the  sympathies  of  France 
as  of  Germany  were  rightly  on  the  side  of  the  Boers,  the 
attitude  of  hostility  towards  England  then  assumed  by  the 
leading  French  paper  need  occasion  no  surprise.  What, 
however,  is  proved  by  such  a  newspaper-article  against 
the  records  and  the  minutes  of  the  H&gae  Conference  ? 
If,  as  in  fact  was  the  case,  there  was  at  that  time  a  certain 
political  tension  in  the  relations  between  England  and 
France,  is  it  not  all  the  more  significant  that,  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  both  countiies  and  both  Governments 
supported  at  the  Hague  everything  which  could  nerve 
the  security  of  European  peace  and  the  diminution  of  the 
burden  of  armaments  ?  That  the  two  countries,  which  were 
then  united  neither  by  sympathy  nor  by  an  Entente, 
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should  have  pursued  the  same  path  towards  the  one  mat 
aStCi^Tf^*"  P***^  "  '  factwhich  reveal,  the^nSJj 
Thi  «i  J.  J'*''™*"y  '"  «  ««>«  'atal  and  criminal  light 
The  article  from  the  Journal  det  Dibat*  proves  one  Fact 
onlv  :  that  never  yet  ha«  a  historianXeTb?m2Li  Sf 
;Sf^nf"l!?*:**?'^"I^P'»P*^^  frumpery,  to  obSuSTSTaet 
bV'exist*;?Sir5r'  "'^'^^  •'^  ^°^"-"*«»  -<»  P-ved 

Between  the  Fimt  and  Second  Hague  Conferences 

In  the  section  of  Taecuae  entitled  "  Between  the  Pir^t 
and  Second  Hague  Conferences  "(pages  sSSm  mphaSS 

to  continue  the  peace-work  of  The  Hague,  and  mSI^rtiS 

S«  V"*  ""  ^""^/^  *''^  insensate  competition  orama- 
nwnts  by  means  of  an  international  agreement     Se 

wK  IT  T^^'^^''^  "ot  only  by  the  LiOSovernS^ent 
which  has  been  in  power  since  1905,  but  also  bv  the 
?SX*i^°'^^"'r"*  P-^viously  in  power;  ?n  paScula? 
Chamberiain,  who  was  then  the  all-powerfurCoKal 
Minister,  was  favourable  to  the  idea  oHrSternaS 

[Jf^**r  *°^i^",  *»"^*'°"  °f  armaments  I  m™  S 
the  reader  to  the  facts  co  ected  in  mv  book  whiph  f..Jn/.k 
only  a  feeble  epitome  of  the  activity7tKgHsh  MiSm 
m  this  directU-those  same  Ministers  Vho  are  to'dav 
represented  by  our  German  falsifiers  of  histoid  L  crSuS 
war-intnguers.  and  as  the  authors  of  the  vSt  EuXan 
carnage     Any  one  who  desires  to  obtain  more  comffete 

Haldane.  Lloy^George  and  the  late  Camp^ell-Banneran 

i^eement   .r;'"'  ^'"•''*"'   ^°^  '^e  attainment  7  an 
ameement   as   to   armaments— efforts   which   were   fullv 

etuaUelTbvTenort'h  """"'^   -d. -re  p'urTu'S   ^ 

^oi^^:t'itZ^'^^''\:^  ?  '^y  noKan^r*  and 
without  being  deterred  by  their  failures,  repeatedly  inter- 
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vened  openlv  anu  frankly  in  favour  of  a  Himultaneous 
restriction  of  armaments  by  treaty." 

In  Germany  everyone,  mmi  the  Emperor  down  to  Herr 
Schiemann,  retained  an  attitude  of  hostility  or  at  least  of 
scepticism  towards  the  peace  work  of  The  Hague  (apart, 
of  course,  from  the  soaal  democratic  party  and  the  en- 
lightened pacifists,  who  were  both  equally  powerless)  and 
the  Emperor  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Hague 
Conference  said :  "  Many  centuries  will  yet  pass  berore 
the  theories  of  perpetual  peace  will  reach  general  applica- 
tion. The  German  Empire  and  its  princes  are  meanwhile 
the  surest  protection  of  peace."^  While  this  was  the  posi- 
tion in  Germany,  there  developed  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel,  in  England  and  in  France,  an  increasingly  active 
peace-movement  within  and  without  Parliament,  which 
soon  led  to  practical  results,  in  the  first  place  in  the  Anglo- 
French  Arbitration  Treaty  of  October  14th,  1908,  and  later 
to  the  Entente  agreement  of  April  8th,  1004.  These 
agreements,  although  concluded  by  Delcass^  the  alleged 
war-intriguer,  constituted  a  work  of  peace,  and  not  a 
preparation  for  war,  in  which  ffuise  they  are  now  falsely 
represented  by  Schiemann  and  his  comrades.  They  were 
a  result  of  the  pacifist  propaganda  in  both  countries,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  friends  of  peace  and  p.  >moted  and 
encouraged  by  the  Governments. 

The  rapprochement  between  the  two  nations  had 
begun  as  far  back  as  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  English 
workmen,  representing  two  million  members  of  their 
unions,  came  to  Paris  to  make  a  demonstration  on  behalf 
of  peace  with  their  French  comrades  in  a  great  manifesto 
(October,  1900).  French  workmen  returned  this  visit  (June, 
1901)  and  conveyed  in  the  name  of  the  organised  French 
proletariat  an  appeal  which  concluded  with  the  words  : 
"  War  against  war,  long  live  peace,  long  live  the  inter- 
national unity  of  nations."  In  July,  1908,  the  memorable 
Parliamentary  meeting  between  members  of  the  French 
and  English  Parliaments  took  place,  in  which  the  leader 
of  the  French  peace  movement,  Senator  d'Estoumelles  de 
Constant,  delivered  his  noble  speech  in  favour  of  peace  and 
arbitration,  which  was  echoed  in  a  sense  equally  friendly 
*  For  this  and  the  following  facU,  see  Fried,  Vol.  II.,  page  ISO. 
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to  peace  by  the  English  Minwien,  Balfour  and  Chamberlain, 
^*u  l?^  **^  Campbell-Banncnnan  who  was  then  leader 

pL«!  wte?  P*'*^u  ^!^^f^.'  ^*"*  T"  *^«'"  *he  Unionist 
nune  Minuter,  celebrated  the  conclusion  of  the  Analo- 
French  tr^ty  of  arbitration,  at  the  Lord  MaySr's 
Banquet,  observmg  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  there 
would  be  a  constant  increase  in  "  that  international  spirit 
.  .  .  .which  makes  every  European  Power  feel  that  it  is 
committing  a  cnme  against  civiTisation  if  it  unnecessarily 

SrSKiJif  7^"^?  ft  ''?:•  ^^  ^^  *•»•  only  ™«thod  by 

wluch  that  incalculable  disaster  is  to  be  avoided  is  bv 
either    submittmg   the   questions   in    dispute   to   some 
impartial  tribunaT.  some  tribunal  whose  arbitrament  shall 
be  taken  as  final,  or  by  that  fhmk  and  free  interchange 
of  view  which,  in  public  as  in  private  life  is  the  surMt 
and  most  certain  way  of  avoiding  misunderstandings." 
«*  ♦i     T^'  P« J*  ol>»«nred,  were  utterances  and  actions 
pr  the  Umonist  Government  which  is  accused  by  our 
unpenahsts  of  haying  brought  into  the  worid  the  idea  of 
nulitant  Imperialism.    In  so  far  as  we  understand  bv 
Impenalism  the  more  rigid  cohesion  of  the  English  worid- 
empire,  which,  as  we  know.  Chamberlain  deJred  to  attain 
not  merely  by  a  closer  military  union  but  also  by  r    econo- 
FL!^K*iT°'?'*^!r"*''^  treatment,  to  this  extent  the 
7:Jfilr  V">o?"S;,  party  may  be  described  as  representative 
of  impenahstic  thought ;  m  sr     r,  however,  as  this  phrase 
w  intended  to  descnbe  the  criminal  pursuit  of  a  European 
war,  the  effort  to  achieve  territorial  expansion  at  the  cost 
w.^  tr?J?™P*ru,'"**l°."'  ^y  '"^*"'»  o^t»>«  most  unparal- 
deliberate  he  and  falsification  to  represent  England  or  any 
t-t^L"!!-!     J  country  as  the  originator  of  Imperialism. 
3«!w  L  ?"    °^  ^*^«  brought  this  Imperialism  into  the 
1^  miSfl^^JK  ^^*''"»?r«'y  *?  Gfnnany.  to  its  Pan-Gennans. 
JiL    *  **T**  *"**  ***.  P?l»t»«ans  of  worid-power,  to  al 
those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  war. 

•♦•••♦ 

min,i%  Unionist  Government  of  England  had  already 
SeS  *o?TKrw  ^'*^  •?  ?eelcmg  the  realfsation  of  the  peace 
Ideas  of  The  Hague,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  the  activity 
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in  t! .»  direction  of  the  Liberal  Government  which  followed 
it.  While  our  war  literature  depicts  in  the  blackest 
colours  King  Edward  VII.  as  the  devilish  instigator  of  the 
world-war,  as  the  arranger  of  the  "  attack,"  the  Liberal 
party  which  was  in  power  during  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life  devoted  its  whole  energies — like  its  predecessor  the 
Unionist  Government — ^to  preaching  peace  and  understand- 
ing  among  the  nations  and  the  alleviation  of  the  burden  of 
armaments,  and  it  did  what  lay  in  its  power  to  set  this 
work  in  train. 

At  the  head  of  the  great  Committee  for  promoting  an 
understanding  between  Eni^and  and  Germany  stood  the 
King's  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  with  him 
were  associated  several  hundreds  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  English  nation.  The  formation  of  the  English 
Committee  had  as  a  consequence  the  foundation  of  a 
corresponding  German  Conunittee.  The  activity  of  these 
societies  found  expression  in  the  following  years  in  the 
interchange  of  visits  by  journalists,  mayors,  workmen, 
and  clergy.  I  have  already  quoted  in  my  book  a  series 
of  utterances  of  the  Liberal  English  Ministers  in  favour  of 
the  peace-efforts  of  The  Hague.  In  this  place  I  should 
further  like  to  refer  to  the  words  in  which  Haldanc  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  on  November  9th, 
1906,  explained  the  necessity  of  a  limitation  of  armaments  : 
"  We  would  fain  see  a  time  such  as,  I  believe,  will  come, 
when  the  nations  will  look  back,  on  such  periods  as  ours 
as  periods  of  barbarism,  and  wonder  how  men  could  spend 
millions  to  the  prejudice  of  the  problems  that  lay  around 
them."  These  are  the  words  then  spoken  by  Haldane 
with  reference  to  the  mania  for  armair  .ts.  What  words 
would  be  in  place  to-day  with  reference  to  the  mania  for 
murder,  which  has  seized  the  most  highly  civilised  peoples 
of  the  world  ! 

In  France,  Italy,  and  America  as  well,  leading  men  in 
responsible  position,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  peace-efforts 
of  The  Hague.  On  June  12th,  1906,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Ldon  Bourgeois,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
ana  who  has  now  been  recalled  to  the  Ministry  of  Briand 
— a  fact  which  it  may    be  hoped  is  full  of  promise — 
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ill 


Sn  of  ,1^°'*  sympatheticaUy  any  initiative  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  diminution  of  armaments.  Tittoni,  who  was  then 
Italian  Forei^  Minister-another  war-intriiTr  a^SrSS 

June,  1906,  m  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  Parliament  also 
expressed  himself  to  the  effect  "that  it  would  bi  a  crUne 
against  humamty  not  to  co-operate  sincerely  in  those 
undertaking^  which  had  for  tEeir  aim  a  s  muSanwus 
diminution  m  the  armaments  of  the  great  natioiw  "  The 
melusion  of  the  problem  of  armamenS  in  the  p^gramme 
of  the  second  tfague  Conference  was,  as  I  have  uoS 
out  in  my  book,  due  to  Enrfand.  since  the  Rus^In  Km 
S^^i  r"^'?*^  regard  to  t^e  evil  experiences  of  the  fiSt 
Hague  Conference  and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  German 
Government  and  governmental  Press  in  the  hrterveS 
period  of  time    were  impelled  to  the  view  that Tnew 

tT'r""  °^*iL''  P™>'«™  ^«"W  be  useless  Sd  miX 
ndeed  impenl  the  pacific  course  of  the  Conference.  Even 
then  our  Yellow  Press  were  masters  of  the  art  of  falsiS 
every  good  work  for  the  promotion  of  an  understanS 
a^IrnTr'^'  ""*'°"'  by  ascribing  it  to  ma^cioSsinteS 
against  Germany  and  in  this  way  securing  its  failure 
Let  any  one  compare  the  attitude  of  the  Gehnan  Press^ 
always  excepting  the  social  democratic  papers  and  a  f^ 

leTdTnTnSi*^'  Liberals  on  the  Left-tL^attitS3e  of  our 
leading  politicians  and  of  our  Government,  as  represented 

?iir  T^  S"'°,T>  'P"*^*^'^  '"  *»»«  Reichstag  on  ASrilSOtJi 
1907,  towards  this  question  which  is  of^ual  interest  to 
an  nations   with  the  attitude  of  the  EngSsh  VSment 
the  English  Press  and  the  English  Government  as  I  hive 

tZT:?l  t'founr  "r"  ^^r ^  ««-«^)-  on  tL'one^sS 
ntervrntion  nnA'l^t  TIu  ^  sympathy,  but  enthusiastic 
iniervention  on  behalf  of  the  peace-work  of  The  Haffup 
whereas  on  the  other  side  there  will  be  found  not  Sv 
scepticism  but  scoffing  and  mockery,  contempt  aSXreats^ 
A  month  before  Prince  BQlow  discharged  in  the  ReSta«; 
his  stream  of  co  d  water  to  the  effect  that  Germany  woui  J 
not  participate  m  the  discussion  of  the  question  df  aSna- 

Sk'  ^-^^  r"^**  ^'J'y  '**"  °"  "  conscientiously  inqX 
^^hether  it  (the  result  of  the  discussions)  correspond  to 
the  protection  of  our  peace,  our  national  iiteres^d  ou? 
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particular  situation " — a  month  before  this,  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  described  the  bellicose  attitude  of 
the  Powers  to  each  other,  as  shown  in  the  inordinate 
increase  of  armaments,  as  a  "  curse  "  to  which  a  check  must 
be  put.  Almost  simultaneously  with  his  speech  he  pub- 
lished a  signed  article  in  the  Nation  in  which  he  urged  that 
British  naval  power,  while  it  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
dominant on  account  of  the  peculiar  position  of  Great 
Britain,  nevertheless  possessed  no  aggressive  character : 
he  emphasised  the  readiness  of  the  British  Government, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  1906,  so  also  in  the  following  period, 
to  set  a  good  example  to  other  coimtries  by  a  voluntary 
reduction  in  the  naval  estimates  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
follow  this  lead  :  he  emphatically  pointed  out  the  necessity 
that  the  question  of  armaments  should  not  be  excluded 
from  the  discussions  of  the  second  Hague  Conference  then 
pending.  The  wish  thus  entertained  by  the  English 
Government  was  officially  communicated  to  the  leading 
naval  Powers* ;  as  is  well  known,  effect  was  also  given  to 
it  by  the  inclusion  of  the  question  of  armaments  in  the 
programme  of  the  second  Conference,  although  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emphatic  opposition  of  Germany,  discussion 
had  to  be  omitted  and  the  Conference  had  again  to  restrict 
itself  to  a  platonic  resolution  (August  17th,  1907). 

•  The  personal  antipathy  of  the  Emperor  William  towards 
any  restriction  or  even  suspension  of  naval  armaments  by 
treaty  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  views  which  were 
represented  by  the  Government,  the  Parliament  and  the 
Press  in  Germany,  The  Emperor  was  in  no  way  reticent 
on  the  subject  of  his  aversion  from  any  such  idea :  he 
expressed  it  clearly  to  the  British  Ambassador,  to  King 
Edward  and  to  Haldane.  who  was  then  Minister  for  War 
(King  Edward  and  Haldane  visited  the  Emperor  in  the 
late  summer  and  in  the  autumn).  It  is  therefore  an  inven- 
tion on  the  part  of  Schiemann,  when  he  asserts  that  King 
Edward  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Cronberg  had  ex- 
pressed himself  "  in  a  highly  ironical  manner  with  regard 
to  the  Hague  Conference,"  and  that  Sir  Charles  Hardinge, 
who  accompanied  him,  denied  that  the  Conference  had 
'  See  Cook,  page  10. 
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exercised  any  influence  on  English  naval  policy.  As  is 
the  case  with  most  of  his  assertions,  Herr  Scliieniann  cites 
no  authority  for  these  statements.  The  actual  behaviour 
of  the  English  Government  and  of  all  its  members, 
tampbell-Bannerman,  Grey,  Haldane,  Lloyd  Georee.  etc 
their  speeches  and  writings,  their  successful  intei^ention 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  problem  of  armaments  in  the 
Hague  programme— all  these  prove  that  Schiemann's 
assertion  regarding  the  ironical  or  negative  utterances  of 
5  1  P^^  an^  his  attendant  is  a  deliberate  invention  and 
falsification,  designed  to  hush  up  and  to  reveal  in  a  milder 
light  the  crass  German  refusal  of  any  discussion  of  the 
question  of  armaments  before  and  during  the  Conference. 

sentOTce^""  has   the  temerity  to  write  the  following 

r,f  1^  **'«.  naattef  (*•«•.  the  negative  attitude  towards  the  discussion 
C^^J'lt^r^.u^  Mmaments).  even  if  from  different  motiveTthe 
paS^3.  H  )  ^  '™  coincided.     (How  England,  etc.! 

This  is  simply  a  lie.     England  proposed  and  secured  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  armaments  at  the  second 
Hague  Conference;    Germany  refused  to  participate  in 
this  discussion.     In  order  to  avoid  a  conflict  whiclT  would 
have  endangered  the  success  of  the  whole  Conference    a 
compromise  was  agreed  upon,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  the  first  representative  of  Great  Britain  delivered  an 
address,  m  which  the  problem  was  illuminated  from  all 
sides  and  proposed  a  resolution  agreed  upon  in  advance, 
which  recommended  to  the  Governments  the  further  serious 
examination  of  the  Question  of  armaments.     The  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted,  but  in  accordance  with 
Germany  s  desire  all  discussion  was  excluded.    This  is  the 
historical  truth,  whereas  the  contrary  assertions  of  the 
Gemian  historian  are  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

iqS  i,T!ri.K  ""'''*  *°  ^^^  .^^""*"  Emperor  in  September. 
1906  had  the  same  negative  result  as  the  previous  visit  of 
the  English  King  and  his  Under-Secretary  of  State,  that 
IS  to  say.  It  was  met  by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  Govexnment  of  any  discMssion  regardins  an  wree- 
ment  as  to  armaments.     To  Haidane's  visit  of  1906--as  to 
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his  later  visit  of  1912 — Schiemann  endeavours  to  give  the 
character  of  a  trick  by  the  addition  of  prejudiced  obser- 
vations, regardless  of  the  relations  of  personal  friendship 
ahready  mentioned,  which  had  existed  between  him  and 
the  English  statesman.  These  men,  Schiemann  and  his 
comrades,  are,  in  fact,  complete  gentlemen :  the  fear  of 
seeing  their  deceitful  house  of  cards  collapse  compels  them 
to  lay  aside  even  every  personal  feeling  of  decency  towards 
those  who  have  been  their  friends,  when  the  question  at 
stake  is  the  protection  of  their  artificial  construction  from 
the  dangerous  breath  of  truth. 

In  order  to  deprive  Haldane's  visit  in  1906  of  its  true 
significance  as  a  friendly  rapprochement  to  Germany  and 
an  auspicious  preparation  for  the  imminent  Hague  Con- 
ference, Schiemann  after  mentioning  it  immedi.  ^ely  adds 
the  false  assertion  "  that  tbout  this  time  an  Angi  -French 
military  agreement  was  concluded  with  a  view  to  future 
possibilities"  (page  14).  This  "military  agreement"  is 
merely  the  non-committal  discussion  of  military  experts, 
dealt  with  in  the.Grey-Cambon  correspondence  of  November, 
1912.  As  we  have  8  ready  seen,  these  discussions  were 
anything  but  a  military  agreement,  and  above  all — the 
only  point  which  is  relevant  to  Schiemann's  thesis — ^they 
had  anything  but  an  offensive  character.  This,  however, 
does  not  prevent  the  historian  from  transcribing  the  sen- 
tence :  "  These  military  conversations  were  regularly 
continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  just  as 
if  a  secret  alliance  existed."  The  reader  shouid  observe 
the  method  pursued  :  the  true  aim  of  Haldane's  visit,  and 
especially  its  relation  to  the  imminent  Hague  Conference 
is  effaced :  by  emphasising  the  Anglo-French  military 
agreement,  alleged  to  have  been  ccnciidded  about  the  same 
time,  motives  of  direct  deceit  are  ascribed  to  Haldane's 
visit,  and  then  to  crown  the  building  of  lies,  a  secret 
alliance  is  made  out  of  the  military  agreement. 

It  is  thus  that  the  antecedents  of  the  second  Hague 
Conference  are  represented  by  the  Kreuzzeitung  Professor, 
who  affects  to  adopt  towards  me  the  role  of  the  moral 
preacher.  He  accuses  me  of  suppression,  because  in  dealing 
with  the  historical  antecedents  I  failed  to  mention  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  the  Venezuela  incident,  or  the 
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avoi^SchiemannYcharge  of  iSen  SLfco^^^^^^^^^^ 

satisfaction  "oW>\^^^^^^ 

for.the  maii!;inrn?e^f  X^W^^^^ 

an  institution  so  full  of  nrnmic!  *    *r  Prevention  of  war, 

already  proved  itrviL^Z^Sf  ^*'' ^''^  ?*"*'  «^Wch  had 
havin/by  her  resistance  wrL&^^^     "«''*  Y^^'''  «nd  i" 

tionofth';s„s^S5\:i:j:^^^^^ 

of  this  institution.  ^""sequently  the  essential  purpose 

is.  We^JSfrSSTtL'^r.'f^^^^  Schiemann's*  attitude 
it  as  a  crim^Tme  not  f?ho"'''**''"."^*"'^'^°«0"nts 
Japanese  AnfanSe^nd  the  V^-'^^  mentioned  the  Anglo- 
have  a  word  to  savTh,*«  f  J  ^^"^i?  '''"P"*^'  does  not 
events  at  the  second  Ha^./r  P*™?^'^*^  «f  the  course  of 
He  completVsuppres^^Ws  r^^^^^^^       and  of  its  results. 

eonstituLfo?h?Z'verySrcon^^^^^^^^ 

than  to  anyone  else  wp  mo«  n^ii    i.u     J^*'**     ^^  him  more 

SchiickingLs  broLTt  S?  all  the  P^F  ^^^ich  Walter 
written  war-pamohSs  ^I!!!k    lu  f  fj^o^essors  who  have 

about  the  H^rieTnLnt*  tn^d  ^Ul  ^^'^"'^'^ 
quence  they  I  not  know  «' honuch"^eJman"  i^S 
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verjr  question  (the  question  of  armaments)  offended 
foreign  Powers  at  the  Hague  Conferences."  I  must  S 
any  rate  pr^ect  Herr  Schiemann  against  the  charS  of 
Ignorance.  His  crime  is  worse  than  ignorance.  He  knows 
what  took  place  at  The  Hague;  he  also  knows  exacth- 
the  antecedents  of  the  Hague  Conferences,  but  he  deliber- 

whiUT/if T  ^^^  *7**''  r *"^«  •*  ^°"'d  bring  down  the 
ilf  !i  *  the  house  of  cards  which  he  has  so  faboriously 
pasted  t^ether.  He  intentionally  omits  the  central  point 
of  my  jStHoncal  Antecedents  0/ the  Crime  in  or de'T  Jo 
n?Ili!!l  '• '  P^«  •?•«  ""'PPe*-  and  lie-factory  with  the  object 
hflftv  fn,  X  p  <^^"»''"  people  regarding  the  real  responsi- 

„f/^.  iL%-?r"^'%'*u°'""'*^"*=^  *1***  almost  immediately 
after  the  failure  of  the  agreement  as  to  a  suspension  and  i 
later  diminution  of  armaments,  which  England,  Russia 
and  JiYance  had  endeavoured  to  secure,  there  followed  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  with  regard  to  their  mutual 
spheres  of  interest  m  Persia.  Afghanistan  and  Thibet 
which  formed  the  basis  and  the  beginning  of  the  rapprochc 
ment  between  the  two  Powers  in  Europefn  politicsTwIS, 

EnteM^      Th/'t"*"?^  **^'T**?**  «^  *he  Anglo-Russian 
J!-ntente.    The   pla.onic   resolution   on   the   question   of 

S2r>  'i/-  "'^'''^  ^^"^  Conference  was  compelled  to 
restrict  Itself  in  consequence  of  Germany'3  opposition  to 
any  material  discussion  and  decision,  was  arrived  at  in  Th- 
Hague  on  August  17th,  1907.  The  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment was  concluded  on  August  81st  of  the  same  year-a 
sequence  of  events  in  time  which  at  anv  rate  is  interesting 
even  if  no  causal  connection  may  have'existed. 

One  "  Block,"  not  "  Blocks,"  in  Europe 
..  A^we  have  seen  above,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  civilised  world  decided  on  October  5th,  1907,  in  favour 

sv,tPm''5     K-?T°^*  «?"^'*''  compulsory  and  world-wide 
system  of  arbitration.     It  was  only  Germany  and  Austria 
fbjbwed  by  a  few  smaller  State.,   who  okrS  a  mo^t 
violent  resistance  to  this    epoch-making  advance  in  the 
SS'nl'?  ^^^elopment  of  mankind.    Thi  fact,    however 
did  not  prevent  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration 
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from  being  accepted  by  thirty-two  votes  to  nine,  althouah 
no  doubt  with  many  exceptions  which  again  were  intro- 
duced by  Germany.    The  proposal  to  make  compulsion 
binding  at  least  on  those  States  which  had  voted  for  the 
proposal,  also  came  to  grief  on  the  opposition  of  the  German 
delearate.  Freiherr  Marschall  von  Bieberstein.    Thus  the 
resolution  of  the  second  Hague  Conference  also  remained  a 
torso— a  moral  victory  for  the  pacifist  views  which  had 
animated  the  States  which  voted  in  its  favour,  and  a  moral 
defeat  for  Germany,  which  by  combating  the  proposal  for 
arbitration  and  the  agreement  as  to  armaments  bears  the 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  the  anarchical  condition 
between  the  nations,  which  has  led  to  the  world-wide  war 
of  to-day.    Even  now,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  devastating 
conflagration,   the  leading  circles  in  Germany  are  still 
without  comprehension  of  these  endeavours  which  micht 
then  have  prevented  the  conflagration,  and  which  alone 
can  prevent  its  renewed  outbreak  in  future.*    Without 
an  organisation  of  the  nations  and,  connected  with  it,  an 
agreement  as  to  armaments  there  can  be  no  enduring  peace 
A  merely  partial  organisation  of  the  European  nations,  a 
new  segregation  into  groups,  no  matter  outof what  elements, 
under  what  leadership  and  in  what  form  these  groups  may 
be  formed,  would  not  cure  the  evil,  but  would  merely  cause 
it  to  arise  m  an  altered  form.     The  new  grouos  would  stand 
opposed  to  each  other  with  as  much  distrust  and  enmity 
as  the  old,  they  would  arm  against  each  other  as  before— 
probably  even  more  intensively  and  ruinously,  since  the 
new  state  of  force  would  give  occasion  to  every  possible 

x.v! J  wTl*'®'®  again  point  out  that  my  book  was  almost  completed, 
when  Herr  von  Bethmann.  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  world 
n«PmJJ^^/*™^  forward  on  November  9th.  1916,  with  his  avowal  o 
St™  Vf  ^'  *°  *''*•"'"  ""  ^^^  opposition  to  the  attitude  and  the 
views  of  everyone  m  authority  in  Germany  ever  since  a  pacifist 
movement  has  existed.     This  pacifism  of  n^essity.  in  the  Est 

degreesusmc.ousandincredible.  which,  ontheone  hand,  strive^^^^^^^^^ 
security  of  Germany's  power  in  every  possible  way,  but,  on  the  other 
produces  honey-sweet  words  concerning  law  aJid  the  freedom  o 
the  nations-th.s  Platonic  pacifism  of  power,  which  is  void  of  pre- 
wS?  A  •*'°'\^*^  ?^  '■^.^*-:^  *^a^«  elaewhere.  in  the  later  section  on 
^^L^*"'  (Chapter,  "  Bethmann  the  Pacifist  ")  denounced  as  it 
nr  3-fl  J^^  charactensation  of  the  past  is  in  no  way  influenced 
or  modified  by  this  deceitful  vision  of  tiie  future.  """""<-«" 
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kind  of  revenge  and  reparation,  the  after-throes  of  tho 
world-war  would  engender  new  hatred  and  embittcrment 
among  the  nations.    In  consequence  of  tech.  ical  progress, 
armaments  would  rise  to  an  intolerable  height  more  rapidly 
even  than  before,  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  the  summer 
of  1014  would  lead,  intentionally  or  imintentionally,  to 
new  and  even  more  violent  explosions.    Only  an  undivided 
organisation  of  the  nations,   without  the  formation  of 
groups,  without  alliances  and  ententes,  can  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  world-catastrophes.     Every  person  of 
comprehension,  no  matter  to  which  country  he  may  belong, 
must  and  does  realise  this  fact.     It  is  only  in  Germany, 
as  IS  proved  by  all  the  views  expressed  in  authoritative 
circles,    that  reason  will  once  again  fail  to   make  her 
influence  felt,  it  is  only  there  that  the  pursuit  of  power 
and  of  dominion  by  the  governing  classes  and  cliques  is 
once  again  directed  to   securing  only    the  interests   of 
victorious  Germany  and  of   her  allies.     Even  yet  they 
have  not  got  so  far  as  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
ests of  all   States,  including  Germany  and  her  allies,  if 
correctly  imderstood,  can  be  promoted  only  in  a  compre- 
hensive organisation,  but  not  in  the  formation  of  new 
groups,  no  matter  of  what  nature  they  may  be. 

Whatever  may  be  the  appearance  or  the  description  of 
the  newW-planned  formation,  whether  it  be  conceived  as  a 
middle-European  Union  of  States  or  as  a  block  of  the 
Central  Powers  (with  the  addition  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
and  a  zone  of  territory  "  from  Ostend  to  Baghdad  "), 
every  groupmg  of  Powers  which  presupposes  various  blocks 
instead  of  one  undivided  European  block  of  States  is 
from  the  outset  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  and  the  same 
catastrophes  as  the  previous  formation  of  groups  under 
the  European  balance  of  Power.  There  must  be  one  block, 
not  various  blocks  in  Europe  I  That  must  be  the  watch- 
word of  all  the  true  friends  of  peace.  That  is  the  idea  which 
must  determine  the  future  of  Europe.  If  the  Governments 
the  Central  Powers  oppose  the  realisation  of  this  idea 
atter  this  war,  they  will  act  just  as  criminally  as  they  did 
when  they  rejected  and  wrecked  the  peace-ideas  of  the 
Hague,  which  represented  the  unfailing  means  of  preventins 
the  present  war. 
VOL.  n 


CHAPTER   IV 

ENGLISH  PACIFISM  IN  WORD  AND  DEED 

The  pacifism  of  the  Liberal  English  Government  was 
manifested  not  merely  in  theory,  but  was  alZZcticZw 
det^HnT**  °"  7*'^  po.sible'occasion.  I  have  deK 
fhli^J^f^'  ^P****  ^^^^  "^^^  *he  efforts  made  by 
the  English  Government  after  the  faUure  of  the  seconJ 
Hague  tonference  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a  S?Jrt 

rlSfnn  7*^  ^'r^''^  °»  *»»*  Question^f  a  muS 
nni!^?i  "*!  "i*""^.  *™««»ent8  mi  simultaneously  at  a 
political  understanding,  and  to  these  points  I  proSose  to 

fL  ?^  ?L    *  *^  ''^'<'**  *•*  relevant  to  this  subject 
Si  fS*  ^^'/n  historian  the  speeches  and  the  actions  of 
the  fnends  of  pace  in  the  E^lish  Ministry-and  ?Ws 

t3&n\^cl  **l1fg'^  *°^  '*«  members  ^Uout 
exception,  to  Campbell-Bannerman,  Asquith.  Grev  Llovd 
George.  Haldane,  etc-have  simpljj  nTexirtence^'        ^ 
VrS  iy?»r*  from  the  unwearying  intervention  of  the 
English  Afmisters  with  a  view  to  securing  a  restrictbn 
of  armaments  and  a  political  understanXJ  JSh  Ger 
many,  it  is  worth  whUe*^  considering  how  S  Eurooean 
wars  which  threatened  to  break  out  in  the  yea?s  foffiSS 
the  second  Hague  Conference-and  indeedat  an  S? 
date  also-were  prevented  owing  to  the  energetfc  plrt  cN 
pation.  and  in  fact,  in  most  ewes  under  thfleaShiD 
of  the  English  Govermnent.    There  is  complete  £o?; 
between  the  actions  of  the  leading  men  of  England  and  thl 

ZZl^^^M^""^'"'''  ^P'^^^^d  ^y  'hem.  iTSld  merely 
recall  the  Moroccan  confusions  of  1909  and  1911  whSh  on 
both  occasions,   with  the  help  of  England's  mXSon" 
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led  to  a  treaty-agreement  between  Germany  and  France, 
as  had  already  happened  on  a  previous  occasion  in  the 
Algeciras  Treaty  (190fi-6).    I  would  recall  the  crisis  of 
1908-9  m  connection  with  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  in 
which  England  on  March  2«th,  1909,  took  the  lead  in 
Kcognismg  the  situation  created  by  Austria  and  Russia  and 
Serbia  followed  the  English  example.    I  would  recall  the 
Crete  conflict  of  1908-9,  in  which  war  was  prevented 
between  Greece  and   Turkey   by   the   mediatory   inter- 
vention of  the  protecting  Powers,   including  England ; 
I  would  above  all  recall  the  leading  part  played  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  during  the  Balkan  conflict  of  1912-18.  which 
was  prevented  from  developing  into  a    European   war 
only  by  the  pacific  co-operation  of  England  and  Germany. 
Finally,  although  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  again 
enumerate  the  points  involved,  I  would  recall — and  this, 
of  course,  is  the  cardinal  point  of  all  my  demonstrations- 
all  that  Grey,  as  Foreign  Minister  in  Asquith's  Cabinet,  did 
to  prevent  the  present  war.     These  facts  prove  England's 
desire  and  love  of  peace,  and  furnish  a  striking  refutation 
of  the  lying  invention  of  Schiemann  and  his  comrades  to 
the  effect  that  England  for  years  had  prepared  and  desired 
war. 


EHOLAKD'S  ACTION  DURIWO  THB  BOSNIAN  CRISIS  AND  THE 
BALKAN  CONFLICT 

(Duel  between  Grey  and  Bethmann,  May— June,  1916.) 

Inasmuch  as  German  and  Austrian  writers  have  lately 
thrown  doubt  on  the  efforts  for  peace  made  by  England 
during  recent  European  crises,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
^ould  here  enter  somewhat  more  fully  into  this  point. 
This  doubt  has  been  intentionally  suggested  with  a  view  to 
questioning,  by  means  of  examples  drawn  from  the  past, 
the  sincerity  of  the  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace  made  by 
England  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  discussion  of  the 
past  is  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  present  question 
of  guilt.  The  question  at  issue  is  England's  behaviour 
during  the  crisis  in  connection  with  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  in  1908-9  and  during  the  Balkan  conflict  of  1912-18. 
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Jtoc^^;S2f  Z!^  "^"^  ''•"  conduct«l  with  the 
C^^J^^  i^iu*^"  **»*  ^"n"  *nd  the  EnffUsh 

r.n^tsi^*!^'*;^..'^**'^"'  «  American  jounuJiit. 
representing  the  Chteago  Daily  News,  Grey  iraveiMihort 
jummary  ^  the  pomt,  of  thelndictment  whSh  . JfflS  to 

Austrian  governments.  The  points  constitS  ^e 
arraignment  are  in  entire  agreeiJwnt  with  the  cSdenl! 
?mS.lfSf^l*°  incriminate  the  Central  Powew  whSh  Se 

S^^i? ^♦rJii  ''"^f  ">*»  «  this  second  £)S! 
trey  nahtly  attached  special  weight  to  his  conferemn^ 
propoMT.  and  to  its  rejecSon  by  c/rmany  and  AStST 

b«mworked  to  the  di«kivantage  of  Oemumy  or  her  iliee  the 

w ^•®u'^o"'"*  discussion  between  the  German  and  the 
English  Governments  hinged  on  this  sentence  of  Grev's 
Herr  von  Bethmann  was  likewise  intende^Jd  bv  an 
American  journalist  and  advanced  on  th^Son  those 
untenable  reasons  against  Grey's  conference-propoMl  wWch 
w.,^f  'ncessantly  producedf  ever  since  t^^^fcTence 
was  refused  (July  27th.  1914).  I  have  elsewhere  aSv 
sufficiently  criticised  these  threadbare  re^ns  wS  ii 

^&  l^:  TtV^i^'  ^""^  I  need  nTretu™  to  tie 
onliXni^'.  '  '^'^'  '?.*^"  P'**'*^  ^"^n^t  to  investigation 
only  the  new  excuses  put  forward  by  the  German  Chancellor 

Bethmann'8  Reasons  fob  Refusing  the  Conference 
..,Sl^  following  are  the  new  reasons  which  the  Chancellor 
urges  against  Grey's  conference,  reasom^  which  areVu^nSt 
if  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  theV  ^S  n  "  o^^?  ^ 
!^eTrs'"wiLt  "  *''  ^*^*  '''''  *^^  J'apse  of  almirtwo' 

in  viiw*l?Z  *'°"***  Incept  this  (Grey's)  proposal 
m  view  of  the  comprehensive  measures  of' mobilisa- 
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tion  of  the  Russian  Army  which  were  then  m  ftiU 
!JT?  L  Notwithstandinff  official  Russian  denials  and 
tfte  fact  that  the  formal  order  of  mobilisation  was 
not  issued  until  the  evening  of  July  80th,  we  knew 
mute  well  (and  the  fact  has  since  been  confirmed) 
that  the  Russian  Government,  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  taken  on  July  28th,  had  already  beffun 
to  mobflise  when  Grey's  confere-ce-proixwal  was 
put  forward.  .  .  With  two  frontiers  to  be  defended, 
l>mnanv  could  not  enter  into  any  discussions  of 
which  the  outcome  was  hiffhly  problematical,  while 
tlie  enemy  made  use  of  the  time  to  mobilise  the 
armies  with  which  it  was  intended  he  should  fall 
upon  us." 

2.  "  In  the  critical  days  of  July,  1014,  Grey 
himself  recognised  that  my  counter-proposal  of  a 
durect  discussion  between  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna 
*^Ai  ""^^^  ^**  "'°'®  calculated  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  of  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict  than  a 
conference,  and  after  overcoming  many  obstacles 
the  discussion  thus  urged  by  Germany  was  making 
favourable  progress  when  Russia  made  war  in- 
evitable  by  the  sudden  mobilisation  of  her  entire 
forces,  an  action  which  took  place  against  the 
express  assurances  given  to  us." 
*  x.**  ^^^  Chancellor  appeals  to  the  behaviour 
or  jjiUgland  dunng  the  Bosnian  crisis  of  1909-9  in 
order  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  just  as  England 
on  that  occasion  had  done  nothing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  on  the  con- 
traty  had  expressed  in  Petrograd  her  discontent 
that  a  peaceful  solution  had  been  reached,  so  on 
this  oa»sion  (1914)  also  she  had  obviously  not 
pursued  peace  with  sincerity  of  purpose  but  had  only 
sought  to  gain  time  with  a  view  to  being  better 
prepared  for  the  attack. 

The  Russian  Mobilisation  as  a  Reason  for  Refusing 
THE  Conference. 

i»^i^J'  ^**/  reference  to  the  Russian  mobilisation  in 
justification  of  the  refusal  of  the  conference  is  a  complete 
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fclSiZ!^  J  '  '^'-  Previously  only  two  explanatioiu 
hjd  been  advanced,  one  by  Germany,  the  other  by  Aurtri^ 
There  was  the  familiar  reason  put'forward  by  feeimanJ 
that  they  could  not  summon  their  ally  before  i  EurooSn 
t^^.'  •  ^A"?  ;r*'  *»'«'  «J»»>Jy  '»">««'  reason  idlSSd 
hL  l!ln"f.*  **f  I  9'*y^»..P"P«»l  had  arrived  too  lateTiSd 
KiSr  K  °K* uIPP*?*  ^y  *•»«  declaration  of  war  agdnst 
Serbia  which  had  already  taken  place.    I  have  alSe^v 

m^  .IHr  J"u***t?''  1"  "™»"y  P'«*«  '"  my  ftwt  and  in  this 

mv  J«r^i,l"KP"^r''5^  '.'»»^*  •'"'•'^y  pointed^t?n 
my  first  book  the  contradiction  which  existTbetween  the 
reasons  furnished  by  Berlin  and  by  Vienna,  and  dS^on^ 
strated  the  incrcdibriity  of  the  one  as  well  a;  the  (Sh?r 

And  now  Herr  von  Bethmann  comes  alono  with  an 
untlnlL^^T  *^''Pi»»»*i°n.  which  is  even  more  foolish  aid 
tnW  SS  i'^^n  ***?  P"''''^"'  °"*^-  Now  suddenly  we  are 
f  hi  ii?  •^^'!:i'""J°  measures  of  mobilisation  constituted 
the  decwive  factor  m  leading  to  the  refusal  of  the  Confer- 
ence.  Herr  von  Bethmann  appears  to  have  foroottpn 
his  own  White  Book  and  all  his  pSSSis  stetemenSThich 
never  cast  any  doubt  on  the  ifact  that  RuSs  plrtS 
mobihsation  took  place  on  July  29th.  and  her  iSj 
nrnvi?*L°"  °5  ^^^^  ^^'^:  ^  *»>«  °*h«.r  hand,  as  Have 
Greys  conference-idea  emerged  as  early  as  July  24th 

and  from  that  time  it  was  never  again  lost  sight  of.  Jt 
was  formally  declined  by  Germany  on  July  27th  and  b' 
Austria  on  July  28th.  for  reasons  which^have  ncrtth' 
remotest  connection  with  the  Russian  measures  of  mobilisa- 
tion. As  we  know,  these  measures  were,  no  dS  re- 
solved uDon  on  July  25th  when  Austria  broke  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Serbia,  but  were  only  carried  Tnto 

Th1fn.V^"  ^°'?',°^*?  P*'^'*^  mobUisation  on  J^y  2Sh? 
This  partial  mobilisation  was  nothing  more  than  the  con 
sequence  of  the  intransigent  diplomatic  attitude  of  AustrU 
and  Germany.     This  consequence  must  now  suddenly  be 

Chap^/'"'""*'  P*«**  *"  "^  •*«••  327-331;   TAe  Crim,,  Vol.  I.. 
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AUfUled  into  the  cause.  RuMia  carried  out  the  partial 
moUIisation  on  Jul)r  aoth  because  the  conference  as  well 
as  the  direct  ne^tiations  with  Petrograd  had  been  abruptly 
reAised and  no  independent  proposalfor mediation  had  been 
made  by  the  Central  Powers,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Entente  Powers.  The  Russian  partial 
mobilisation  was  the  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  attitude 
of  the  Central  Powers  (and  at  the  same  time  of  the  military 
action  of  Austria  a^inst  Serbia)  and  not  conversely. 

It  is  an  obvious  invention  on  the  part  of  Herr  von  Beth* 
mann  when  in  the  spring  of  1916  he  asserts  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Russum  mobilisation  had  already  begun 
when  Grey's  conference-proposal  was  put  forward.  No 
one  who  reads  the  exact  determination  of  the  time  when 
Grey's  proposal  first  appeared  and  the  account  of  its 
further  fate  contained  in  Taecuae  and  in  this  work,  and 
compares  with  these  results  mv  close  investigation  into  the 
time  at  which  the  Russian  mobilisation  took  place,  no  one 
who  consults  the  passages  cited  by  me  from  tne  diplomatic 

Subiications  of  aU  countries  including  the  White  and  the 
led  Books  will  find  an)rwhere  the  slightest  hint  that 
Russia  had  already  begun  her  measures  of  mobilisation 
on  July  27th  when  Germanv  declined  the  conference, 
or  on  July  24th  when  Grey  first  communicated  his  con- 
ference-idea to  Prince  Lichnowsky.  The  most  recent 
excuse  of  the  German  Chancellor  thus  comes  to  nothing, 
like  all  its  predecessors. 

When  Herr  von  Bethmann  further  points  out  that 
Germany  could  not  have  entered  into  problematical  dis- 
cussions, because  the  result  of  such  a  course  of  action 
would  have  been  to  give  the  enemy  time  for  sufficient 
preparation  for  the  atteck,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  super- 
fluous to  devote  any  closer  attention  to  this  illogical 
objection,  which  is  void  of  any  foundation  in  fact.  That 
Bethmann's  objection  has  no  foundation  in  fact  has 
already  been  sufficiently  explained  elsewhere.  It  is  also, 
however,  illogical  in  the  highest  degree,  inasmuch  as  it 
furnishes  a  classical  example  of  a  pettlio  principii.  That 
the  other  countries  meant  to  attack  Germany  is  in  fact 
the  very  proposition  which  is  to  be  proved.  Grey's 
conference-proposal  is  one  of  the  many  pieces  of  evidence 
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i?ontir  %  X'eSn  e^'cTf  ^1^-^  of  aggressive 
proved,  Herr  von  B^hl^r  wfuld'hrrsTiTe  bS 
r^  H? i*  "°V^  *»r  »»i«  enemies  time  ?o  pTt  themse^^es 
in  a  better  state  of  preparation.  Since  ho^^vTr  nf* 
aggiessive  intention  is  fcst  to  be  oroveS  nnH  fl  '  u  , 
discussion  of  the  question  o?gSt^rmeVe!f  d^e'ct^H  t 
this  one  a,m.  it  is  a  violation  Slhe  fundSnSj  Sws  of 
logic    to   reoresent   as   already   demonstraJS    tL 

refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  there  said.        ^'        ^^^ 

further  disculsiom  (in  Ma^MTj^  mJl'S,"''  ^"■' 
the  rOfe  which  EngUnd  hid  olavS Vtli  r  '^^  '"" 
conflicts.  First  ofull  ?.»„  ,»  ff  i!!- ""  '"'''■'  Balkan 
Commons  of  May  jl^U.'^SraVv  ^»l't'"/.f  %  Hoase  of 
historical  account  wWohh?^  attackcjthe  Chancellors 
and  as  "  a  flSt™  asTlU  "  n/^^u  ""  «'*'"''y  »=» 
words  which  .StrS?not„„l?ofS,^L^  ""^  ""^  'i«»«'«nt 
^1  of  the  imm.e<uir.S&l*i"'orthrwar''.'''.^^r 

accounts  of  hi^W '/s*',^rr'rSr'^?S"'i 
in  »ying  this,  ,  d^  nottL^t  ^inf^td^^retT 
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At  any  rate  I  find  fully  prepared  in  the  writings  of  this 

Sch nn  all  the  dishes  which  the  Chancellor  and  his 

Press  are  thereupon  in  the  habit  of  serving  piping  hot  to 
the  German  Reichstag  and  the  German  people.  In  a  former 
passage  we  even  found  carefully  prepared  in  the  writings 
of  the  Kre  .zzciiung  professor  the  alleged  "  disappoint- 
ment "  md  '  embitt^rment "  experienced  by  the  English 
diplom  itists  on  acco-.v  it  of  the  pacific  settlement  of  the 
Bosnia  rnsis,  altht-ugh,  certainly,  without  any  proof. 
I  was  t  u T'ifore  all  the  more  interested  to  see  the  evidence 
which  would  now  \y  produced  by  the  German  Government, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  official  battle  of  the  newspapers. 
And  now  the  evidence  is  before  us.  Two  reports  from 
Count  Pourtalis  of  April  1st  and  April  6th,  1909,  have 
been  published  by  the  Norddeutache  AUgemeine  Zeitune 
(May  27th,  1916).  There  is  no  more.  These  two  report 
are  the  foundation  of  Bethmann's  assertion  that  England 
never  laboured  for  peace  but  always  for  war,  and  that 
therefore  the  conference  of  1914  also  was  not  intended  to 
serve  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

What,  then,  is  contained  in  these  epoch-making  reports 
of  Count  Pourtal^s  which,  according  to  the  most  recent 
account  of  the  Chancellor,  justified  an  attitude  of  suspicion 
towards  Grey's  last  conference-proposal?  In  the  first 
place  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  confuse  the  real  subject  to  be  proved. 
Grey  had  pointed  to  England's  attitude  at  the  London 
Balkan  Conference,  1912-18,  as  proof  of  the  general 
pacific  intentions  of  English  policy  ;  Herr  von  Bethmann, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  throw  suspicion  on  England's 
love  of  peace,  quietly  interposes  the  Bosnian  cnsis  of 
1908-09  m  place  of  the  Balkan  Conference.  The  Chancellor 
passes  m  silence  over  the  real  question  at  issue,  England's 
attitude  at  the  Balkan  Conference,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  m  such  a  case  where  the  point  in  dispute  relates  to  an 
official  conference  of  all  the  Ambassadors  concerned 
assembled  in  London,  a  falsification  of  the  position  was 
impossible,  whereas  the  events  of  1908-09,  which  were 
enacted  in  the  oldest  forms  of  secret  diplomacy,  could  at 
will  be  falsified,  perverted  and  embellished  with  all  sorts 
of  gossiping  and  back-stair  stories.    Herr  von  Bethmann 
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entirely  passes  over  the  London  Conference  of  Ambassadors 
His  colleague,  Herr  von  Burian,  however,  who  at  alate; 
stage  also  intervened  in  this  discussion  of  dUomati'ts 
cannot  avoid  bearing  witness  to  Grey's  acti^V  at  the 
Jjfnw*!?  ^°"lT?lf  ?* Ambassadors  in  the^tds:  "Grey 
showed  good  faith,  in  so  far  as  he  was  sincerelv  anxious 
to  promote  the  solution  of  the  questions  pen^" 

What,  then,  is  the  accusation  which  Count  Pourtal^s 

BosTan*Ssf"f ''^  ^"^^T^^^  ''^  comieTon  ^SlTth 
aosman  cnsis?    I  can  only  recommend  the  reader  to 

ra  N^^'^SifJt  *"?  'T^^  which  were  priiteS 
m  tne  JSorddeutgehe  AUgemetne  Zeitung  in  order  that  he 

™YkT!?-  ?^^^.  ^r  '^^t  ^^^  ot  ^ple  and  by  wha? 
methods  diplomatic  Business  is  condudtef  on  what  abTu?d 
gossip  the  vital  destinies  of  the  nations  a;e  onTy  too  ofte„ 

Tth'rtSS'^r  «  ^^''\t  settlement  had  beSi'aSled  a? 
with  regard  to  Bosnia,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  Russian 

CoL  P'^^irrt^?.".  °^  S"'  ^^''*"'^"  annexat  on" 
tount  Fourtalis  heard  "  from  Russian  acquaintances  and 

fnendhr  diplomatists  "that  Sir  Arthur  Nicolsonrwho  was 

then  Eni^hsh  Ambassador  in  Petrograd,  had  given  exDreS 

sion  to  "inciting"  views  on  the  conflict  whS  had  then 

been  settled  between  Russia  and  Austria.     These  obserJa 

?S^3  '  ^"A  *''°  **  '^  '"««  ^^•"ner  at  the  German 
Embassy  m  the  presence  of    ladies.     Nicolson  is  alsS 

tTat  ?  wrh*"*'**  ^"^^^y  ***  *^«  German  AmbSsatr 
that  It  was  by  no  means  certain  that  his  Government 

?S  n^l'''  '^^'  concurrence  in  this  sSution.  At  the 
Yacht  Club  members  of  the  English  Embassy  had  uttered 

cTrt  eVs'Coor'Uc'*  l^'"?k  ^*1  ^^^-Ped  -?th\"e 
cuirassier  s  boot,    etc.     It  could  be  "plainlv  seen  that  Sir 

Arthur  Nicolson  ws.    chagrined  at   the  soluSn   of  the 

Bosnian  crisis  which  resulted  from  our  action  and  is  now 

most  zealously  endeavouring  to  propagate  triegend  of  th^ 

?ep"rt  Sf  CortVoSrtaS'"'"^^       '°  '""'^^  ^^'^  *»>^  «-* 

"  e^t,Uv°;iflT'J-^?^  ^P""  "^'  ^^)'  ^Wch  is  based  on 
entirely  confidential  communications  received  from  a 
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well-informed  source,"  speaks  of  grave  reproaches  which 
Nicolson  had  brought  aj|ainst  M.  Isvolsky,  who  was  then 
.Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  account  of  his  conciliatory 
attitude  in  the  question  of  annexation.  Isvolsky,  we  are 
told,  declined  the  invitation  of  the  English  Ambassador 
to  postpone  the  Russian  answer  until  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  decided  on  the  attitude  they  would  assume. 
(How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  rdle  assigned 
to  Isvolsky  as  the  contriver  of  war  and  the  worst  of 
Germany's  enemies,  the  man  who  only  nine  months 
before  had  completed  the  aggressive  conspiracy  in  the 
roadstead  at  Reval  ?)  Not  only  Nicolson,  however,  but 
Grey  himself  was  also  very  much  chagrined  at  the  supine- 
ness  of  Russian  policy,  and  had  reproached  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  London  on  the  subject ;  indeed  he  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  public  opinion  in  England 
would  at  that  time  have  approved  Great  Britain's  inter- 
vention in  a  war  on  the  side  of  Russia. 

These  are  the  documents  which  are  supposed  to  justify 
Bethmann's  distrust  of  England's  "  alleged  "  peace  policy 
in  the  summer  of  1914.  Since  the  defectiveness  of  this 
evidence  was  clearly  perceived  in  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
Herr  von  Burian,  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  now  came  forward  with  revelations  in  support  of 
his  ally.  In  the  first  place  a  semi-official  article  was 
launched  in  the  Pester  Lloyd  which  in  many  respects  is 
of  thf  -i^eatest  interest,  and  at  a  later  date  a  report  by 
Hf  Burian,  which  was  intended  to  throw  some  more 

ligi.  '  e  incidents  of  1908-9,  was  read  in  the  Hungarian 

Hou!  -  Deputies.  The  article  in  the  Pester  Lloyd  of 
May  27th  which  may  without  hesitation  be  regarded  as 
an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government,  establishes  first  of  all  the  following  decisive 
point  in  connection  with  the  London  Conference  of  Am- 
bassadors :  "  The  general  impression  gained  at  the  con- 
ference was  that  English  diplomacy  was  anxious  to  avoid 
war  and  maintain  peace."  When  the  further  statement 
is  added  that  this  maintenance  of  peace  took  place  at  the 
cost  Austria  and  in  favour  of  Serbia  and  her  sup- 
porters, I  need  only  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  historical 
factf  which  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  news- 
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papers,  as  I  have  already  done  at  great  lenrth  in  T accuse 
The  completely  egotistical  insatiability,  the  blindly  SS 
selfishn^  of  these  Austrian  statesmen,  their  unparSS 
disregard  of  the  interests  of  other  peopl^  and  of  the  d^ 

by'JK^^emTofficiarH  ""^^'^^  '^'  assel^on  now  S 
men  reached  by  the  London  Conference  took  olace  at  fhp 
expense  of  Austria.  I  need  only  recall  the  evaSSation  of 
fn^n^H  ***'  ^°"?^»«<»»  Of  the  Albanian  priSS'   the 

t^  illth/L^''**  conquered-I  need  only  refer  to  these  and 
to  all  the  other  concessions  made  to  the  Austro-HuniTarian 
Monarchy  m  order  to  demonstrate  the  empUnesHf  T 
complaint  now  raised  that  Austria  was  obffl  ?o  bear  the 
cost  of  the  settlement.  But  this  additional  obse^Ition 
IS  of  minor  importance.  The  essential  point  lies  T  the 
confession  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  LoK  ConflreJce 
of  Ambassp,dors  English  diplomacy  honourably  and  s^n 
cerely  desired  to  ayold  war  and  to  maintain  peL  That 
«  the  salient  point  in  the  whole  of  this  dSsussbn  At  the 
beginning  of  tlie  discussion  this  was  what  Grey  hSd  pointed 

rmbrrdJr^Tslrt^?  *°  *^^  intendedSSe  o'f 
AmDassadon  1914.  This  was  what  Bethmann  in  his 
reply  passed  ,  er  m  sUence,  when  he  quietly  substtuted 
the  question  of  the  Bosnian  crisis  of  I90V9  in  pTaS  of  Jhe 

testiaes  personally  as  well  as  ihriugk^is'seSffidauS 
S.S,nT'^''?r,  ^^f-'-ed  the  maintlnance  of  peace  he  ^^ 
certainly  entitled  to  refer  to  this  fact  now  and  to  nmvp 
by  reference  to  it  his  love  of  peace  in  1914.  ^ 

An  Aeticle  in  the  Peter  Lhyd-A  New  Self-accusation 

OF  Austria 
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Bim  oonference.proi><«al  was  intended  to  cement  the  concert  of 
the  Great  Powers  until  a  time  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  better 
fitted  for  stnkmg  ammst  Germany  ,•  it  aimed  at  a  renunciation  by 
Austna-Hungary  of  her  nght  to  reguUte,  according  to  her  own  needs, 
the  most  important  questions  connected  with  the  defence  of  her 
frontier,  and  it  was  consequently  directed  from  the  first  against  the 
basis  of  onr  existence.  ...  In  the  question  of  the  confweno^  the 
monarchy  had  to  decide,  and  it  was  the  monarchy  which  arrived  at 
a  decision  against  the  conference.  .  .  .  The  refusal  of  the  conference 
''*?  ?°*,l""*  ™°'®  *"*°  *"  obvious  affirmation  if  the  monarchy's 
wUl  to  live  as  a  great  Power.  ...  For  us  ^s  confereuce-propo^l 
was  and  is  one  of  the  facts  which  prove  that  England  was  interSs^ 
m  weakenmg  us  and  m  keeping  us  in  a  perpetual  state  of  insecurity 
by  Serbian  machinations,  in  depreciating  for  Germany  our  strenirth 
as  allies,  m  deceiving  Germany  by  diplomatic  tricks  and  in  postpoiJng 
the  settlement  with  Germany  until  the  time  when  Russia  should  be 
completely  prepared  for  war.  Grey,  the  conference-poliiioian,  was 
no  peaoe-politiciui.  For  this  reason  the  monrjchy  Oid  not  accept 
Slfr^tf  "f  •  R  V?.'*''®'"  Aiistria-Hungarj  nor  Germany  that^s 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  oonferonce-idea,  but  another : 
Sir  Jjidward  Grey. 

These  sentences  of  the  semi-official  organ  of  Budapest 
contain  in  the  first  place  the  unvarnished  confession  that 
(xermany  and  Austria  were  not  attacked  by  their  opponents 
m  the  summer  of  1914,  but  that  they  provoked  a  so-called 
preventive  war  against  a  future  attack.  If  Grey  wished 
to  choose  "  the  time  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  better 
titted  for  striking  against  Germany,"  if  he  wish  J  "  to 
posti>one  the  settlement  with  Germany  until  the  tim.  when 
Russia  should  be  completely  prepared  for  war,"  this  can  only 
mean  that  at  any  rate  '^^e  English  Secretary  for  State 
did  not  wish  for  war  in  the  summer  of  1914.  And  thus 
the  hostile  attack  is  semi-officially  disowned  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  itself. 

When  the  article  further  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
monarchy  declined  the  conference  because  it  desired  to 
decide  on  its  vital  interests  according  to  its  own  standard. 
^  proves  that  the  reasons  for  refusal  advanced  by  Count 
berchtold  to  the  effect  that  the  proposal  had  arrived  "too 
late,  and  that  it  was  "  outstripped  "  by  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Serbia  were  merely  pretexts.  This  is  also  in 
agreement  with  all  the  other  facts  and  evidence.  Austria 
in  fact  was  no  more  desirous  than  Germany  of  accepting 
any  form  of  mediation  in  the  Austro-Serbo-Russian  dis- 
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f^A  J VT"  "^w^^ved,  because  it  was  instigated  and  pro- 
tected  by  Germany,  to  choose  the  European  war  rather  tW 
accept  any  form  of  mediation.  I  need  not  again  speak 
Snm««*P'T  ort»»f  vacillations  of  Austria  at  theTast 
moment  Even  if  they  had  been  dictated  by  the  most 
sincere  desire  to  promote  an  understanding,  they  were  no 
longer  adapted  to  preserve  peace  in  view  of  the  in- 
transi«;ence  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  cnsis.  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  laststate- 

wmS/™*"!*-*!?  ^^^  ^•^"»*'  "»**  *»»e  unconditional 
will  for  war  which  was  increasingly  manifested  by  Germany. 
Ihe  criminal  determination  to  refuse  every  European 
mediation  even  in  the  friendly  form  of  mere  advicVin 
oH^^Li*'^**  Petrograd  such  as  Grey  had  proposed,  is 
admitted  m  as  many  words  in  the  semi-official  statement 
in  the  Pester  Lloyd.  Herein  is  contained  a  new  self- 
accusation  of  the  Austrian  Government,  to  be  added 
t-^^the  many  others  of  which  I  have  already   convicted 

Most  incriminating  of  all  is  the  following  sentence  from 

llSuf^  '"  yi''*''  ^^^^y^'  I*  "  significant  that  I  am 
unable  to  quote  this  sentence  from  German  papers  but  am 
1S^^^  to  translate  it  from  the  HumanitF  ff  June  m 
Correspondence  of  the  Swiss  representative  Homo).  It 
may  be  presumed  that  this  sentence  subsequently  appeared 

Jha^Jhrv^nn^  ^^^^^  Austro-Hungarln  G^e^rSment 
that  the  Viennese  Correspondence  Bureau  and  Wolff's 
Telegraphic  Bureau  have  quite  inadvertently  "forgotten" 
to  communicate  it  to  the  German  Press-which  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  I  should  insert  it  here. 

w^  our  dS^^'Jo^fi';!?  7''^V  ^"*^!f  **°^  l?.'°^°'^'l  '^'^d  irrevocable 
was  our  aes^re  to  fand  a  solution  of  the  conflict  with  Serbia  in  a  wav 

which  would  once  for  all  remove  the  criminal  menace  to  pea^e  which 
eame  from  this  s.de,  he  can  form  his  conclusions  from  the  f^t  wh  ch 
^f^S  J"  *"  «'»«erity.  that  even  if  the  Russian  Govern^enTlmd 
reframed  from  comuleting  the  mobilisation  which  it  secretlv  con 
SZd  eTeSSafe"  its  hypocritical  proiS's^  'iraSu^ncTs; 
maeea  even  if  it  had  broken  off  the  mobilisation  which  it  had  heinin 
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FerterLfoyrfof  May  87th,  wluch.as  I  say,  I  have  found  neither 
m  the  version  reproduced  by  the  Viennese  Correspondence 
Bureau  nor  m  tfiat  given  by  Wolffs  Telegraphic^ureau! 
but  have  had  to  translate  from  the  ISufLnUi.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  more  distinctly  than  in  this  passage 
the  cymmm  wjtA  which  the  authorities  in  Vienna,  nSdouBt 
instigated  and  supported  by  Berlin,  conjured  up  the 
SSSf  HinT^'^i*  on  account  of  their  rancour  against 
Serbia,  blind  and  deaf  to  the  incalculable  consequences. 
The  semi-official  Budapest  paper  in  no  way  conceals  the 

1.  That  all  the  objections  put  forward  in  the 
past  and  the  present  by  Vienna  and  Berlin  against 
Grey  s  conference-proposal  were  mere  "  bunkum  "  : 
that  thev  did  not  wish  the  conference  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  fact  they  did  not  wish  it.  Austria's 
entry  into  the  path  of  the  Conference  (Red  Book 
No.  51,  July  81st)  was  therefore  only  specious,  it 
was  intentionally  couched  in  so  indefinite  ex- 
pressions and  veiled  with  so  many  stipulations 
and  reservations  in  order  to  make  the  conference 
impossible  or  in  any  event  fruitless. 

2.  That  the  Russian  mobilisation  had  no 
beanng  whatever  on  the  decision  of  Austria-Hungary. 
but  that  the  fact  is  rather  that  the  Austrian 
Government  would  never  have  agreed  to  a  con- 
ference, even  if  Russia  had  not  mobilised  or  if  she 
had  broken  off  the  mobilisation  which  had  been 
begun. 

♦r«S'!'*"^^*H?*  *\'"  flagrant  and  irreconcilable  con- 
tradiction with  the  above  mentioned  reason  for  refusing 

tK  fi°!l  .•^°*'\u^'''^  •'  "°^  advanced  by  Bethmann  fo? 
the  first  time,  the  reason,  namely,  which  attributes  it  to 
the  Russian   mobilisation.     Herr   von  Bethmann   says: 

?n  T?"oifux"*°^i^''.**?°''('^^^<=*^  h«  suddenly  dates  back 
to  July  25th)  made  It  impossible  for  us  to  accept  the  con- 
m^lT*  A  Herr  von  Burian  says  :  Even  if  Russia  had  never 
mobilised,  or  had  broken  off  her  mobilisation,  we  should 
still  have  refused  to  agree  to  the  conference.    As  in  the 
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case  of  so  many  other  inconsistencies  and  self-accusations 
expressed  by  the  two  accused  parties  this  irreconcilable 
contradiction  also  proves  their  guilt  and  their  consciousness 
of  guilt.  Vet  it  remains  astonishing  how  the  two  accom- 
plices even  in  an  action  agreed  upon  in  detail,  as  was  that 
of  May  and  June,  1916,  are  unable  to  achieve  agree  aent. 
This  is  evidence  not  only  of  the  badness  of  their  cause, 
but  also  of  the  inferiority  of  their  intelligence. 
•  •  •  •  • 

After  this  interesting  digression  on  the  incidents  of 
1914  we  shall  now  return  to  the  Bosnian  crisis  of  1908-9. 
In  obvious  pursuance  of  a  plan  of  operation  agreed  upon 
with  Berlin,  Herr  von  Burian  endeavours,  with  the  aid  of 
certain  reports  written  by  Austrian  Ambassadors  in  Paris 
and  Petrograd  (datiM  from  November,  1908,  and  March, 
1909),  to  support  Bethmann's  assertion  that  England 
was  "  disappomted  "  by  the  pacific  solution  of  the  crisis 
then  reached,  and  had  done  what  she  could  to  render 
the  conflict  more  acute.  These  Austrian  Ambassadorial 
reports  speak  of  evil  counsels  inciting  to  war,  which  the 
English  Government  had  unparted  to  the  French  authori- 
ties at  the  end  of  1908.  They  further  emphasise  the  sup- 
port which  Nicolson  had  accorded  in  Petrograd  to 
Isvolsky's  "  policy  of  bluff,"  but  they  are  nevertheless 
unable  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Isvolsky,  without  the 
consent  of  his  British  adviser,  persuaded  his  ruler  to  express 
his  "  eidhMon  sam  riserve  "  to  the  deletion  of  Article  25 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty— thanks  to  the  firm  attitude  adopted 
by  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  for  the  other  Powers 
when  confronted  with  this  attitude  "  lost  the  courage  to 
allow  matters  to  proceed  as  far  as  a  breach."  After  the 
settlement  of  the  conflict  had  taken  place,  the  evil  Nicholas 
{ot  should  we  rather  say  the  evil  Nicolson  ?)  is  then  said 
to  have  been  at  pains  to  exploit  for  his  own  purposes  the 
dispute  which  had  subsided  : 

Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  as  well  as  his  official  and  non-official  State, 
now  proceed  to  appeal  to  sentiment  and  thus  endeavour  to  widen 
the  breach  which  the  development  of  events  taking  place  in  the  near 
East  has  occasioned  between  the  Central  Powers  and  Russia. 

This  is  all  that  the  Viennese  Government  can  produce 
against  England  by  way  of  contribution  to  the  Berlin 
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from  Count  PouiSk    anS  LT  *'u*^''"*'  reports,  two 

Count  PourtaI*sarP«M  f^?  Petropad.     The   reports   of 
^orddeZT%"ZfJ°ti^^^^^^         P"Wishrd  in  the 

Austrian  AmbassS^n^rhr^ther^tn"^^^^^  °'   *?" 
come  across  in  the  German  Pr!.«.  j«  -  *         '  '  "*^*  ^^^X 

ci^Lted  by  th/^SSl'SU^„SS'3S;2;i«™  *' 
' 

that  ther«)Mht  bnt  ^rti.v£     Z"  "°i».  P««*'ul  solution 

urged  him  to  adont  a  lin^  «,K;lir     •  w  '  . ,     "*^^  never 
between  him  andTienna  »  "'****  ""^"^  *'»^  ^''^^'^ 

the'^iemS  mtn'STeld^^S  t^''  '''^'  1'  \^^  --  - 

which  England  w  "uTd  partidp^e 'on^T^^^^^^^ 

On  the  contrary,  in  a  review  sent  to  tJ;    i      ^  °*  Russia. 

had  expre    ,y  .^^r^VS^^^Z^iS^^^^^Z .'- 

war.  We  are  of  opinion  tZt^o  risk  f  or"^- ""?«"  .*°  *•»"  P°int  of 
war  which  might  ewntualylnvolvothe^^^^^  territorial  claim,  a 
of  Europe  must  be  out  of  ^iTo^o^rSronrtt^^t^^rStl'^^t"^^^^^^^^^ 

by^t  Centf  ¥oVe«*SiS:t  tn",  "/  ^'^^^^^  ^^-^^' 

submitted  by  EngS     f  hT  .w  *''^''***  '"'^^  *  <*«fence 

VOL.  11      ^  ^°«^ana.     The  impression  made  by  these 
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documents  on  any  unprejudiced  reader  must  be  that  the 
German  and  Austrian  statesmen  make  use  of  gossip  and 
backstair  stories,  conversations  at  dinner  in  the  presence  of 
ladies,  the  tittle-tattle  and  the  talk  of  the  "^^ht  Club, 
whereas  the  English  Government  produces  documents, 
positive  statements  from  Nicolson,  positive  instructions 
from  Grey — both  dating  from  the  time  in  question  and 
consequently  not  fabricated  ad  hoc — which  completelv 
dispose  of  the  alleged  English  incitement  to  war  in  Pans 
ana  Petrograd.    I^t  anyone  compare  the  sober  matter  of 
fact   statements  of  the   English   diplomatists   with   the 
grandmotherly  gossiping  stories  which  Count  Pourtal^s 
dishes  up  for  Prince  von  Btklow — mere  third-hand  state- 
ments resting  on  hearsay — and  then  let  him  iudge  whether 
a  leading  German  statesman  is  to-day  entitled  to  deduce 
from    these    eight-year-old    incidents   in    the   salons   of 
Petrograd  the  conclusion  that  Entriand's  intervention  has 
always  been  directed  to  rendering  European  conflicts  more 
acute  and  has  never  been  aimed  at  their  settlement,  so  that 
even  in  the  summer  of  1914  it  was  impossible  to  give  cre- 
dence to  Ensland's  sincere  desire  for  peace.    Tnis  con- 
clusion would  be  preposterous  even  if  it  rested  on  more 
weighty   and   better  proved   facts   than   those   brought 
H.rward  by  Herr  Bethmann  and  Herr  Burian.     It  is  refuted 
h,\   the  mere  fact  of  England's  attitude  at  the  London 
Balkan    Conference,    an    attitude    which,    according    to 
Burian's  express  admission,  was  entirely  designed  to  pro- 
mote peace,  and  for  this  very  reason  Herr  von  Bethmann 
passes  over  it  in  silence.     I  have  already  pointed  out  above 
that  the  starting  point  of  the  whole  discussion  was  England's 
attitude  at  the  Balkan  Conference,  and  that  since  Herr 
von  Bethmann  can  allege  nothing  against  the  attitude 
then  assumed,  having  regard  to  the  historical  facts  and  the 
express   testimony    civen    by   his   Secretaries   of   State, 
Kiderlen  and  Jagow,  he  unostentatiously  alters  the  subject- 
matter  and  interposes  the  Bosnian  crisis  in  place  of  the 
Balkan  Conference.     To  his  misfortune,   this  crisis  also 
yields  an  absolutely  negative  result  so  far  as  his  thesis 
of  accusation  is  concerned. 

But  how  can  Herr  von  Bethmann  answer  to  his  con- 
science for  his  action  in  drawing  from  these  long-forgotten 
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ILTvtf^wl^'*'^  e°i"u*''^  ^  **>«  "^^^^  of  England- 

praiMj  the  uninterrupted  effort«S^S/K"?n  "!?!'??»  .*•*»> 


in  Ifioa  Fn„i;^S^  "  ^'^^  *°  'na'te  us  believe  that 
dins^t^^^l  \^Yu  ^P'pssion  in  Petrograd  to  "her 
oS^^r'ms^dijtfJS'^'  solution  ofV  existing' 
laboratory  5  HirrSfK^'  '^^'''^  "  «<»ncocted  in  the 

Su"dflst  of^e Gem.;:*r''  ""'^  '^^"^^r.dLf  Austria  th^ 
his  ally  ^  *^^'"'*"  Emperor  constantly  raised  behind 

wUrGefmanv  inT^"  '"?'•  ^"^''^^  ^^^    co-operaJed 
l^onpHnV^uJ^LK^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^H-e  in  t£.ost 

thrsSbj^^tTSrld^""'-^"*^^'  '"  divertinTu;  frlm 
suspicioufnow  in  ?K?  herring  of  1908  and  in  making  us 
desSe  ?or  Serce  tS  wITtf  V^'^.J"^-  England's  sincere 
1914  nftW  oc  f'  •  ^"'*'"  h®  himself  m  the  summer  of 
ifi  K.?  f  glowm^  a  testimony  in  his  White  Book  »« 
did  his  predecessors  Tn  the  years  1912  and  1918. 
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A  FALSincATioN  or  thk  Norddtutsck*  AUi^meiiu 
ZeUung 

What  has  been  utid  above  would  be  sufficient  to  dispose 
of  the  most  recent  charges  against  Grey's  conference. 
I  must  still,  however,  devote  a  few  words  to  a  concluding 
article  in  the  NorddeuUehe  AUgemeine  Zeitung  of  June 
4th  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  represents  the  last  statement 
of  the  German  Government  in  this  dispute.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  semi-official  organ  seeks  to  defend  the  reports 
of  Pourtalis  against  the  L^gli*ih  dhnenti*  and  refers  on 
this  occasion  to  a  statement  made  by  Grey  in  his  famous 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  8rd,  1914, 
on  the  attitude  assumed  by  England  towards  the  French 
Republic  during  the  Moroccan  crisis  of  1906.  Grey 
considers  the  possibility  which  then  existed  of  an  out- 
break of  war  between  Germany  and  France  and  gives  the 
following  statement  of  the  attitude  which  he  then  assumed  : 

I  said  then  that  I  could  promise  nothing  to  any  foreign  Power 
unless  it  was  subsequently  to  receive  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
public  opinion  here  if  the  occasion  arose.     I  said,  in  my  opinion,  if 

war  was  forced  upon  France  then  on  the  question  of  Morocco a 

qiiestion  which  had  just  been  the  subject  of  asroemcnt  between 
this  country  and  France,  an  agreement  exceedingly  popular  on  both 
sides— -that  if  out  of  that  agreement  war  was  forced  on  France  at 
that  time,  in  my  view  public  opinion  in  this  country  would  have 
rallied  to  the  material  support  of  France. 

This  statement  of  Grey's  is  quoted  by  the  NorddeuUehe 
Allepneine  Zeitung  which  then  adds  the  observation : 
"  This  statement  is  so  much  in  agreement  with  Pourtal&s 
report  on  Grey's  utterance  that  its  authenticity  is  beyond 
dispute."  This,  be  it  observed,  means  that  Grey  promised 
Russia  his  military  support  during  the  Bosnian  crisis. 
Grey  energetically  denies  this  and  produces  dociunents 
in  support  of  his  statements.  Now,  however,  the  proba- 
bility of  the  German  accusation  is  supposed  to  be  proved 
by  a  statement  which,  by  Grey's  own  admission,  he  gave 
to  the  French  Government  during  the  Moroccan  conflict 
of  1906.  Thb  would  all  be  very  fine  and  very  ingeniously 
contrived,  if  there  were  not  a  snag  in  the  business.     The 
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tiug  IS  that  Grey  s  statement,  as  given  in  the  Nwddeutaehe 
AUtenmne  ZeUung,  is  falsified  in  the  most  decisive  point 
on  which  the  whole  matter  depends.  They  have  in  fact 
neither  more  nor  less,  omitted  the  interpolated  clause 
quoted  above  a  question  which  had  just  been  the  subject 
or  agreement  between  this  country  and  France,  an  airree- 
ment  exceedingly  popular  on  Ijoth  sides."  It  is  on  this 
interpolated  cUuse  that  the  whole  matter  turns.  Tlis  is 
the  sahent  point  of  Grey's  statement.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  during  the  critical  days  of  1914,  in  all  his 
TOnversations  with  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Entente 
I'owers,  Grey  had  constantly  emphasised  the  difference 
between  the  previous  Franco-German  Moroccan  conflict 
w  I- L  ,/*?**'"8  Austro-Serbo-Russian  dispute.  The 
IfingUsh    Mimster    constantly    emphasised    the    foUowino 

ESriw  ^TJf''  •  J*u  ''•*"»**on'  he  said  in  effect,  was  theS 
entirely  different,  then  the  question  was  one  of  a  conflict 
Which  directly  affected  France,  a  conflict  on  account  of 
Morocco  which  by  the  Treaty  of  1901  wc  had  granted 
and  guaranteed  to  the  French  Republic  as  a  sphere  of 
interest.  At  that  time  wc  were  obliged,  should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  to  support  France  by  force  of 
arms  in  the  vindication  of  her  interests  in  Morocco.  That 
was  the  situation  then.  To-day,  however,  the  question  is 
one  of  a  dispute  in  which  France  is  primarily  in  no  wav 
interested,  a  dispute  arising  out  of  the  rivalry  between 
Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Balkans  in  which  France  may 
ultimately  be  involved  merely  as  the  ally  of  Russia.  In 
this  dispute  England  at  the  outset  does  not  feel  called 

«^^!^  i""  V^^l'  "if*'^  'f ^'  ^"^  '*^"*^  J'^n*'^  her  military 
support ;  England  is  free  from  any  obligation,  and  in  any 
decision  she  may  take,  she  will  be  guided  only  by  English 
interests.  In  various  places  in  my  first  book  and  in  this 
my  second  book  I  have  elucidated  the  attitude  thus  adopted 
oy  Urey,  and  have  cited  many  documents  confirmina  it 
(see  J  accuse,  page  249  et  seq. ;  The  Crime,  Volume  1,  Chapter 
I'- ;  Blue  Book,  Nos.  87,  116,  119).  ^ 

-«3ti.  ^?u**'^*'"*^'9"  between  the  Moroccan  question 
!f  lfl2?,.nS^^S?^*'ll^i5°"'*'^^'''^  appeared  in  the  conflicts 
»nJ^f^  ^\f'  **?'***'  °^  *'?""^'  fo"^  *he  conflict*  of  1906 
and  1908  as  well.     In  1906  there  was  ^  Moroccan  conflict- 
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i"i  ?f®'x.*  Balkan  conflict.  It  is  therefore  a  deliberate 
falsification  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  draw  from  Grey's 
aUi^de  in  1906  conclusions  as  to  his  attitude  in  1908 
as  Herr  von  Bethmann's  semi-official  organ  endeavours 
to  do.  No  one  would  venture  to  make  such  an  attempt 
unless,  counting  on  uncritical  readers,  he  suppressed  the 
above  decisive  intervening  sentence  which  deflnitely 
pomts  to  the  special  peculiarity  of  the  case  of  Morocco, 
and  unless  he  thus  feigned  an  identity  between  the  Moroccan 
and  Balkan  conflicts  which  Grey  expressly  rejected  in  all 
his  statements.  This  suppression,  beyond  doubt  deliberate 
and  intentional,  is  now  naUed  down.  And  this  suffices 
to  dispose  of  the  alleged  demonstration  that  it  is  probablv 
a  true  statement  that  in  1908  Grey  promised  Russia  his 
military  support.  Indeed,  the  contrary  proposition  is 
rather  proved,  and  Grey's  assertion  that  in  1908-09  he 
promised  Russia  only  his  diplomatic  support  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  Bethmann's  quotation— that  is  to  say  by  the 
complete  and  not  the  mangled  quotation.  Looked  at 
ftom^  the  point  of  view  of  the  true  situation  of  affairs 
treys  action  appears  entirely  consistent  from  1906  to 
1914;  in  1906  there  was  a  Moroccan  conflict,  and  therefore 
mUitary  support  might  ultimately  be  extended  to  France 
on  account  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of 

*5*;u  *"*  ^^l  ?°**  *®1*  *h«"  ^ere  fialkan  conflicts, 
and  therefore  diplomatic  support  merely  was  extended  to 
Russia  and  France,  fiiU  freedom  of  action  being  reserved 
for  England,  and  intervention,  should  it  take  place,  would 
only  be  m  accordance  with  the  demands  of  English  interests. 
•  •  •  • 

Prince  Billow  in  his  most  recent  book,  Deutsche  Politik, 
also  expressly  points  out  (page  84)  that  "  from  the  time  of 
the  Cnmean  war  until  the  outbreak  of  the  worid-war, 
*.ngland  entered  into  no  alliance  with  any  continental 
fower,  and  adds  with  reference  to  Grey's  speech 
m  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  8rd,  1914  (which  he 
errosieously  assigns  to  August  4th) : 

EiSr^H^iSlnil*  T  °*  1^*^  *"'  ^°-8"«^  AlmiBter.  still  declared  that 
w^ 5^^,^?fl  ?*°'  "'^''r^*"-  Pos'tion  dependent  on  allianoes  which 
would  fix  definite  obligations  upon  her.  T.  .  .  The  speech  in  wUoh 
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tne  English  Minietor  sounded  the  tooain  of  war  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
proving  that  up  to  the  last  Ensdand  had  kept  a  froe  hand.  With 
such  care  and  prudence  did  En^and  up  to  the  last  moment  pursue 
a  policy,  even  towards  France,  which  rendered  it  possible  for  her  to 
aot  m  accordance  with  the  logical  consequences  of  her  hitherto 
friMuUy  relations  with  that  country  or  not,  as  she  thought  expedient 
under  the  circumstcmces.' 

It  is  precisely  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  attitude  in  the  Balkan 
crisis  of  1908-09  that  BiUow  appeals  in  verification  of  this 
English  system  of  pursuing  a  non-committal  policy, 
especially  m  regard  to  military  matters.  He  quotes  Grey's 
words  in  the  soeech  in  the  House  of  Commons  above 
mentioned,  which  show  that  even  at  that  time  the  English 
Minister  assumed  towards  Isvolsky  the  same  standpoint 
in  Balkan  affairs  which  he  maintained  in  the  last  Balkan 
crisis  down  to  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Germany  and 
Russia  on  August  1st,  1914 :  diplomatic  support  of  the 
Entente  Powers? — yes,  certainly;  military  support? — 
unconditionally,  no,  because  public  opinion  in  England 
would  never  have  approved  Great  Britain's  participation 
in  a  war  on  account  of  Balkan  interests. 

By  the  classical  testimony  thus  furnished  by  his  pre- 
decessor in  office,  Herr  von  Bethmann's  assertion  that 
Grey  even  at  that  time  (190»-09)  pursued  a  "  militaristic  " 
policy  directed  to  war  is  again  most  cogently  refuted,  as 
indeed  it  is  by  all  the  other  proved  facts  of  the  case.  At 
the  same  time  the  above  sentences  of  the  former  Chancellor 
contain  a  confirmation  of  the  interpretation  which  every 
one  of  impartial  judgment  must  place  upon  the  corres- 
pondence between  Grey  and  Cambon  in  November,  1912, 
namely,  that  the  consultations  of  French  and  English 
military  experts  were  not  in  any  way  intended  to  alter  the 
fundamental  principle  of  English  j)olicy  of  maintaining 
entire  freedom  of  action  in  any  European  conflict  that 
might  arise.  This  confirmation,  coming  from  so  authori- 
tative a  source,  is  of  great  significance.  It  completely 
takes  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  German  apologetic 
literature,   which   unanimously  insists  on  seeing  in  the 

•  [English  translation :  Imperial  Gtrmany,  pages  32,  33,      Cassel 
and  Co.] 
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correspondence  of  1912  a  proof  of  the  Anglo-Franco-Russian 
aggressive  conspiracy.  Even  Herr^elfferich  de^S 
S?.w!T  *^f^J^^  P'^^  to  this  correspondence,  wid 
draws  from  it  the  concfusion  "  that  the  BritSh  and  French 
gen«al  and  naval  staffs  had  for  years  elaWed  and 
agrewi  upon  plans  for  common  action  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Sn?«:?^  ^f  no  doubt  against  whom  these  common 
p^ans  could  alone  have  been  directed."  »    As  will  be  seen, 

tifSn.  fi?^''^*l'"^y  ''^•^  these  mUitary  consul' 
SKSSv.  f  •"'  »^?»tiou  to  j^ve  effect  ultimately  to  an 
offensive  action,  whereas  Grey  in  reality,  accordina  to  the 
sense  and  the  text  of  his  letter  of  November  3   1912 

?,n  "VJ^'^H  Pr'^'*'  ^^^^"^^"^  assistance  against  an  un-* 
provoked  attack  by  a  third  Power,  but  eveTin  this  cS^ 
maintained  freedom  of  decision  : 

reirie^h^T^  been  understood  that  .uch  consultation  dooa  not 
tSfr»h^h«/^°°I  ?'  •"**^*'  Government  to  decide  at  any  future 
2SLd  tW^  ^„^'  '^u\^°  'I?"*  ^^  °*'»«'  by  armed  force.  We  S 
•greed  that  consultation  between  experts  is  not.  and  ought  notrlo 
be  regarded  as  an  engagement  that  commits  either  Govermnent  t« 
action  m  a  contingency  that  ha.  not  yet  arisTn  «d  ^;;|X'^SL 

« Jo  iH'  PT*P  *^^  V^""  ^  '''e^rfy  expressed  that  the 
consultation  between  the  experts  was  not  in  any  caSe 

cm  rT^f  ""^?^^'«*lr  °".*r  *^°  Governments  to  «^y 
course    of    action.     Nevertheless    Heir    von    Helfferich 
making  use  even  of  the  same  words,  speaks  of  "  rcommorl 

Secretary  of    bate  consider  that  the  equally  astute  Endish 

to  nrov^th^f  J'^Pr''r«»**''y  colleagues  a  document 
to  prove  that  he  had  not  committed  himself,  when  in  fact 
wJri^u"*  contains  such  a  commitment?  The  mere 
oSinol  L  correspondence  was  so  communicated  in  that 
cntical  hour  on  Auaust  8rd.  and  the  fact  that  at  the  same 
time  Grey  observed  that  on  the  precedinff  day  ^AueSt 

Pr^S  i^?  •^^**°'Ik  ""^  ^?''  *^^  '^"^  time  been  assumed  by 
th«  irS?^  •"'  '"  *^«?J<^»v«s,  prove  the  erroneousness  and 
the  arbitranness  of  the  enlarged  interpretation  adopted 

»  Helfferich  :   Th4  Genuit  ofth*  Great  War.  page  26. 
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by  Helfferich  and  his  comrades.  Billow's  account  gives 
the  quietus  to  Helfferich's  thesis.  According  to  Bulow, 
England  had  to  the  last  maintained  a  free  hand.  England 
therefore  was  not  pledged  to  give  any  military  support, 
either  in  1914,  or  in  1912,  or  ia  1908.  She  pursued,  not  a 
policy  of  M'ar,  but  a  policy  of  peace. 


The  Chancellor  with  the  Iron  Forehead 

The  Nerddeuische  Allgemeine  Zeitung  has  the  temerity 
to  conclude  its  falsifying  article  with  a  bombastic  apos- 
trophe to  the  English  Minister,  to  brand  "  his  policy  which 
has  been  proved  by  the  Chancellor  to  have  been  mili- 
taristic ....  as  expressed  in  the  whole  policy  pursued  by 
the  Entente  against  Germany  during  his  ten  years'  conduct 
of  the  Foreign  Office  "  and  to  attach  to  him  the  stigma  : 

"  Thus  Grey  remains  in  history  as  one  of  those 
who  are  chiefly  guilty  of  the  war.  No  protestations 
of  his  love  of  peace  and  of  i.s  good  intention  can 
free  him  from  this." 

The  man  who  ventures  to  write  this  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  his  semi-official  hacks  is  the  man  who,  as  the 
responsible  leader  of  German  policy,  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  Grey's  activitv  in  the  cause  of  peace  during 
the  London  Conference  of  Ambassadors ;  he  is  the  man 
whose  Secretary  of  State,  Jagow,  emphasised  in  extremely 
cordial  terms  the  Anglo-German  action  on  behalf  of  peace, 
which  was  then  carried  through  in  complete  agreement 
and  mutual  trust ;  he  is  the  man  who  received  the  repeated 
attempts  made  by  England  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
in  political  and  naval  matters,  the  man  who  was  a  witness 
of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  English  Minister  in  the 
summer  of  1914  to  maintain  peace  and  recognised  this  in 
his  own  official  publications.  This  man  dares  to  accuse 
the  English  friend  of  peace  of  pursuing  a  militaristic 
poll"  /,  representing  him  as  one  of  those  chiefly  guilty  of 

-  war. 

Verily  for  this  an  iron  forehead  is  required. 
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hi^J^rr  ^?^  ^°?«  *^*  ."P  **>«  quertion  of  providing 
hwtoncal  desenptions  for  the  leading  acton  in  tks  worS 
drama-we  have  akeady  got  "the  Victor  of  Longwy" 
Sf  ♦Kf?!S?"''~n  °'  WawaW-I  should  like  to  p^S»e 
^tti™  S^?"°''  ^r  i^^*?  Bethmann  HoUw^^on  the 
pattern  of  Gdtz  von  Berlichingen  of  the  Iron  Hand  the 
honorary  title  of  "  the  ChanceuS  of  the  Iron  FowhSad." 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    ANGLO-GERMAN    NEGOTIATIONS    FOR   AN 
UNDERSTANDING.     (1909-1912) 

Fbom  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have  seen  the  futility 
of  the  charge  that  in  the  European  conflicts  in  the  last 
stages  of  history  before  the  war  England  did  not  sincerely 
labour  on  behalf  of  peace. 

A  similar  charge  has  recently  been  brought  by  writers 
on  the  side  of  Germany  with  reference  to  the  direct  Anglo- 
German  negotiations  for  an  understanding  which  took  place 
between  1909  and  1912  and,  as  is  well  known,  ended  in 
failure.  I  have  already  discussed  this  subject  in  detail 
in  J'accuse  (pages  95-106),  but  I  am  obliged  to  return  to 
the  question  here,  as  new  facts  calling  for  renewed  treat- 
ment have  meanwhile  become  public. 

I  may  claim  for  myself  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
in  the  war-literature  of  Germany  to  emphasise  the  true 
significance  of  the  Anglo-German  negotiations  of  1909-12 
in  connection  with  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the 
c^uestion  of  guilt  and  to  subject  tiiem  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion. While  Asquith,  the  English  Premier,  had  already 
touched  upon  these  negotiations  in  his  speech  at  Cardift 
on  October  2nd,  1914,  and  while  Sir  Edward  Cook  had 
discussed  these  matters  in  detail  in  his  pamphlet  How 
Britain  strove  for  Peace,'  a  wilful  silence  was  preserved 
on  the  subject  in  Germany.  In  no  speech  of  the  Chancellor, 
m  no  official  or  semi-official  pamphlet  written  in  justi- 
fication of  Gerrr.any's  cause  was  there  any  mention  of  the 
Anfflo-German  negotiations,  simply  for  the  reason  that  they 
could  not  serve  to  justify  but  only  to  condemn  Germany 
'  London,  1914.  Macmillan  &  Ck>. 
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The  sUence  in  the  German  newspaper  world  was  anW 

my  Dook,  ajid  this  led  to  a  lively  campaiim  in  the  nffioi^ 

a  senes  of  official  statements  by  the  leadinc  minister* 

the  German  and  the  English  Foreign  Offices,  by  mea^rof 
their  te  egraphic  agencies  and  thei?  Press  fully  Ssl^ssed 
then'"'w^«'f*  ""**  enlightened  public  opinion-ilu^h  unW 
imr^rtTnt  v^^f\f  k'^^-^"?  ^  Germany-on  this 
K  H?«.l^  ****  historical  antecedents  of  the  war. 
gT^^^T-  *?T"'".  *'"?.''°*  """"'^  mentioning  the  AnX 
SSS  ?Jf  *:**'°°''  »?  his  pamphlet  on  the  slanderSf  in 
S^.h  ^T^"^  ^  P*'"^'*  *h«  observations  on  the 

KSr^en  S^SS?  "^J^  P"™pH^  °^  t*^*  understanding 
Detween  England  and  Germany.*  I  have  comolied  witfi 
this  invitation,  but  without  deriving  from  It^Sv  1^1; 

Ced^n^"??*;-  Schiemann's  obsT^ations '  on  LTS-* 
longed  negotiations  for  an  understanding  are  alike  suSS- 
ficial  and  tendencious.  being  written  wfth  the  obiSt  of 

S^idSZoJj?*  '"^'^  '^'  ^"«^*»**'  •»  Sess  endei^oui 
rartendmg  over  many  years,  sought  a  political  understand- 

COUHSE  OF  THE   NEGOTIATIONS 

first"  S'iTthST'  ?V*^  l^''''^  ^""y  *^««Jt  with  the 
nrst  part  of  the  negotiations  from  Herr  von  Bethmann 

?9oKL*'*'^*^^''  °f  ***^  ""^^^  «f  ChanceSor  (su3er 
1909)  down  to  Italdane's  mission  (February,  1912)  wS  I 

Tt?nK"?V?uy*'^'°«  **»  «dd  *o  '^hat  I  haVe  there  ^id 
The  object  of  the  negotiations  was  the  propoSonal  Je 
stnction  of  naval  armaments  on  both  sid?s  •    the  ,!i..«' 
position  of  this   restriction   was  a  po  i«cal   a,^£,^ln?" 
which  would  as  far  as  possible  excludeTwir  beSiSnThe 
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two  countries  and  thus  reveal  as  purposeless  the  pre- 
parations on  both  sides.  As  England,  under  the  Unionist 
Blinistr^,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  under  the  Liberal 
Ministries  of  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Asquith,  had 
already  taken  on  every  occasion  the  initiative  towards  a 
restriction  by  treaty  of  naval  construction  in  England 
and  Germany,  but  had  always  failed  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  all  those  in  authoritative  positions  in  Germany  (to 
Prince  Bfllow  must  be  ascribed  a  large  measure  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  increasing  naval  competition),  the 
primary  point  after  the  change  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Chancellorship  was  to  ascertain  what  concessions  Germany 
would  be  prepared  to  make  on  the  subject  of  a  restriction 
in  naval  construction. 

Now  these  concessions  were  unfortunately  of  an  exiguous 
character.  It  is  dear  from  the  material  which  so  far  has 
become  public  that  Germanjr  was  at  no  time  prepared  to 
reduce  by  an  agreement  with  England  her  naval  pro- 
gramme which  was  fixed  by  law,  and  was  constantly 
beii^  increased  in  short  stages.  Nor  was  she  even  prepared 
to  give  the  promise  of  a  suspension,  that  is  to  say  that  there 
would  not  be  a  further  increase  in  her  naval  power.  This 
is  asserted  and  proved  with  the  utmost  definiteness  in 
Cook's  paroohlet,  which  is  compiled  from  official  English 
material,  r  i^  1  it  has  not  been  d;nied  in  any  of  the  German 
official  or  semi-official  statements,  nor  even  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's speech  of  August  19th,  1915,  The  only  offer  which 
Germany  made  as  an  equivalent  for  an  English  obligation 
to  maintain  neutrality  was  a  postponement  in  the  building 
of  new  ships,  that  is  to  say  a  temporary  retardation  in 
construction,  which  however  was  to  be  compensated 
by  a  later  acceleration,  so  that  the  total  number  of  ships 
to  be  constructed  under  the  naval  law,  as  well  as  the  length 
of  tune  required  for  their  construction,  remained  the  same. 
In  his  speech  m  Parliament  in  July,  1910,  Asquith  sum- 
marised the  existing  position  of  the  negotiations  by 
stating  that  the  German  Government  could  not  modify 
or  repeal  their  Naval  Law  without  a  resolution  of  the 
Reichstag,  and  that  a  proposal  to  restrict  the  naval  pro- 
gramme would,  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  German 
Government,    arouse    the    opposition    of   public    opinion 
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in  GennMy.  Herr  von  Betlmuuin  HoUTeff'i  reniir  ♦« 
contents:  the  German  Government  could  not  r^ct 
enter"*";;S'*^'°J-  °'  *^"'  «n''    »*  ^^^  most  they^^ 

n.?-7!L**V*  «'^nti"ly J.nfufficient  promise  of  a  delay  in 
naval  construction,  which  after  all  in  no  way  offered  an  J 

Sis  T*K  y  '^""^y  *^8?^"'*  *h«  '•*«  increase  in  the 
;^1«  '  1***''  '^''y'  ?^n  ^***»**'^  J»'er  (in  May.  1911)  on 
the  frivolous  ground  that  the  shipbuilding  industry  wiich 
had  already  arranged  itself  on  the  baiis  of  a^dSte 
sequence  0/ Government  orders,  must  not  be  embiOTaM«d 
by  a  cancellation  or  retardation  of  orders.    ThT  eSSSS 

tW  r  **  *M  *  *•"*'  ^"^^"^  *«  ^^^  British  AmSSoJ 
™f  k'!?"'^^"  "**  '^^°"^*  <^^"  consent  to  anTZw- 
ment  binding  Germany  not  to  enlarge  her  proaJan£?i 

tf.  £nTlf?^°^  ^"^  t%  German  Govermnenf  dffid  to 
the  English  Government  its  readiness  to  examine  oroDtSids 
for  a  mutual  reduction  of  expenditure^  amXSs 
but  made  the  express  reservation  that  these  d^?«U 

This  offer  of  a  retardation  in  naval  construction  was   as 
has  been  observed,  also  withdrawn.    In  the  spring  onoH 
there  was  therefore  nothing  left  remaining  o?  th?  subiil 
nL^Jr\'fl'T  "^^^^  constituted  the  inmfediate  praS 
nJ^w  °^*i*  Anglo-German  discussions,  namely.  th?ieneS 
problem  of  armaments.     There  was  no  susnension    mf.«l 
fcss  a  reduction,  in  the  German  na^a?  p^JSTmr^^"  There 
was  not  even  a  retardation  in  its  execution      iT  is  a  sdf 
evident  fact  that  under  these  circumstances  the  efforts  fL; 
a  general  political  understanding  were  also  void  of  content 
The  "nmediate  practical  object  of  the  negotiations  whSh 
the  English  Government  hid  pursued  fw  yea?s  wis  ?o 
procure  for  both  countries  an  'alleviation  ofthe  rufnoS^ 
burdens  of  armaments.     The  political  understending  w^ 
Atth."'!;'  P^«,«"PPO««on  of  the  attainment  of  tSs*  end 
At  the  moment  wtien  the  end  pursued  by  England  (an 

'  Cook,  page  26. 
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end,  however,  et^uaUy  in  the  interests  of  Germany)  became 
unattainable  owina  to  Germany's  opposition,  the  political 
presupposition  of  the  aareement  as  to  armaments  was  also 
under  consideration.  It  would  indeed  have  been  insane  or 
absurd,  as  Haldane  rightly  pointed  out  in  his  later  visit 
to  Berlin,  to  establish  by  treaty  a  guarantee  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue 
the  struggle  of  armaments  with  unabated  energy,  as  if 
war  were  every  moment  at  the  door. 

The  negative  attitude  assumed  by  Germany  in  the 
question  of  armaments,  though  no  doubt  interrupted  by 
many  vacillations,  is  not  merely  confirmed  by  English 
sources,  but  was  unreservedly  admitted  by  the  Chancellor 
in  his  speech  of  March  80th,  1911.  While  in  a  speech  in 
Parliament  on  March  18th,  1911,  Grey  had  rightly  referred 
to  the  paradox  that  on  the  one  hand  assurances  of  friend- 
ship were  exchanged,  but  on  the  other  armaments  were 
constantly  being  piled  up  aoainst  each  other,  Herr  von 
Bethmann  Hollweg  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the 
whole  idea  of  a  restriction  of  armaments  was  impracticable, 
since  it  would  be  impossible  to  control  the  observation  of 
the  agreement  by  the  other  party,  and  in  consequence 
nothmg  but  continued  distrust  and  perpetual  friction 
could  arise  from  such  a  treaty. 

^^  Even  Schiemann  is  so  far  in  agreement  with  Cook's 
tendencious  pamphlet  "—as  the  professionally  tendencious 
historian  dares  to  call  the  English  book— that  he  describes 
as  the  utmost  concession  of  the  German  Government  their 
readiness  *'  to  retard  the  tempo  of  the  construction  of  our 
warships."  Thus  even  Schiemann  does  not  maintain  that 
we  ever  professed  our  readiness  to  agree  to  a  suspension 
or  a  dimmution  of  our  armaments.  He  is  silent,  however 
on  a  point  which  Cook  asserts  with  the  utmost  definite- 
ness,  namely,  that  even  the  offer  of  a  temporary  re- 
tardation m  naval  construction  was  withdrawn  in  May, 

"  A  Couple  of  Dekadnouohts.  mork  ok  less  " 
In  view  of  all  that  we  know  with  regard  to  Anglo- 
German  negotiations,  of  all  the  actions  of  the  German 
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Government  Md  the  sUvemcnU  of  Gennan  sUtesmen  in 
the  course  of  these  negotiations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  Germany  never  smcerely  intended  to  submit  to  the 
least  restriction  m  her  naval  armaments,  and  still  less,  of 
course,  m  her  preparations  by  land,  that  it  was  thus  merely 
the  advantages  of  a  pohtical  understanding  with  England, 
the  neutralisation  oY  Great  Britain  inTlf  Europea?  con- 
flicts that  Germany  endeavoured  to  secure,  and  that  she 
never  intended  to  concede  the  equivalent  asked  by  Enirland 
the  restriction  of  naval  armaments.  Even  iei?  von 
Bethmann  Hollweg.  in  his  speech  of  August  19th,  1915. 
lets  this  be  understood  as  distinctly  as  inthe  dear  wordi 
used  in  his  speech  of  March  80th,  1911.  mentioned  above : 

"  I  asked  him  (Haldane)— so  said  the  Chan- 
cellor—whether an  open  understanding  with  us.  an 
understanding  which  would  exclude  not  merely  an 
Anglo-German  war  but  every  European  war.  was 
not  of  more  value  than  a  couple  of  German  Dread- 
noughts, more  or  less." 

Superficially  read,  this  sounds  quite  harmless,  but  in 
reahty  it  qmte  turns  things  uplide  down.  The  sui- 
gestion  for  an  agreement  as  to  armaments  which  Enrfand 
continued  to  put  forward  for  many  years  did  indeelSt 

tur^^  '!r*.?*u*^°"«*»*'  *•»***?  '»«*  the  question  at  issue 
nnT^K  "^  the  couple  of  Dreadnoughte  more  or  less  " 
on  both  sides  with  aft  that  that  involved ;  or  to  express 
It  more  plainly,  that  the  question  involved  was  the  com- 
petition m  naval  armaments  on  both  sides,  that  this 
Sri^iT  ^!?"i5*  ^"«V«»»  point  of  vie-  was  meaningless, 
tWfS  ^'*"'**^?  "°*  *"*^"^  *°  "^tt  :  Germany.^and 
rlJL„«  "«*^»pgh«sne8s  must  be  recr  sed  on  the  side  of 
Germany  as  well,  if  the  same  pacific  int  :i  Jons  existed  there. 
The  purpose  of  the  constant  English  suggestions  was  an 
agreement  on  naval  construction,  under  which  England 
would   maintain   her   actual   superiority   on   the   special 

^.X^nF^""-^  r  ^«Jl>ownV  and  would  leave^The 
Uerman  Empire  her  position  as  the  second  greatest  naval 
Power.     England  regarded  the  ratio  of  16  flO  as  appro- 

£r?*t  fK*'*  •T'*^''^'.  ^  ""^^  °'  '««s  in  correspondence 
with  the  existing  position  of  the  two  naval  Powers     The 
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G«rman   Government   made   the  counter-proposal   of  a 
political  understanding  as  the  basis  of  an  ultimate  agree- 
ment as  to  armaments— in  itself  an  entirely  reas<mable 
suggestion,  and  one  calculated  to  serve  the  cause  of  general 
peace.    Gradually,  however,  during  the  progress  of  the 
nMfotiations,  the  German  Government  showed  itself  so 
refractory  and  so  much  opposed  to  all  positive  proposals 
put  forward  by  England  for  a  restriction  of  armaments 
on   both  sides,  so  vacillatinff  in  her  own  proposals  and 
decuions,  and  finally  so  definite  an  attitude  of  refusal  was 
assumed  that  the  purpose  pursued  by  England  in  the 
negotiations  completelv  receded  into  the  background,  and 
negotiations  were  really  conducted  only  on  the  question 
of  the  German  demand  for  an  agreement  as  to  neutrality. 
The  essential  original  purpose  of  the  negotiatimis  was 
PJ?-i!?,    "**°  the  background  by  the  gentlemen  in  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  with  juggling  dexterity,  and  in  its  place 
was  substituted  another  subject  of  negotiations,  which 
had  a  powerful  interest  for  Germany,  but  was  of  no  interest 
whatever  for  England.    What  was  the  value  for  Great 
Britain  of  a  German  pledge  of  neutrality  ?    If  England 
were  the  aggressor,  the  agreement  would  not  in  any  case 
be  bindinff,  since  obviously  the  pledge  of  neutrality  to  be 
given  by  both  parties  only  contemplated  the  contingency 
m  which   the  other  side  was  not  the  aggressor.    The 
reverse  case,   that  England  should  herself  be  attacked, 
was  and  is,  in  view  of  the  existing  constellation  of  European 
Powers  and  the  geographical  situation  of  Great  Britain,  so 
improbable  that  England  had  not  the  slightest  motive  to 
take  special  precautions  to  meet  this  contingency.    Eng- 
land's interest  in  the  treaty  negotiations  with  Germany 
m  fact  centred  exclusively  in  the^'  couple  of  Dreadnoughts 
niore  or  less."    Herr  von  Bethmann  was  therefore  guilty 
of  an  egregious  perversion  of  the  basis  of  the  negotiations 
when  he  endeavoured  tc  -epresent  to  Haldane.  the  English 
Minister,  that  this  que  aon  of  naval  armaments  was  un- 
important.   The    avoidance    of   a    European    war    was 
certainly  the  final  goal  of  English  policy,  as  it  was  also  the 
feigned  end  of  German  policy.     England,  however,  desired 
at  the  same  time  to  put  an  end  in  peace  to  the  financial 
rum  of  both  States. 

VOL.   It 
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t-ciiMANY's  Last  Woao :    Rxtaboation.  but  not 
RsovcnoN  or  Naval  Constbuction 

Tbf  .  '  otiations  were  prolonged,  with  every  cooecivable 
osiM  tatiuD  on  the  part  of  Germany,  from  1009  to  the 
S1U  :<)"  n  1911,  and  they  were  then  abruptly  interrupted 
i  y  f  i<  roi '  wed  acute  outbreak  of  the  Mcnroccan  conflict. 
h>  r.  1 .«  lile  King  Edward  had  died,  and  the  Liberal  Govern* 
m  It  H  .'^  ( nnflr^ned  in  its  peace  policy  by  a  new  General 
£l'^rtiL)jt.  ^he  M'4-occan  conflict  had  scarcdv  l>een  de- 
frut'  .y  'tr«d  ^^  *'i.»  ^ranco-German  treaty  of  Novonber 
4tl ,  ijn,  v>  h'li  •"'■•:•} ,  ia  his  well-known  speech  of  November 
27t  .,  133:  ii:  itioned  above,  returned  to  the  Anglo- 
Get  iir.n  :ci;  'dtions  and  gave  expression  to  a  lively  hope 
for  a  ffiiiiuJ^  rapprochemeni  between  the  two  Powers. 
Th*  •  rapproch'  i/utU  appeared  to  have  the  most  favourable 

E respects  of  succeeding  when  Lord  Haldane  came  to 
lerhn  in  February,  1912,  not  for  the  purpose,  as  Schiemann 
again  fahdy  states,  of  pacifying  the  sentiment  in  England 
which  was  pressing  for  an  understanding,  though  "  in 
reality  to  reconnoitre,"  but  with  the  honourable  and 
sincere  purpose  of  promoting  as  far  as  possible  the  pro- 
longed efforts  for  an  understanding  made  by  the  Liberal 
English  Government. 

I  have  already  given  in  my  book  (pages  98-108)  an  account 
of  the  course  of  Haldane's  visit.  The  efforts  of  the 
Eneiish  Minister  most  amicably  disposed  to  Germany 
had  perforce  to  come  to  nothing,  since  once  again 
the  essential  purpose  of  the  English  rapprochement,  that  of 
bringing  about  an  agreement  as  to  armaments,  encountered 
in  Berlin  the  same  resistance  as  formerly.  In  vitw  oi' 
recent  experiences  on  the  outbreak  of  war  and  afterwards, 
it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  an  Anglo-German 
agreement  as  to  armaments  found  its  chief  opponents 
not  in  the  office  of  the  Chancellor  but  in  the  Admiralty. 
Just  as  the  influence  of  the  generals  provoked  the  pre- 
cipitous and  portentous  declaration  of  war  against  Russia, 
just  as  the  Tirpitz  party — notwithstanding  the  intervening 
mactivity  of  its  leader — was  finally  in  a  position  to  give 
effect  to  the  ruthless  prosecution  of  the  submarine  war. 
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•xdttsively  on  miliUry  grounds,  regardlesn  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  and  the  probability  of  war  with 
America,*  just  as  in  the  whole  nuuiner  of  German  warfare 
flrom  great  decisions  down  to  the  smallest  incidents  (see 
«.g.,  the  shooting  of  Miss  Cavell,  Captain  Fryatt,  and  similar 
"'Lmitania'  incidents  by  land '^)  it  is  exclusively  the 
military  point  of  view  that  is  decisive,  and  it  is  the  states* 
man  who  must  always  give  way  to  the  generals— so  we 
may  venture  to  assert  that  then  also,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Anrio-German  negotiations,  there  may  have  existed  in  the 
civu  government  a  sincere  will  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
as  to  armaments,  but  that  this  will  was  shattered  on  the 
resistance  offered  by  Herr  von  Tirpitz  and  his  followers. 
It  is  only  on  this  aMiumption  that  it  is  possible  to  explain 
the  everlasting  oscillations  between  concessions  and  with- 
drawals, between  proposing  and  refusing  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  as  to  armaments ;  only  thus  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  later  watf  mg  down  of  what  had  already  been 
positively  promised  at  an  earlier  stase,  only  thus  the 
difficulties  and  the  contradictions  in  tne  attitude  of  the 
C  hancellor,  who  <m  the  one  hand  sincerely  pursued  a  political 
understanding  with  England,  but  on  the  other  hand,  in 
tcfnsequence  of  the  resistance  of  naval  circles,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  make  any  kind  of  concession  in  the  question  01 
armaments. 

The  German  offer  of  a  temporary  retardation  in  naval 
construction  is  characteristic  of  this  everlasting  oscillation. 
That  any  more  far-reaching  concession  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many was  excluded  is  express!  ;■  admitted  by  Schiemann, 
who  speaks  of  "  the  definite  refusal  of  Germany  to  give 
up  the  naval  programme  approved  by  the  Reichstag." 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  pron  use  )f  th«  '  mporary 
retardation  in  naval  construction  was  withdra  in  May, 
1911.  It  was.  however,  renewed  on  theoccai-ion  ol  riuidane's 
visit  and  afterwards,  although  no  with  the  further 
restrictive  addition  that  in  the  first  place  the  most  recent 
naval  law  must  be  taken  as  tiie  basi>  of  the  agr«  ment, 
and  secondly  that  there  could  ?•«  n  question  of  a  binding 
or  a  written  agreement  but  oni  •  of  an  oral  understanding. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  d.  )1()  natic  jnaterial  (which  is 
*  Which  hM  mei' "while  i  •-come  a  reality. 
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restricted  to  what  has  become  public  poperty,  since  I  have 
no  special  information  at  my  disposal)  the  last  word  which 
Germany  spoke  in  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  arma- 
ments was  the  following  offer  of  an  oral  agreement  (with  a 
refusal  to  give  it  in  a  written  form) : 

No  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Crerman  fleet  as 
provided  for  by  the  most  recent  Naval  Law  of  1912. 

No  guarantee  against  this  being  increased  at 
a  later  date.  Adherence  to  the  prescribed  time  for 
total  completion  and  only  a  temporary  retardation 
in  the  construction  of  new  units. 


England's  Neutrauty  as  an  Equivalent 

Proceeding  from  this  basi^  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider 
the  equivalent  which  Germany  demanded  from  Enidand 
with  reference  to  her  neutrality  in  European  conflicts. 
The  question  of  these  equivalents  has  been  so  fully  and 
extensively  discussed  in  the  official  and  semi-official  Press 
in  both  countries  as  well  as  in  the  statements  of  leading 
statesmen  th'^t  there  can  now  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  state  of  affairs.  Since,  in  contradistinction  to 
Herr  Schiemann,  I  am  accustomed  to  the  methods  of 
scientific  investigation,  I  cite  herewith  the  sources  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  position  must  be  determined  : 

1.  Sir  Edward  Cook's  pamphlet :  How  Britain  Strove  for 
Peace  (Macmillan  A;  Co.). 

2.  Taccuae  (pages  90-108). 

8.  Lord  Haldane's  speech,  July  5th,  1915. 

4.  Answer  of  the  NorddetUgche  AUgemeine  Zeitung  to 
this  sjpeech,  July  18th,  1915. 

5.  Speech  of  the  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann  HoUweg, 
August  19th,  1915. 

6.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  answer,  published  by  Reuter's 
Bureau  on  August  26th,  1915. 

7.  Publication  of  the  English  Foreign  Office  of  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1015  (Reuter's  Bureau). 

8.  Answer  of  the  Norddeutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung  to 
this  publication,  September  8th,  1915. 
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The  preceding  summary  shows  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  publications  beaiing  on  this  question  had  alrouly 
taken  place  before  the  appearance  of  the  Slanderer  pamphlet. 
Nevertheless,  the  man  or  the  "  method  of  scientific  investi- 

Stion "  in  no  way  considers  the  crucial  points  of  the 
ipute  and  its  important  details.  He  entirely  ignores 
the  real  sroirnds  which  caused  the  failure  of  the  neg^otia- 
tions,  and  is  content,  in  his  now  familiar  method  of  falsifica- 
tion, to  tamper  and  remodel  the  text  of  the  English  proposal 
for  an  understanding,  until  he  succeeds  in  producing  the 
reverse  of  its  true  meaning. 

The  following  is  the  position  as  revealed  by  the  accounts 
of  the  two  Governments  concerned,  which  in  this  case 
are  for  once  in  agreement  in  essential  matters. 

I. 

The  first  proposal  made  by  the  Chancellor  von  Bethmann 
Hollweg  to  Lord  Haldane  (beginning  of  February,  1012) 
was  imrestrictedly  to  the  effect  that  in  every  war  in  which 
one  of  the  two  contracting  parties  became  entangled  with 
one  or  more  Powers,  the  other  contracting  party  would 
observe  at  least  a  benevolent  neutrality  ana  would  use 
its  utmost  endeavours  for  a  localisation  of  the  conflict. 

TUs  proposal  was  rejected  by  Lord  Haldane  in  Berlin 
as  too  far-reaching,  since  it  obliged  the  contracting  parties 
to  neutrality ;  and  that,  moreover,  a  benevolent  neutrality, 
even   if  the  other   contracting   party   had   intetaionally 

Erovoked  war.  It  does  not  require  any  further  proof  that 
y  accepting  this  Grcrman  proposal  Enffland  would  have 
delivered  herself  over  to  Germany  with  bound  hands,  and 
that  merely  by  concluding  such  a  treaty  she  would  have 
repudiated  France  and  Russia,  her  'Entente  friends. 
Germany,  in  alliance  with  Austria,  would  have  been  able 
to  let  loose  on  the  Continent  any  war  that  served  her 

fiurposes ;  she  would  have  her  back  free  on  the  north, 
ndeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  within  the  limits  of  benevolent 
neutrality,  England  would  even  have  had  to  side  with 
Germanv ;  she  would  have  been  politically  isolated, 
excluded  from  the  concert  of  European  Great  Powers, 
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and  she  would  have  made  it  possible  and  even  assisted 
Gennany,  her  rival  for  world-power,  to  become  in  the 
first  place  all-powerful  on  the  Continent,  so  that  she  might 
later  undertake  the  famous  decisive  struggle  with  Great 
Britain,  the  "  settlement  of  the  account '°  mth  England, 
of  which  Treitschke  and  his  disciples  have  dreamed  and 
written  for  a  generation.  This  was  the  reason  which  led 
Lord  Haldane  without  consulting  the  London  Govern- 
ment, to  reject  the  first  German  proposal  for  neutrality. 

n. 

In  consequence  of  Haldane's  refusal  the  Chancellor 
modified  his  formula  for  an  understanding,  and  in  this 
modified  foim  it  was  submitted  by  Haldane  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Ministry  in  London.  The  modified 
German  proposal  was  published  verbatim  by  the  English 
Foreign  Office  on  September  1st,  1916,  and  discussed  in 
detail  by  the  NorddeiOsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  on  September 
8th,  although  the  English  text  was  not  in  any  way  disputed 
or  impugned. 

The  second  German  formula  runs  as  follows  : 

1.  "The  high  contracting  parties  assure  each 
other  mutually  of  their  desire  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 

2.  They  will  not  either  of  them  make  or  prepare 
to  make  any  (unprovoked)  attack  upon  the  oUier, 
or  join  in  any  combination  or  design  against  the 
other  for  purposes  of  aggression,  or  become  party 
to  any  plan  or  naval  or  military  enterprise  alone  or 
in  combination  with  any  other  Power  directed  to 
such  an  end,  and  declare  not  to  be  bound  by  any 
such  engagement. 

8.  If  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
becomes  entangled  in  a  war  with  one  or  more 
Powers  in  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
aggressor,*  the  other  party  will  at  least  observe 
towards    the    Power    so    entangled    a    benevolent 

'  [The  German  text  givea  here :  "  in  which  it  is  not  the  aggreMor."] 
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neutrality,  and  will  use  its  utmost  endeavour  for 
the  localisation  of  the  conflict.  If  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  is  forced  to  go  to  war  by 
obvious  provocation  from  a  third  party,  they  bind 
themselves  to  enter  into  an  exchange  of  views 
concerning  their  attitude  in  such  a  conflict. 

4.  The  duty  of  neutrality  which  arises  out  of 
the  preceding  article  has  no  application  in  so  far 
as  it  may  not  be  reconcilable  with  existing  aoree- 
ments  which  the  high  contracting  parties  have 
already  made. 

5.  The  making  of  new  agreements  which  render 
it  impossible  for  either  of  the  parties  to  observe 
neutrality  towards  the  other  beyond  what  is  pro- 
vided by  the  preceding  limitation  is  excluded  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  in  Article  2. 

6.  The  high  contracting  parties  declare  that 
they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  differences 
and  misunderstandings  arising  between  either  of 
them  and  other  Powers." 

This  proposal  also  was  refused  by  the  ""ish  Govern- 
ment as  too  far-reachina,  chiefly  because  paragraph  4 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  the  German  Government, 
which  was  united  with  Austria  and  Italy  by  positive 
alliances,  to  refiise  her  neutrality  on  the  grouna  of  the 
obligations  imposed  by  these  alliances,  whereas  England 
on  the  other  hand,  which  was  not  united  to  any  European 
Power  by  an  alliance,  would  have  been  compelled  in  all 
European  conflicts  to  observe  neutrality  in  favour  of 
Germany.  As  the  storm  centre  of  Europe,  from  which 
the  hurricane  of  war  constantly  threatenna  to  break,  was 
the  south-east,  more  especially  the  Balkans,  and  as  in  all 
these  questions  it  was  Austria  that  was  priir;arily  inter- 
ested, England  had  to  reckon  with  the  possibility,  or 
indeed  the  probability,  of  an  outbreak  of  war  in  which 
Austria  would  be  involved  and  Germany  would  be  pledged 
to  give  Austria  military  support.  Any  war  of  this  nature 
would  present  the  danger  of  European  complications  in 
which  England — notwithstanding  that  her  own  interests 
might  be  affected — would  be  obliged  to  stand  aside  as  an 
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inactive  spectator,  if  she  had  accepted  the  German  proposal 
rahty.  *^    ^ 


m. 

The  English  Government  now  made  the  foUowinff 
counter-proposal  (March  14th,  1012) : 

"England  wUl  make  no  unprovoked  attack 
upon  Germany,  and  pursue  no  aggressive  policy 
towards  her.  Aggression  upon  Germany  is  not  the 
subject,  and  forms  no  part  of  any  treaty,  under- 
standmg  or  combination  to  which  England  is  now  a 
party,  nor  will  she  become  a  party  to  anythino  that 
has  such  an  object." 

The  German  Government  in  their  turn  now  found  this 
proposal  unacceptable,  and  for  the  remarkable  reason, 
advanced  by  the  Norddeut^che  Allgemeine  Zeitung  and  the 
Chancellor  ahke,  that  the  English  assurances  represented 

what  was  self-evident  in  the  mutual  relations  of  civilised 
btates,  and  that  consequently  "  the  promise  to  refrain 
from  such  attacks  could  not  very  well  furnish  the  substance 
of  a  solemn  treaty."  This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  reason— 
a  reason  which,  if  true,  designates  the  whole  competition 
m  armaments  as  an  act  of  insanity,  the  whole  of  the 

S.nwc^jjT'^?  ^'*^r^^»i\^  humbug,  and,  above  all. 
shows  that  the  explanation  of  the  present  war  as  a  preventive 
or  defensive  war  is  a  criminal  invention.  If  in  fact  un- 
provoked attacks  are  neither  customary  nor  conceivable 
among  civilised  States,  why  have  the  States  of  Europe 
which  surely  must  all  be  counted  among  the  civilised 
S»tA,es,  been  arming  agamst  each  other  for  half  a  centurv 
on  u.:^  enormous  scale  ?  Why  did  Germany  break  all 
records  m  these  military  preparations  by  land,  besides 
bemg  on  the  pomt  of  approaching  English  naval  power 
on  s«i  ?  I  thought  that  Germany  and  her  allies  were 
entirely  lovers  of  peace.  If  it  is  "  self-evident  »  that 
this  was  also  true  of  other  civilised  States,  what  was  the 
«.!^"of*oii  *^^  military  preparations,  of  the  financial 
rmn  of  all  nations,  of  the  everlasting  friction  and  tension 
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which  in  a  large  measure  originated  in  these  military 
preparations  ? 

To  ptursue  the  argument,  did  not  our  Pan-German  and 
militaristic  Press — and  similarly  the  corresponding  Press 
in  other  countries — constantly  make  use  of  the  danger 
of  an  attack  from  the  opposing  group  of  Powers  ?  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  all  the  constantly  increasing  demands 
for  the  army  and  the  navy  were  explained  by  reference 
to  this  danger  ?  Is  not  the  present  war  ofHcially  described 
as  a  defence  against  a  present  attack,  although  semi- 
officially and  confidentially  it  is  deceitfully  presented  to 
the  unfortunate  German  people  as  a  war  of  prevention 
against  a  future  attack  ?  How  is  all  this  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  present  assertion  of  the  Chancellor  that  an 
En^ish  guarantee  against  an  attack  given  by  treaty  was 
of  no  value,  because  such  an  attack  "  was  not  customary 
among  civilised  States  "  ?  The  naval  preparations  made 
on  both  sides  by  Germanv  and  England  would  indeed 
have  been  meaningless  if  tneir  purpose  was  not  security 
gainst  the  contingency  of  war.  If,  then,  the  contingency 
of  war  were  excluded  by  treaty,  this  would  not  have  been 
something  that  was  self-evident,  but  would  have  consti- 
tuted the  removal  of  the  presupposition  on  which  arma- 
ments rested  ;  it  would  have  created  the  ground,  on  which 
alone  an  agreement  as  to  armaments  could  be  concluded, 
the  tension  between  the  two  countries  removed  and  a 
peaceful  rapprochement  made  possible. 


IV. 

Meanwhile  the  German  Government  had  modified  their 
first  proposal  and — as  it  appears  (it  is  not  possible  on  the 
existmg  material  to  arrive  at  an  exact  determination 
the  position  on  this  r>oint)— they  omitted  the  clav 
providing  for  exceptions  in  the  first  German  proposai, 
which  had  rightly  caused  offence  in  London.  The  new 
German  proposal  was  as  follows  : 

"  Should  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
be  entangled  in  a  war  with  one  or  more  Powers,  in 
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which  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  aflgressor,  the  other 
party  will  at  least  observe  toward  it  a  benevolent 
neutrality,  and  will  use  its  utmost  endeavour  for 
the  localisation  of  the  conflict.  The  high  con> 
tracting  parties  pledge  themselves  to  arrive  mutually 
at  an  understandiiur  as  to  their  attitude  should  one 
of  them  '  e  compefied  to  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  open  provocation  of  a  third  party  "  (see  the 
Nordaeuticke  AUgetneine  Zeitung  of  July  18th  and 
the  Chancellor's  speech  of  August  19th,  1915). 

Observe  the  peculiar  and  surprising  phraseology,  pro- 
duced in  the  same  terms  by  the  semi-official  paper  and  the 
Chancellor :  "  A  war  in  which  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
other  contracting  party  is  the  aggressor."  What  does 
this  mean  ?  It  means  something  negative,  not  positive  : 
England  is  pledged  to  neutrality  (and  conversely  Germany 
in  the  like  case)  in  every  war  in  which  it  cannot  be 
definitely  said  that  Germany  has  attacked,  but  in  which 
with  just  as  little  certainty  it  can  be  stated  that  Germany 
has  been  attacked,  in  other  words,  in  which  the  question, 
attack  or  defence,  must  be  answered  with  a  "  rum  liquet." 
While  England  wished  to  guarantee  her  neutrality  in 
every  unprovoked  attack  on  Germany  by  other  Powers, 
Germanyls  efforts  were  directed  to  extending  this  guarantee 
to  the  case  in  which  the  question  whether  Germany  had 
been  attacked  or  was  herself  the  aggressor,  remained 
unanswered  or  undecided. 

The  extension  thus  desired  by  Germany  was  of  enormous 
importance.  The  question  of  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  origin  of  a  war,  the  question  which  of  two 
belligerent  parties  is  the  aggressor  and  which  is  the  party 
attacked,  is  not  always  so  obvious  and  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine as  it  is  in  the  present  war,  which  Germany  and 
Austria,  without  any  provocation  and  without  any  com- 
pellins  reason,  intentionally  and  wantonly  provoked  by 
two  declarations  of  war,  the  one  against  Serbia  and  the 
other  against  Russia.  In  most  wars  it  is  very  difficult  to 
decide  who  is  the  aggressor  and  who  is  the  defender,  since 
both  parties  are  interested  in  appearing  to  the  world  as 
morally  innocent;    they  consequently  seek  to  obliterate 
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the  question  of  euilt  so  far  as  possible,  actii^  on  the  cele- 
brated recipe  of  "mixing  the  cards"  which  Bernhardi 
recommended  so  candidly  and  so  naively  to  the  German 
Government.  It  is  not  every  Government  that  is  so 
dmnsy  in  deceit  as  the  Berlin  and  the  Viennese  Govern- 
ments have  shown  themselves  to  be.  A  man  like  Bismarck 
woidd  have  been  hard  to  convict  of  the  famous  falsification 
of  the  Ems  telegram  if  he  had  not  himself,  with  the  brutality 
of  genius,  made  it  known  to  the  world.  In  short,  the  wars 
in  which  the  question  of  guilt  remains  obscure  and  in  doubt 
are  more  munerous  than  those  in  which  it  can  be  determined 
as  clearly  as  in  the  present  war.  Germany  would,  however, 
have  got  the  advantage  of  all  these  doubtful  cases  on 
Bethmann's  formula  :  "  a  war  in  which  it  cannot  be  said." 
In  ill  those  cases  in  which  it  could  not  be  definitely  asserted 
and  proved  that  Germany  was  the  aggressor,  in  all  doubtful 
cases,  Engkmd  was  to  observe  a  neutrality  and,  moreover, 
a  benevwent  neutrality ;  only  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
the  question  of  guilt  had  to  be  decided  clearly  and  un- 
ambiffuously  agamst  Germany,  would  England  have  been 
justified  in  departing  from  her  neutrality. 

It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  the  astute  English 
Government  did  not  accept  this  proposal.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  Herr  von  Bethmann  endeavoured  to 
entice  them  into  this  trap.  This  is  an  illuminating  fact. 
If  the  only  object,  then,  pursued  by  the  Berlin  Government 
was  reajly  to  obtain  protection  against  aggressive  wars  in 
which  England  might  participate,  the  English  formula 
of  neutndity  was  b^und  to  have  satisfied  them.  But  if 
they  themselves  had  unconfessed  aggressive  designs  and 
at  the  same  time  the  intention  "  so  to  shuffle  the  cards 
that  we  may  be  attacked  by  France,"  *  if  the  German 
Government  were  thus  endeavouring  to  construe  one  of 
those  obscure  cases  in  which  aggression  and  defence  cannot 
very  well  be  distinguished,  they  could  not  have  adopted 
a  better  course  than  to  propose  the  formula  relating  to 
the  war  "  in  which  it  cannot  be  said,"  etc.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  England  also  could  pursue  no  better  course 
than  politely  to  decline  this  formula  with  thanks. 

1  Bernhardi :  Oermany  and  (/te  next  War,  page  280. 
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V. 

TIm  negotiations  thus  returned  to  the  English  propotal 
dted  above  in  Section  III,  which  was  merely  amjdifled  by 
an  introducti<m  correspondinff  to  No.  I  of  the  second 
German  proposal.  This  Engli^  formula,  which  represents 
the  final  pomt  and  the  furthest  step  in  English  concilia- 
tion, I  quoted  in  my  book  (page  101)  verbatim  as  given  by 
Cook  m  English,  and  in  this  case  Schiemann  also  makes 
an  honourable  departure  ttom  his  usual  behaviour,  inas- 
much  as  he  neither  suppresses  nor  falsifies  an  official 
document  but  reproduces  it  textually.  But  here  amin 
the  leopard  cannot,  of  course,  change  his  spots.  The 
falsification  comes  later  in  the  commentary  which  he 
adds    to    the    text. 

The  following  is  the  formula  of  the  English  proposal 
as  it  was  given  by  Grey  to  Count  Mettemich  in  London  : » 

"  The  two  Powers  being  mutually  desirous  of 
securing  peace  and  friendship  between  them,  England 
declares  that  she  will  neither  make  nor  join  in  any 
unprovoked  attack  upon  Germany.  Aggression 
upon  Germany  is  not  the  subject,  and  forms  no  part 
of  any  treaty,  understanding,  or  combination  to 
which  England  is  now  a  party,  nor  will  she  become 
a  party  to  anything  that  has  such  an  object." 

I  have  already  explained  in  my  book  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding observations  that  Germany  might  well  have  been 
satisfied  in  every  way  with  this  English  offer.  The 
English  formula  contains  a  promise  of  non-aggression 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.     England  promi^d  that 

^  In  the  Norddeuttehe  AUptmttM  Zeitvng  of  July  18th,  1915,  the 
formula  m  inacouratelv  and  incompletely  quoted.  The  reproduction 
in  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  {BerKner  Tagd>laU  of  August  20th)  is 
•«o  »r-«>n«ct  and  incomplete,  although  in  such  documents  every 
word  and  every  shade  of  meaning  is  important.  If  these  German 
publications  of  decisive  d^uiunents  were  tested  by  the  standard 
Mplied  by  Helfferich  and  his  companions  to  individual  insignificant 
subsidiary  points  in  large  collections  of  diplomatic  documents  pro- 
duced by  the  other  side,  we  would  everywhere — ^a  ^-lurse  I  refrain 
from  following— presume  the  existence  of  malice  .  .  falsification, 
where  m  fact  there  is  merely  inaccuracy  and  oarele.^       is. 
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she  would  neither  herself  make  an  attack  upon  Germany 
nor  would  she  take  part  in  any  such  attack ;  she  declaured 
that  she  had  concluded  no  treaty,  agreement  or  under- 
standing which  aimed  at  or  permitted  an  attack  on 
Germany ;  she  declared  that  she  would  never  be  a  party 
to  any  combination  of  this  character.  The  oral  ex(uana* 
tions  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  gave  to  Count  Mettemioh 
in  handing  him  this  document  again  expressly  emphasised 
that  British  policy  pursued  no  aggressive  plans  against 
Germany  whatever,  that  France  was  fully  conscious  that 
in  the  event  of  any  attack  upon  Germany  she  would 
receive  no  support  from  En^and,  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  England  could  not  bind  herself  to  be  an  unmoved 
spectator  of  a  German  attack  upon  France,  and  to  promise 
in  advance  her  neutrality  in  all  cases,  even  in  the  event 
of  the  violation  of  coimtries  whose  neutrality  was 
guaranteed.^ 

Only  those  who  themselves  possess  Schiemann's  pro- 
fessional  habits  of  falsification  could  speak  of  the  Macnia- 
vellian  phraseology  of  the  carefully-conceived  English 
formula,  or  maintain  that  the  all-comprehensive  words 
"  treaty,  understanding,  or  combination  "  and  even  the 
most  general  word  that  a  language  contains,  "  anything," 
that  18  to  say,  "  anything  whatever  it  may  be,"  were 
intended  still  to  leave  open  ways  of  escape  K>r  perfidious 
Albion.  According  to  Schiemann  the  oral  conversations 
of  Reval,  the  discussions  between  experts  on  the  English 
and  French  General  Staffs,  were  not  intended  to  fall  under 
the  above  formula.  It  is  self-evident  that  these  oral 
discussions  do  fall  under  the  formula,  for  they  cannot  be 
anything  that  does  not  come  under  the  phrase  a  "  treaty, 
understanding,  combination  or  anything."  The  discus- 
sions of  the  General  Staffs  clearly  do  not  fall  under  the 
formula,  since  they  neither  represented  negotiations 
between  the  Governments,  nor  were  they  directed  to  an 
aggressive  war  against  Germany,  with  which  the  English 
formula  is  exclusively  concerned.  If  the  Anglo-Russian 
conspiracy,  which  the  German  chauvinists  have  invented 
for  their  purposes,  had  been  concluded  at  Reval,  the 
English  formula  of  neutrality  would  have  been  a  lie.     As, 

*  Cook,  page  32. 
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however,  the  allied  Reval  agreements  are  a  lie,  the 
English  formula  was  in  correspondence  with  the  truth. 
The  discussions  between  the  General  Staffs,  directed  to 
meet  the  contingency  of  a  ddiensive  war,  in  no  way  com- 
mitted the  two  Governments,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
and  they  did  not  even  impose  an  obligation  to  ftmUsh 
support  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  a  tnird  party  ;  they 
had,  therefore,  obviously  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  formula  of  neutrality  proposed  by  England. 

The  English  formula  m  its  all-comprehensive  generality 
excluded  any  possibility  of  a  secret  actitm,  any  possibility 
of  an  interpretation  which  would  have  afforded  a  loophole 
for  aggressive  intentions  on  the  part  of  En^and.    England 
is  not  a  party,  nor  will  she  become  a  party,  to  anything 
that  has  for  its  object  an  attack  upon  Germany.    I  invite 
Messrs.  Schiemann  and  Bethmann,  who  consider  that  a 
hidden  interpretation  of  the  English  formula  is  possible, 
to  suggest  to  me  any  phraseology  which  could  better  and 
more  comprehensively  than  the  Englisii  formula  exclude 
every  possibility  of  an  attack  by  En^and  or  her  participa- 
tion in  such  an  attack.    When  Herr  von  Bethmann  says  : 
"  Endand  considers  it  to  be  a  mark  of  special  friendship, 
worthy  of  being  sealed  by  a  solemn  treaty,  that  she  wUl 
not  without  reason  attack  us,  but  she  reserves  her  f^dom 
as  to  what  she  will  do  should  her  friends  decide  to  do  so," 
I  can  only  characterise  this  observation  of  the  leading 
German   statesman   in   the   words  which   he  applies   to 
Asquith's  speech  of  October  2nd,  1914 :    "  It  is  to  me 
incomprehensible  .  .  .  how    a    high    statesman  .  .  .  can 
give  so  incorrect  an  account  of  an  incident  which  is 
accurately  known  to  him,  in  order  to  draw  from  it  con- 
clusions which  are  opposed  to  the  truth."      Bethmann's 
interpretation  of  the  English  formula  is  flagrantly  opposed 
to  the  truth ;    England  did  not  reserve  her  free(K>m  of 
action  in  those  cases  in  which  her  friends  determined  to 
attack  us.     Even  apart  from  the  special  statement  given 
orally  by  Grey  to  Count  Mettemich  in  amplification  of 
the  proposed  formula,  it  was  clear  from  the  unambiguous 
phraseology  of  the  formula  itself  that  England  was  pledged 
to  neutrality  in  the  event  of  France  or  Russia,  or  both 
together,  attacking  Germany. 
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VI. 

It  it  well  known  that  the  Endish  formula  did  not 
■atufy  the  Gennan  Govenunent.  Count  Metternich  was 
c<miiniMioned  to  submit  an  additional  clause  to  the 
Eni^uh  Secretary  of  State,  which  is  given  as  follows  by 
the  Chancellor,  in  agreement  with  the  Norddeut$ehe 
AUgemeine  SHeUung  of  July  18th : 

'*  En^and  will  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
observe  a  benevolent  neutirality  should  war  be 
forced  upon  Germany." 

In  the  event  of  the  En^ish  Government  taking  offence 
at  the  pmnise  oi  benevoUni  neutrali^,  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment  appears  to  have  suagested  to  Count  Metternich  that 
he  might  be  content'withthe  promise  of  mere  neutrality. 
The  chancellor  does  not  mention  this  possible  prop<Mal; 
the  Norddeutfche  AUgxmeine  Zetiung,  however,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  London  Foreign  Office,  aiso  speaks  of  this  con- 
tingent formula.  This  point,  however,  whether  it  should 
be  benevolent  or  simple  neutrality,  is  in  this  question  of 
less  importance.  The  cardinal  point  lies  in  the  German 
demand  that  England  should  also  remain  neutral  in  the 
event  of  a  war  t^ing  forced  on  the  German  people.  So 
far  as  the  question  of  England's  entering  into  a  treaty 
was  concerned,  it  was  on  this  point  that  the  negotiations 
failed.  Even  if  the  English  Government  had  agreed  to 
the  enormous  demand  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
German  additional  clause,  the  negotiations  would  still 
have  failed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  on  the  other  aspect  of 
the  problem — on  the  question,  that  is  to  say,  of  what 
agreement  as  to  armaments  Germany  would  then  have 
been  prepared  to  approve  as  a  return  for  English  neutrality. 
The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  twofold  m  their  nature  : 
on  the  one  hand  Germany  demanded  hoTa  England 
enormous  concessions  in  political  matters,  but  on  the  other 
hand  she  was  only  prepared  to  make  quite  trivial  concessions 
in  the  question  of  naval  armaments. 

What   was   the   significance   of  the   additional   clause 
proposed  by  Metternich  ?     It  meant  neither  more  nor  less 
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than  that  England  would  be  oUi||ed  to  remain  neutral  in 
every  war  in  which  Germany  might  be  involved.     Bv  a 
circuitous  path  it  led  back  to  the  first  formula  which  had 
already  bttn  proposed  to  Lord  Haldane  in  Berlin  and 
flatly  refused  bv  nim,  to  the  effect  that  England  should 
play  the  part  of  an  unconcerned  spectator  in  all  European 
conflicts  m  which  Germany  participated,  that  she  sivould 
give  to  German  Imperialism  coHe  lAanehe  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  position  of  hegemcmy  on  the  Continent  and  for 
the  later  attadi  on  Englimd's  position  as  a  World  Power. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  a  war  that  is  "  forced  upon  " 
a  country  (tmfitxxmmMner  £ri<g)T      Such  a  war  is  an 
aggressive  war  to  which  the  agipressor  has  been  forced  by 
circumstances  which,  in  his  personal  view,  laid  upon  him 
the  necessity,  the  "  compulsion  "  {Zvoant)  of  beginning 
war.     The  view  that  such  a  necessity,  such  a  compulsion, 
existed  u,  of  course,  entirdy  subjective.     In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Hague  Tribunid  faUed,  in  consequence  of  Ger- 
man opposition,  to  become  a  compulsory  court  of  decision 
(even  lor  less  important  disputes),  there  existed  and  exists 
no  authority  in  the  world  which  would  be  justified  or 
c(Hnpetent  to  decide  in  a  binding  manner  the  question 
whether  there  existed  for  the  attacking  State  a  necessity, 
a  compulsion,  urging  him  to  attack.      The  subjective 
decision  of  the  aggressor  that  such  a  case  exists  may  be 
based  upon  the  most  diverse  motives  or,  since  no  one  is 
in  a  position  to  examine  these  motives,  on  the  most  diverse 
pretences.      The  most  fashionable  of  these  motives,  or 
pretences,  is  the  assertion :  The  other  party  was  going 
to  attack  me  ;  in  order  to  frustrate  his  attack  I  am  lK>und 
to  anticipate  him.     France  was  on  the  point  of  violating 
Belgian  neutrality  ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  disadvantages 
which  would  ensue  for  Germany  from  such  an  action  we 
were  obliged  to  anticipate  her.       England,  Russia  and 
France  had  been  for  years  resolved  to  attack  us  on  a 
favourable    opportunity ;     in    order    to    anticipate    this 
dangerous  attack,  we  were  obliged  to  strike  at  the  moment 
most  favourable  to  us.    Serbia  was  on  the  point  of  making 
the  Serbian  parts  of  our  territory  disloyal  oy  Pan-Serbian 
propaganda ;    in  order  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of 
the  monarchy  we  had  to  cnwh  Serbia.     Austria  declares 
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WW  against  Serbia  and  Gemiany  against  Ruuia  5  both 
■je  foroaUy  the  aggressors,  and  eontequently  the  authors 
of  the  European  war.  This  authonWp.  howJver-sonm. 
tite  amiment  of  those  who  contend  that  the  war  was 

for^  upon  us  "-wm  <mly  a  formal  one,  for  in  substanoe 
both  States  were  compeUed  to  play  the  r6k  of  an  antidS^ 
Austeia  to  avoid  dismemberment,  Germany  to  avoid  an 
•muhiUtmg  attack.  The  Austro^Wan.  lie  the  RusJS! 
German  and  conseauently  the  European  war,  were  thus 
wars  which  were  "forced  upon  "  the  two  Central  Powen! 

A  miwh  more  effective  reason  for  a  war  is  of  course  to 
^^JJ^T^  ^^  *  "  reprMcnted  not  as  a  preventive  war  but 
du-eotlv  as  a  war  of^efew*  agamst  an  ictual  attack  which 
has  ti^en  place.  If  we  were  dealing  with  a  real  hon«t 
war  of  defence  on  the  part  of  Gwmiiy.  England^  oa^t 
formula  proposed   by  the   English  GfovSnSSt;  woSd 

K!^.«JT^  •  T*^  .  '"''^"y  P'«^«<i  to  neutraUty. 
England  had, indeed  given  a  promise  that  she  would  ndtha 
nerseir  make  an  attack  upon  Germany,  nor  would  she  ioin 
in  nich  an  attack.  As  is  well  known,  the  German  oSvtm. 
ment  has  succeeded  m  inducin^f  in  the  German  Dcoole  the 

hollf"  K^^^»•''^  •??"  prevaUslo-day.  althSS  Wy  bl 
hoped  that  It  will  not  prevaU  much  lon«r.  that  the 
Imperialistic  war  of  aggression  is  not  merehTa  pr^witive 
war  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  duty  6t  antidoation. 
buta  war  of  defence  brought  a^ut  by  .  predato^ffik! 
From  this  example  it  wilTbe  seen  of  what  en  unscVupuloS 
Government  is  capable  when  it  despises  the  truth  a£d  the 
true  interests  of  t!w  nation,  when  it  is  misledby  Juikeis 
reactionaries  and  mUitarists.      If  the  Imperii^  G Sman 
£TTw  *"l''  '"'^  the  personal  assistance  ofthe  ruler/hw 
been  able  to  reveal  duhonestly  to  the  German  people  as 
tK^f  K  ''tL°'  iix^'^tion.  after  the  pattern  of  1818^lfe  wS 
SSJi^t^K  t°«  "^^^  "^  prepared,  the  war  for  worid- 
power  which  has  been  pursued  and  openly  preached  for 
t^Zy^,  the  Pan-Gcnnans,  how  muT^^er^oSd  it 
Im^k  A^  ^*'"*  *°  bnng  any  war,  no  matter  from  what 
cause  It  had  arisen^  under  the  formula  of  the  war  "  forced 
ui»n     them  which  was  to  pledge  England  to  neutrality. 
If  It  was  found  possible  to  fafeify  the  p Asent  war  of  aXJ: 
sion  mto  a  war  of  defence,  what  war  Sight  not  be  biffil 
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with  the  name  of  a  war  "  forced  upon  "  the  nation — forced 
upon  them  by  any  strategic,  politic*!  or  economic  necessity  ? 
For,  be  it  observed,  the  additi(m  desir  '  by  Herr  yon 
Bethmann  reUtiiw  to  the  war  "  forced  upon  "  a  country 
was  not  restricted  or  specified  in  any  direction.  A  war 
may  be  forced  upon  a  country,  not  merely  by  the  duty 
of  anticipating  a  future  attack  (the  war  of  prevmtion),  but 
also  by  the  necessity  of  a  farther  national  consolidation, 
of  the  development  of  new  industrial  markets,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  narbours  and  approaches  to  the  sea,  of  new 
colonies  for  settlement,  of  new  territorial  possessions  in 
Europe  for  the  strategical  improvement  of  the  frontier,  and 
so  on.  It  may  also  be  "  forced  upon  "  a  country  by 
reasons  for  expansion  of  an  idealistic  nature,  for  example, 
by  the  "national  duty"  (described  in  Italy  as  aacro 
egoismo)  of  uniting  unredeemed  kindred  provinces  to  the 

Seat  community  of  speech  and  race  (irredenta,  Russian 
altic  provinces,  etc.).  In  short,  there  is  no  war  aruing 
from  Imperialistic  tendencies  and  serving  Imperialistic 
ends  which  could  not  be  brought  under  the  formula  of 
wars  "  forced  upon  "  a  countiy  by  strategic,  economic, 
national  or  preventive  reasons. 

A  classical  example  of  this  manner  of  giving  reasons  for 
a  war  is  furnished  by  Bulgaria,  the  most  recent  ally  of  the 
Central  Poweis.  Just  as  the  characteristic  qualities  of  an 
individual  are  best  recognised  b)r  his  caricature,  so  the 
nature  of  the  German  and  Austrian  reasons  for  war  are 
reflected  in  quite  a  diverting  manner  in  the  Bulgarian 
earicature.  As  Rizoff,  the  Bulgarian  Ambassador,  openly 
stated  in  a  long  article,'  the  entry  of  Bulgaria  into  the 
European  war  took  place  with  the  object  of  realising  the 
national  and  political  unity  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  of 
preventing  Serbia  from  becoming  greater  than  Biunria, 
and  uf  keeping  Russia  away  from  Constantinople.  Herr 
Rizoff  does  not  shrink  from  stating  openly  that  nothing 
is  more  natural  "  than  the  attitude  of  Bulgaria  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war ;  she  long  remained  neutral, 
because  she  had  to  make  military  preparations  and  could 
only  intervene  towards  the  end  of  the  war."  In  the  first 
place,  the  King  and  his  Government  therefore  entered 
>  Berliner  TageUatt,  Nov.  3.  1910. 
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into  nqiotiations  with  the  quadruple  alliance  ;  order  to 
obtain  recomiition  of  "Bulgaria's  inaUenable  .ights  to 
Macedonia.  As  the  quadruple  alliance,  however,  had 
guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest, 
thcMnegotiations  faUed  and  Bulgaria,  for  the  same  grounds 
as  France,  l^^  taken  up  arms  against  Serbia  in  order  to 
re«wi  her  AIsace-Loname,  that  is  to  say,  Macedonia. 

The  language  here  used  is,  I  should  say,  plain  enouch. 
Buigana  began  the  war  with  the  object  of  attaining  national 
umty  and  the  extension  of  her  power,  and  she  adhered 
to  the  party  which  offered  her  the  greatest  chance  of 
attaining  her  ends.     This  is  what  is  in  reality  called  an 
Imperialistic  war,  exactly  like  that  now  waged  by  Germany, 
although  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria  it  assumes  a  certain  national 
aspect.    When  now  King  Ferdinand  saw,  by  reference  to 
the  famous  examples  of  Germany  and  Austria,  that  true 
popular  enthusiasm  could  only  be  kindled  for  a  "  war  of 
liberation,"  he   though;  to   himself:    Why   should   the 
Bulgarians  be  any  better  off  than  the  Germans?    Let 
us  also  quickly  transform  the  war  of  conquest  into  a 
w  of  defence,  and  the  matter  will  go  on  swimmingly 
No  sooner  said  than  done.     A  royal  manifesto  was  issued 
to  the  Bulgarian  nation  in  which  the  nation  and  the  army 
were  summoned  "to  tie  defence  of  their   native    soil 
defiled  by  a  mahcious  neighbour,  to  the  liberation  of  their 
brothers  who  were  groaning  under  the  Serbian  yoke  *' 
The  manifesto  recalls  the  efforts  made  by  the  King  and  the 
Government  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which,  alas! 
had  been  m  vain,  since  an  attack  by  Serbian  troops  at 
Koestendil,  Trn  and  Bjelogradschik  on  October  14th  at 
ewht  o  clock  m  the  mominff  had  brought  about  a  state 
«T2r    mT****  Bulgaria  and  SerbU  (see  the  telegrams  from 
Woirs  Telegraphic  Bureau   from   Sofia   and   Beriin   of 
October  14th,  1915). 

There,  then,  we  have  the  caricature.      The  puny  one 

n  >«tes  the  ffreat,  and  by  the  maladroitness  of  his  parrotry 

Is  to  aU  the  world  the  tricks  and  the  wiles  of  his 

Ac^plars.      The  national-Imperialistic  war  of  conquest 

openly  confessed  by   the  Bulgarian  Ambassador,   after 

sufficient  military  preparation  and  wearisome  barter  on 

both  sides,  is  overnight  transformed  into  a  war  of  defence 
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agMnst  Serbian  attack,  because  of  the  "  defilement "  of 
^eir  native  soil  by  a  malicious  neighbour.  These  hapless 
Serbs  I  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  they  also  who  began 
the  war  against  Austria  by  a  malicious  attack.  See  the 
telegram  of  the  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna  to  the 
Chrnodlor,  July  28th,  1914  (White  Book  Exhibit  16,  Count 
Berchtold  observes  '*  that  after  the  opening  of  hostilities 
by  Serbia  .  .  .").  Truly  they  are  a  base  tribe.  Firstly 
they  opened  hostilities  against  Austria,  and  thus  provoked 
the  European  war,  and  now  when  Austria  and  Germany 
with  their  combined  forces  have  invaded  their  impoverished 
and  exhausted  country,  consumed  by  three  wars,  they 
have  still  the  impudence  to  fall  upon  their  Bulj^an 
neighbours  and  make  war  upon  them  I  The  thing  is  in 
fact  monstrous  I  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  remedy  but 
extirpation!  And  the  Austrians  and  Grcrmans  in  their 
various  invasions  of  the  unfortunate  country  have  not 
failed  in  this  direction. 


The  case  of  Turkey  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Bulgaria. 
'Turkey  also,  which  ror  years  was  united  with  Germany  and 
Austria  to  meet  the  continger>?y  of  a  European  war,  and 
in  fact  undertook  the  first  act  of  war  against  Russia, 
maintained  that  she  had  been  attacked  by  Russia  and  was 
wMing  a  "  war  for  the  holiest  rights  of  the  nation." 

From  these  examples,  which  could  be  indefinitely 
increased — ^from  the  other  side  as  well — ^we  see  how  the 
thing  is  done.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  present  an 
Imperialistic  war  of  conquest  to  a  deluded  people  under 
the  guise  of  a  war  "  forced  upon "  them,  in  the  most 
various  shades  from  the  pure  war  of  defence  through  the 
war  of  prevention  to  the  war  for  national  unity  or  for  the 
liberation  of  unredeemed  provinces.  Austria  and  Bulgaria 
were  both  attacked  by  Serbia.  There  we  have  the  most 
diverting  comedy  which  interrupts  the  agonising  cries 
of  this  gigantic  tragedy.  Germany  is  attacked  by  Russia 
and  France,  and  menaced  by  a  lon^-standing  offensive 
conspiracy  between  England  and  Belgiimi  I  So  here  again 
there  is  a  war  of  defence  against  aggression.  This  is  iudeed 
less  diverting  because  it  is  much  too  tragic,  but  it  is  none 
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the  less  a  mask  and  an  invention  in  order  to  cover  their 
criminal  plans  of  aggression  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  people 
and  of  the  world  with  the  seemly  mantle  of  the  defence  of 
the  Fatherland. 

And  having  regard  to  the  possibility  and  the  capacity 
to  falsify  which  has  been  revealed  in  this  war  and  in  many 
historical  precedents,  was  it  to  be  expected  Ihat  the  English 
Government  should  sive  a  promise  of  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  a  war  being  "  forced  upon  "  the  German  Empire  ? 
The  English  Ministers  would  either  have  been  fools  or 
traitors  to  their  cotmtry  if  they  had  complied  with  this 
German  demand,  which,  in  fact,  amounted  to  a  neutrality 
in  every  Europetm  Continental  war.  If  the  war  of  to-day 
can  be  ffiven  tne  imprint  of  a  war  of  German  defence,  what 
war  could  not  be  made  into  a  war  "  forced  upon  "  Germany  ? 
Germany  was  imited  by  Treaties  of  Alliance  with  Austria 
and  Italy,  in  contradistinction  to  England  which  had  con- 
cluded no  alliances.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  second 
German  proposal  submitted  to  Lord  Haldane,  which 
excluded  the  duty  of  neutrality  "  in  so  far  as  it  may  not 
be  reconcilable  with  Existing  agreements "  (with  other 
States)  was  no  doubt  not  contained  in  the  new  additional 
formula  submitted  by  Mettemich,  but  it  could  convenientiy 
be  read  into  the  formula.  If  Austria  or  Italy,  or  both  at 
the  same  time,  became  involved  in  a  war  with  one  or  more 
European  Great  Powers,  and  thus  the  casua  fcederit  con- 
templated in  the  treaties  of  alliance  arose  for  Germany, 
this  also  would  have  been  a  compulsion,  a  neces»ty,  a 
war  forced  upon  the  German  Empire.  If  England  had 
subscribed  to  Mettemich's  clause,  she  would  also  have 
had  to  reinain  neutral  in  such  a  war,  regardless  of  its  origin 
and  its  aims.  The  question  whether  the  casus  fcederis 
did  or  did  not  exist  was  withdrawn  from  the  judgment 
and  the  decision  of  England.  If  Germany  answered  this 
questi(m  in  the  affirmative  and  gave  military  support  to 
her  allies,  England  would  have  been  constrainea  to  be 
an  inactive  spectator  of  such  a  war  "  forced  upon " 
Germany,  even  if  the  interests  of  England  or  of  her  partners 
in  the  Entente  were  profoundly  affected,  even  if  one  or 
both  her  partners  in  the  Entente  were  themselves  involved 
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in  the  war,  even  if  the  war  led  to  a  violation  at  an  injury 
to  the  small  neutral  States  of  Europe.  England  was  thus 
eliminated  from  the  European  concert,  for  there  would 
have  been  no  war  which  Germany  could  not  describe 
directly  or  indirectly  as  forced  upon  her— directly  if  she 
were  tne  party  primarily  entanded  in  the  war,  indirectiy 
if  she  were  secondarily  involved  by  her  obligations  as  an 
ally. 

The  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  the  whole  of  the 
negotiations  between  En|^and  and  Germany  for  a  political 
understanding  were  inverted  by  Mettermch's  additional 
clause.  The  purpose  of  the  negotiations  was  to  spare  both 
States  the  insane  continuation  of  armaments  by  the 
mutual  assurance  that  neither  would  attack  the  other  nor 
participate  in  such  an  attack.  Grey's  formula  corresponded 
to  this  end  in  the  fullest  measure."  Mettemich's  aodition, 
however,  was  directed  to  obtaining  for  Gennany  security 
against  English  intervention,  even  when  Germany  was  the 
aggressor  under  the  guise  of  a  war  forced  upon  her.  This 
England  neither  cotdd  nor  dared  accept— «11  the  less  so 
because  the  equivalent  offered  by  Germany  in  the  matter 
of  naval  armaments  was,  as  we  have  seen  above,  entirely 
worthless. 

Why  was  Germany  Unwiluno  to  Restbict  her  Naval 

Armaments  ? 

When  we  survey  in  retrospect  the  course  of  these 
negotiations,  it  becomes  clear  why  Germany  could  make  no 
material  concession  in  the  matter  of  the  restriction  of 
armaments.  On  the  one  hand  Germany  desired  to  be 
protected  against  England  in  the  event  of  wars  "  forced 
upon  "  her,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  event  of  concealed  wars 
oi  German  aggression.  On  the  other  hand  she  neither 
would  nor  could  restrict  her  naval  armaments,  since  these 
aggressive  wars  on  the  Continent — as  had  been  proclaimed 
a  thousand  times  by  our  Pan-Germans  and  Imperialists — 
could  in  the  last  analysis  have  no  other  object  than  the 
subsequent  great  settlement  with  England.  In  the  first 
place  we  desired  to  be  lords  of  the  Continent  and  then  to 
become  lords  of  the  world-seas. 
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For  the  first  step  on  this  ladder  to  worid-power  we  needed 
the  neutrality  of  Eiufauid ;  for  the  second  step,  the  dis- 
possession of  Englan<C  we  needed  a  powerful  navy.  Conse- 
quentiy  it  had  to  be  the  task  of  our  diplomacy  to  unite  the 
immewate  object  with  the  more  remote,  that  is  to  say, 
to  obtain  EvMand**  neutrality  in  all  Continental  wars, 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  submit  to  no  restrictions  in  our 
naval  preparations.  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said 
above,  that  I  have  nowhere  found  in  the  German  publica- 
tions and  speeches  on  this  question  any  readiness  on  the 
part  of  Germany  to  sacrifice  even  a  single  ship  of  those 
olrcAdy  approved  by  law  or  to  renounce  obtaining  new 
l^al  sanction  to  others.  According  to  the  official  docu- 
ments before  mc,  the  maximum  German  concession  in 
the  matter  of  naval  preparations  was  to  be  a  certain 
retardation  of  completmg  the  construction  of  the  vessels 
already  approved,  which,  however,  was  to  be  made  good 
by  an  acceleration  later  on,  and  was  not  even  to  be 
committed  to  writing.  The  maximum,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  minimum,  English  concession  in  the  political 
domain  was,  according  to  Bethmann's  demand,  to  be 
an  English  pledge  of  neutrality,  which  in  fact  in  a  veiled 
form  amounted  to  an  attitude  of  complete  and  absolute 
passivity  in  all  European  conflicts. 


On  the  ground  of  the  facts  here  expounded  I  can  bring 
no  reproach  against  Asquith,  the  English  Prime  Minister, 
for  having  briefly  characterised  the  German  demand  in 
the  foUomng  words  :  "  They  asked  us  to  pledge  ourselves 
absolutely  to  neutrality  in  the  event  of  Germany  being 
eng4(ed  in  war."  This  is  not,  as  Herr  von  Bethmann 
accuses  his  Enj|lish  colleague,  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
situation,  but  in  substance  entirely  corresponds  to  the 
German  demand.  In  his  pamphlet  which  has  been 
mentioned  several  times.  Cook  also  characterises  the 
German  proposal  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Asquith  does. 
Both  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
war  which  call  for  consideration  in  the  present  discussion  : 

Firstly,  a  pure  war  of  defence ; 

Secondly,  a  pure  war  of  aggression ; 
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Thirdly,  an  amressive  war  concealed  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  war  "forced  upon  "  the  country  in  question. 

In  the  event  of  a  purely  defensive  war  on  the  part  of 

Germany  England  wished  to  remain  neutral.    In  theevent 

or  a  purely  aiwressive  war  she  wished  to  retain  a  free  hand. 

By  the  formula  proposed  Germany  wished  the  war  "  forced 

upon     her  to  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  war 

of  defence.    But  smce,  as  I  beUeve  I  have  proved,  every 

aggreswve  war  can  be  brought  under  the  formula  of  a 

war     J»ced  upon  "  a  State  (and  would,  without  doubt. 

be  so  brought  V  Germany  by  the  same  methods  as  ar^ 

«nployed  to^y)   England  declined  to  put  on  the  same 

basis  the  war  of  defence  and  the  war  '^forced  upon  "  a 

country.      Had  the  English  Government  compli^  with 

the  Gorman  demand,  Enghuid  would  have  been  pledged 

to  neutrahty  m  all  German  aggressive  wars,  and  tfere 

would  have  been  no  case  left  m  which  she  could  have 

departed  from  the  neutrahty  which  she  had  undertaken 

by  treatv.    To  this  the  English  Government  neither  would 

nor  could  agree,  and  this  is  what  the  English  Premier 

CMwressed  m  the  words  quoted  above. 

The  contoanr  assertion  of  the  Chancellor  rests  on  the 
Illusory  distmction  between  a  war  of  aggression  and  a  war 
iJ^tr  ^^^  *  country-*  distinction  which  in  practice 
is  without  any  significance. 

This  is  the  true  situation  with  regard  to  the  Anrio- 
Gcrman  negotiations  for  an  understanding.      These  are 

Jrn..!f*°'"*r*y  *^*y  ^^"^  *^""<*  *o  ^a"'  "»d  why  this 
failure  constitutes  a  new  item  of  guilt  in  Germany's  account. 

An  Anolo-Gebman  Aobeement  Would  Have  Peevented 

THE   WaB. 

«*T«r  P^J^cations  bearing  on  these  negotiations  are  also 
of  interest  m  another  direction.     The/ again  prove  how 
L   ?;S;3^  r**K'T"^y  Sir  Edward  Grefat  that  tim^ 
j;;.»K*  fS*     "  ^^  f'''^^  ^^^^'^  ^^"""^  *"<»  afterwards 
f  WAi     *"  Hn<*er8tanding  with  Germany,  a  removal  of 

Tvfj!  Ii?"  **"*"!?  *^*'''*?  **»«  Triple  Entente  and  the 
S?rf«  i!''*'*'  *?**  a  cessation  of  the  pernicious  competi- 
tion m  armaments.     I  will  not  reject  the  possibility  that 
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up  to  a  certain  date  at  least  the  Chancellor.  Herr  von 
Bethmann  HoUweg,  was  animated  bjr  similar  ideas.  The 
difference  between  the  conditions  in  England  and  in 
Germany  was  unfortimately  this,  that  in  England  there 
were  no  Pan-Englishmen,  no  military  and  war-party, 
no  reactionaries  and  Junkers,  who  laid  subterranean  mines 
aminst  those  in  authority  and  thus  counteracted  the 
efforts  for  peace  and  understanding  made  by  the  leading 
statesmen.  Mr.  Churchill,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
had  no  tendencies  and  desires  other  than  those  enter- 
tained by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  In  England  there 
was  no  Prince  of  the  Royal  Household  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  party  that  intrigued  for  war  and  celebrated 
in  his  words,  nis  writings  and  his  actions  a  gay  and  a  jolly 
war  as  the  goal  of  his  innermost  longing.  There  was  no 
defence  or  navy  league  which  directed  its  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  the  "  inevitable  "  war  as  a  steel-bath  for  the 
relaxed  nerves  of  the  nation,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
become  effeminate  in  the  comfort  of  life  ana  m  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth.  There  was  no  leader  among  the  authorita- 
tive parties  who  gave  escpression  to  an  attitude  of  con- 
temptuous refusal  towards  a  political  and  naval  under- 
standing between  the  two  kindred  nations.^       No  high 

*■  Even  in  April,  1017,  aftmr  the  war  has  lasted  for  thirtv-three 
months,  after  the  entry  into  the  strugsde  of  America  and  other 
conntries  hitherto  neutral,  after  the  prooTaniation  of  Wilson's  war- 
aims  which  primarilv  represents  as  the  aim  of  ^nerioan  intervention 
the  establishment  of  a  community  of  States  for  the  organisation  and 
enforcement  of  an  enduring  peace  and,  correspondmg  to  this,  a 
diminution  of  the  armunents  of  individual  States — even  now  after 
the  upheaval  of  all  these  great  events  Bassermann.  the  leader  of  the 
National  Liberal  Party,  can  still  write  the  following  sentences  : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  brotherhood  of  nations  will 
come  after  the  world -war.  I  believe  the  call  will  be :  After 
the  victory  bind  the  helm  faster.  We  shall  have  to  support 
a  heavv  burden  of  armaments  ;  a  powerful  army  must  protect 
us,  and  the  completion  of  our  fleet  is  a  neceesity.  For  these 
tasks  a  strong  monarchy  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  surer  means 
than  a  form  of  parliamentary  Oovemment  wliich  never 
rests  from  party  struggle.  ...  it  was  thus,  in  struggle  against 
the  power  of  Parliament,  that  the  Prussian  army  was  created, 
the   glorious   instrument    of   German    unit}-.     Inasmuch   as 
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Admiral  had  the  ear  of  the  ruler  or  had  at  hit  disposal  the 
influence  of  those  surrounding  the  ruler  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  could  constancy  give  priority  to  the  further 
technical  development  of  the  costly  mechanism  of  the  navy 
as  affainst  all  p^tical  and  economic  considerations. 

An  these  counta^current8  against  any  acticm  aiming 
at  an  An|^o-G«man  understaiMling  existed  in  Germany, 
but  not  m  England.  The  Chancellor  may  honourably 
have  desired  a  p<ditical  understanding,  which  of  course 
was  only  to  be  achieved  by  ccnnplying  with  England's 
chief  object,  by  an  agreonent  as  to  armaments.  His 
efforts  may  have  been  firustrated  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
war-intriguers  who  desired  war  as  such,  and  to  whom  as 
reactionaries  nothing  was  less  desirable  than  an  under- 
standing with  democratic  England,  and  on  the  other  hand 
by  those  connected  with  the  navy,  to  whom  the  unhampered 
further  development  of  their  technical  masterpiece  was  an 
object  of  passion  and  a  necessary  preparation  for  future 
naval  world-power.  Nevertheless,  the  charge  must  still 
be  brought  against  Herr  von  Bethmann  that  he  either 
did  not  attempt,  or  was  unable,  to  overcome  the  inner 
resistance  to  his  policy  of  an  understanding,  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  demit  his  office  rather  than  subordinate 
political  to  military  interests. 

The  pernicious  results  to  which  this  unpardonable 
weakness  in  a  statesman  leads  are  seen  in  the  present  war. 
Had  Herr  yon  Bethmann  in  1912  defeated  the  Pan-German 
and  militaristic  opposition  to  an  agreement  as  to  armaments 

we  are  a  national  party,  do  not  let  ub  overlook  this  important 
point  <rf  view."  (National-liberaU  Bundachau,  quoted  from 
the  Beriiner  TagthlaU,  of  April  17th,  1917.) 

That  is  what  is  still  written  to-day  by  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most 
influential  "  liberal  "  parties  !  It  is  possible  to  imagine  how  matters 
appear  to  the  politicians  who  stand  further  to  tiie  rigl-t.  Even  if 
the  continuation  of  this  so-called  assurance  of  peace,  which  is  entirely 
of  a  (me-sided  military  character,  were  in  itself  desirable,  the  fact 
that  the  new  creation  of  a  powerful  army,  the  further  extension  of  our 
navy,  would  fail  on  the  sheer  impossibility  of  imposing  anew  such  a 
burden  of  armaments  on  the  exhausted  nations  has  not  even  yet 
been  grasped  by  a  liberal  politician  in  Germany,  a  man  who  in  the 
event  of  imperial  policy  turning  in  any  way  to  the  left  would  be 
amongst  the  first  candidates  for  the  office  of  a  Minister. 
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which  was  of  value  for  both  parties,  this  internal  victory 
would  have  made  it  possible  tor  him  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  proffered  English  guarantee  against  any  aggressive 
war,  and  to  give  up  the  reservation  of  a  German  MEgressive 
war  under  the  title  of  a  war  "  forced  upon  "  Uanany. 
The  victory  of  the  statesman  over  the  military  party 
would  have  mitigated  the  zeal  and  the  success  of  the 
inciters  to  war  in  depriving  them  of  the  possibility  of 
constantly  increasing  and  strengthening  their  arms  of 
aggression.  The  victory  of  Bethmann,  then,  in  1912 
would  have  prevented  his  defeat,  now,  in  July,  1014.  The 
Anglo-German  agreement  would  have  become  a  means  of 
preventing  the  European  war.  The  final  conclusion  of 
our  observations  is  therefore  that  the  German  Chancellor 
remains  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  for 
an  understanding  in  1012,  because,  although  originally 
perhaps  animated  by  honourable  intentions,  ne  subordin- 
ated himself  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  to  the  views 
and  the  intentions  of  the  military  and  the  war  party, 
exactly  as  he  did  in  the  critical  days  of  July,  1014. 


Metternich's  Reports  of  Februabv-Marcr,  1012. 

Mettemich's  reports  of  February  and  March,  1912, 
published  in  the  NorddnUtche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of 
September  8th,  1015,  confirm  in  every  respect  Grey's 
attitude  as  I  have  explained  it  in  my  book,  page  101, 
following  Cook.  According  to  Mettemich's  report  Grey 
emphasised  England's  earnest  desire  to  live  in  peace  and 
amity  with  Germany  and  also  to  give  a  firm  form  to  this 
friendship,  by  a  political  and  naval  agreement  vrithout 
thereby  calling  in  question  the  friendly  relation  which 
united  England  to  France  and  Russia : 

His  policy  is  directed  to  avoiding  a  renewed  grouping  of  the 
Powers  into  two  camps,  and  this  will  in  time  bear  its  fruits  (Mett«r- 
nich's  report  of  March  17th.  1912). 

Grey  rightly  pointed  out  that  an  absolute  pledge  of 
neutrality — even  with  the  addition  relating  to  the  war 
"  forced  upon  "  a  State — had  not  even  been  entered  into 
by  the  English  Government  with  regard  to  France  and 
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Rusna.  If  Gerawny  insisied  on  lueh  an  oUiflation.  but 
on  the  other  hand  desired  to  maintain  for  henelf  more  or 
les«  a  free  hand  whh  regard  to  the  construction  of  her 
fleet,  Grey  obeorved : 

"912*  ^  •««*ni«»t  with  II.  (MMtwnieh'.  i^rt  olSiwh  MU? 

This  report  from  our  German  Ambassador,  immediately 
before  negotiations  were  broken  off,  proves  once  more  that 
tne  Uerman  Government  was  not  prepared  to  make  anv 
wncere  equivalent  in  Hu    matter  of  naval  construction, 
but  rwerved  for  themselves  the  right  to  advance  ftirthe^ 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  ex  isting  naval  law.    My  assertion 
for  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  adduce  proof  above 
that  the  maxunum  that  Germany  offered  was  merelv  a 
temporanr    retardation    in   naval    construction,    is   thus 
conlinned.     Had  any  definite  restriction,  cither  in  the 
extent  of  the  naval  preparation  or  in  the  expenditure 
involved,  been  offwed  byGfermany.the  German  Government 
would  not  have  failed  to  emphasise  in  plain  words  this 
important  counter-offer.     This,  however,  has  nevor  been 
?«?«•  "2^  *^*".  ^  *^*  ChanceUor's  speech  of  Auirust  19th. 
1915.    From  tins  it  foUowt,  as  horn  all  the  otiier  facts  of 
the  case,  that  Germany,  under  the  pressure  of  its  naval 
experts  and  the  enthusuwU  for  sea-power  who  are  concen- 
trated in  the  German  Navy  League,  desired  to  retain  a 
free  hand  for  the  further  development  of  her  navy,  and  that 

E  "gia?/hS;;^ibi;.^  ^"*^"^  •"**  ""^"^  '«'^*»*  -*»• 

The  negotiations  thus  remained  without  result.  Both 
sides  remained  free  to  continue  their  fatiil  competition  in 
armaments.  But  even  this  disappointment  did  not  dis- 
courage Grcv.  He  expressed  to  Mettemich  the  hope  that 
m  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  present  negotiations  aftlrther 
attempt  might  be  made  to  reach  an  understandinir  on 
colonuJ  and  territorial  questions,  and  that  when  such  an 
understanding  had  in  time  exercised  its  effect  on  public 
opinion  m  both  countries  the  question  of  a  political  airree- 
nunt  and  of  an  agreement  as  to  armaments  might  ajnun  be 
approached  (Metternich's  report  of  March  29th,  1912) 
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Thus,  notwithstanding  their  Uek  of  niooeM,  the  Aitflo* 
German  negotiations  for  an  understanding  did  not  end  on 
a  diss<mant  note,  but  with  a  propitious  outlook  into  the 
fttture,  which  later  <»  became  a  reality  in  the  cmnmon 
woric  in  the  cause  of  peace  carried  on  during  the  Balkan 
crisis  and  in  the  conciusiim  of  agreements  with  rqpurd  to 
Asia  Minctf,  the  Baghdad  line,  etc.  Grey's  action  during 
the  negotiations  of  lOlS  and  during  the  ^ears  that  followed 
until  tne  outbreak  of  the  war  proves  m  every  particular 
l^iase  that  the  English  statesman  sincerely  sought,  with 
all  the  means  at  his  disposal,  for  peace  and  mendship  with 
Germany,  and  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
his  efforts. 

Haldanx 

Herr  Schiemann,  the  man  of  the  "  scientific  method  of 
investigation,"  does  not  in  fact  consider  the  most  important 
point  at  issue  in  the  Anglo-German  negotiations.  He  writes 
a  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of  oroving  How  England 
Prevented  an  Understanding  teUh  Oermany,  and  does  not 
devote  so  mudi  as  a  word  to  the  centni  point  of  the 
Question,  the  German  addition  with  regard  to  the  war 

forced  upon  "  them.  For  him  the  matter  is  disposed  of 
by  mentioning  the  Enslish  proposal,  which  he  states  u 
deceitful  and  Machiavdlian,  and  he  further  seeks  more 
particularly  to  cast  suspicion  upon  it  by  referring  to 
Haldane's  speech  of  July  Jth,  1015,  which  he  likewise 
garbles.^ 

The  sense  of  Haldane's  speech,  which  I  have  before  me 
only  in  the  form  of  a  report  in  a  German  newspaper,  was 
unambi^ously  tu  the  effect  that  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Berlin  in  February,  1919,  he  gained  the  impression 
that  there  was  an  influential  war-party  in  Germany,  who 
were  themselves  pressing  for  war  on  the  pretext  that 
Ctcrmany  was  menaced  by  an  attack  from  En^and  and  her 
firiends  m  the  Entente.  These  war-intrisuers  had  un- 
fortunately obtained  the  upper  hand  over  tne  great  mass 
of  the  pacific  German  people,  and  as  they  had  by  their 
influence  caused  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  then  under- 

*  Slanderer,  page  47. 
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taken  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  understan^'ing,  so  also 
they  had  brought  about  the  outbreak  of  tht  present  war. 
The  experiences  and  the  observations  which  he  had  made 
m  February,  1912,  and  which  had  been  confirmed  in 
March  by  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  an  under- 
standing, had  then  induced  him  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Ministry  to  continue  further  their  preparations  by  land  and 
by  sea,  smce  it  was  clear  that  Berlin  was  not  to  be  moved 
to  an  effective  restriction  of  her  armaments. 

This  is  what  Schiemann  calls  an  "  extremely  important 
confession  on  the  part  of  Haldane,"  a  confession  of  a 
war-policy."   In  reality  it  was  a  confession  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  arriving  at  an  understanding  with  Germany  on  the 
question  of  armaments  on  the  basis  of  a  political  agreement. 
That  such  an  undertaking  had  no  prospect  of  success  was 
clear  from  all  the  negotiations  which  Haldane  conducted 
with  the  Emperor,  the  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  the 
Chancellor  and  other  leading  personalities.      The  Chan- 
cellor sought  a  political  agreement  which  would  guarantee 
him  England's  neutrality  in  the  widest  sense ;  the  Grand 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  the  Emperor  William  themselves 
declared  with  the  utmost  deflmteness  that  "in  return 
for  an  acceptable  political  agreement  there  could  be  no 
reduction  in  the  increased  naval  programme,  but  that 
there   might    be    some   temporary    retardation"    (Cook 
page  80).     Need  it  cause  surprise  that  after  these  experi- 
ences Lord  Haldane  returned  with  the  resolution  that 
the  English  Government  must  now  also  be  left  to  make 
further  military  preparations  ?    I  have  already  pointed  out 
m  niy  book  the  curious  fact  that  just  two  days  before 
Haldane  s  arrival  in  Berlin  a  large  new  increase  in  the  navy 
and  the  army  had  .-.een  announced  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Reichstag.    Germany  would  not  even  allow 
herself  to  be  moved  from  this  new  increase  which  was  not 
yet  definitely  decided  upon.     Need  it  cause  surprise  that 
after  his  return  Haldane  energetically  intervened  for  the 
extension  of  English  preparations  by  land  and  by  sea, 
notwithstanding   the   continuation    of    the    negotiations 
between  Grey  and  Mettemich,  the  success  of  which  must 
have  appeared  to  Lord  Haldane,  of  all  men,  to  be  more 
than  doubtful  after  what  he  had  observed  in  Berlin  ? 
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Thus  the  argument  inferred  from  Haldane's  speech  of 
July  5th,  1915,  for  the  existence  of  an  English  war-policy 
also  falls  to  the  ground. 


Voluntary  Reouction  of  Naval  Construction — Naval 

Holiday 

How  much  the  English  Government,  even  after  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  for  an  understanding,  sought  an 
agreement  with  Germany  appears  from  their  attempts  to 
move  Germany  to  enter  into  reasonable  paths  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  peoples  as  seen  in  the  course  they  actually 
pursued  in  the  (question  of  armaments.  I  refer  to  the 
method  adopted  m  1906  by  the  Government  of  Campbell- 
Banneiman  of  making  a  voluntary  reduction  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  already  approved  in  the  hope  of  moving 
Germany  to  adopt  a  similar  step.  The  attempt  in  1906 
failed.  Germany  not  only  dia  not  follow  the  good 
example,  but  bluntly  refused  any  discussion  of  the  question 
of  armaments  at  the  Hague  Conference  which  was  then 
pending.  This  did  not  deter  Churchill,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  from  putting  forward  twice — in  1912  and 
in  1918 — the  well-known  proposal  of  a  naval  holiday,  in 
promising  that  any  retardation  or  reduction  in  German 
construction  should  be  followed  by  a  proportional  retarda- 
tion or  reduction  in  English  construction.  Churchill  even 
went  so  far  as  to  agree  to  n  complete  cessation  in  naval 
construction  in  any  given  year,  if  Germany  pledged  herself 
to  a  similar  course. 

As  a  matter  of  course  Germany  neither  answefed  nor 
acquiesced  in  this  proposal,  and  as  the  German  Government 
passed  it  over  in  silence,  so  to-day  the  German  war-Press 
is  also  silent  on  the  subject.  In  Schiemann's  pamphlet 
on  the  understanding  between  England  and  Germany  I 
am  unable  to  find  a  single  word  on  the  naval  holiday. 
In  the  Slanderer  pamphfet  I  find  it  simply  mentioned 
(page  65),  but  no  detailed  account  or  explanation  is  given. 
How  does  the  disciple  of  the  truth,  who  accuses  me  of 
slander,  justify  this  unparalleled  suporession  ?  Whatever 
judgment  he  may  pass  on  Churchill^s  proposal,  however 
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he  majr  falsify  or  distort  it,  he  is  not  in  any  case  justified 
in  passing  it  over  in  silence. 

The  proposal  of  the  naval  holiday  represents  the  crowning 
act  in  the  efforts  of  the  English  Government  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  competition  in  armaments.  It  rests  on  the  acute 
statesmanlike  idea  that  if  two  people  cannot  come  to  an 
agreement  together,  this  is  no  reason  why  they  should  ruin 
each  other.  The  English  proposal  did  not  require  any 
negotiations,  but  merely  the  adoption  of  a  corresponding 
course  of  action  by  the  other  side.  It  was  elastic  m  every 
direction.  It  could  be  restricted  to  definite  types  of  ship, 
to  a  greater  or  shorter  period  of  time,  to  a  diiminution  of 
naval  expenditure,  in  short  to  every  possible  individual 
aspect  of  the  question  of  armaments,  and  since  the  English 
Admiralty  were  ready  for  any  modu»  vivendi,  it  depended 
merely  on  Germany  to  determme  the  nature  and  the  scope 
of  this  modus.  As  so  often  happens,  in  this  question  of 
vital  importance  for  the  two  nations,  it  was  all  a  question 
of  the  first  step.  If  this  were  taken,  the  favourable  conse- 
quences for  the  future  would  have  automatically  followed. 
This  first  step  Germany  declined,  in  the  same  way  as  she 
had  caused  the  i  ure  of  all  the  earlier  negotiations  for  an 
understandine  by  her  exorbitant  demands  and  the  worthless 
concessions  she  offered  in  return.  This  again  is  a  heavy 
debit  item  in  Germany's  account.  Because  it  is  so,  and 
because  any  perversion  of  English  intentions  in  this 
question  is  impossible,  the  incident  is  either  suppressed  or, 
as  happens  in  the  case  of  Schiemann,  it  is  passed  over  with 
the  Slanderous  assertion  that  this  proposal  of  a  naval 
holiday,  like  so  much  more,  was  also  intended  merely  to 
keep  alive  in  Germany  the  illusory  idea  that  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  England. 


I  should  like  to  conclude  this  section  with  the  words 
which  summarise  in  a  leading  thought  the  whole  of  Grey's 
policy  of  understanding  from  1905  to  1914,  a  policy  which 
obtained  final  expression  in  his  celebrated  peace  proposal 
of  July  80th,  1914  (Blue  Book  No.  101).  I  refer  to  the  words 
of  peace  with  which  Grey  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  July  10th,   1912,  a  few  months  after  the 
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failure  of  the  negotiations  for  an  understanding,  opened 
a  prospect  into  a  better  future  for  Europe : 

"  Whatever  separate  diplomatic  groups  there 
are,  I  do  not  think  that  ou^ht  to  prevent  frankness 
in  the  exchange  of  views  when  questions  of  mutual 
inter  .'St  arise,  and  if  that  takes  place  separate 
diplomatic  groups  need  not  necessarily  be  in  opposing 
diplomatic  camps." 

I  would,  however,  recall  to  Herr  Schiemann,  the  German 
D^roul^de,  the  words  which  Jules  Cambon  shortly  before 
his  departure  from  Berlin  on  August  2nd,  1914,  spoke  to 
Paul  Krause,  the  representative  of  the  Lokalanzeiger,  and 
which  are  applicable  to  no  one  better  than  to  the  Kreux- 
zeitung  professor : 

Quelle  guerre  stupide  I  Quelle  guerre  idiote  I  Do  not  speak  to 
me  of  conferences  ;  no  conference  can  lead  to  anything  unless  we 
succeed  in  all  countries  in  muzzling  a  certain  section  of  the  Press 
whose  mischievous  influence  is  responsible  Tor  all  modem  inter- 
national conflicts.  I  only  know  of  one  kind  of  conierence  which 
might  produce  something  that  would  be  extremely  useful,  and  that 
would  oe  an  international  congress  which  would  put  an  end  to 
exaggeration  and  excitement  in  the  discussion  of  international 
affairs.  For  the  Governments  always  find  means  of  arriving  at  an 
understanding  so  long  as  the  Press  does  not  poison  public  c  pinion. 
I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  achieve  this  without 
violating  the  liberty  of  the  Press ;  but  the  Hague  Conference  will 
not  be  able  to  create  real  guarantees  of  peace  until  it  finds  means 
of  striking  this  evil  at  the  root. 

In  these  w  -is  a  profound  truth,  worthy  of  being  taken 
to  heart,  was  uttered  by  the  French  statesman  who,  as 
the  German  newspaper  reporter  confirms,  never  wished  for 
war,  but  always  laboured  honourably  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  In  these  words  he  indicated  and  branded  those 
who  ere  really  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  nations.  It  is 
not  Wv.  who  have  always  placed  our  finger  on  this  wound, 
who  have  always  pointed  to  the  fearful  consequences  of 
professional  and  httbitual  incitement,  it  is  not  we  who 
are  the  traitors  to  our  country.  No,  ic  is  the  D^roul^des, 
the  D^roul^des  on  both  sides.  Amongst  us  it  is  primarily 
the  man  who,  swimming  in  safety  in  the  stream  of  public 
opinion,  dares  to  deny  the  love  of  the  Fatherland  in  those 
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who  at  the  gicatest  personal  sacrifices  and  danaers, 
struggling  against  gigantic  waves  of  mud  and  slander,  have 
wished  to  tell  the  German  people  the  truth — the  truth 
whose  mutilation  and  distortion  his  for  years  been  the 
dishonourable  pursuit  of  those  who  have  intrigued  for  war. 
These  true  traitors  to  their  coimtry,  who  have  nowhere 
raged  more  mischievously  against  the  well-beins  of  their 
own  people  than  in  Germany,  must  be  made  mnocuous 
in  future  and  handed  over  to  the  punishment  they  deserve. 
Onl^  thus  is  an  enduring  peace  and  an  understanding 
possible  among  the  nations  who  all,  without  exception,  are 
desirous  of  peace. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE   SPOKESMEN   OF   MILITANT   GERMANY 

Bernhardi 

off^'i**^*  already  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  passage,  the 
attempt  is  now  ma^  in  Germany  to  shake  off  GeneraJ 
Ih^fff^^'^'^l  eveiy  possible  way,  inasmuch  as  he 
chattered  much  top  indiscreetly  out  of  school  and  too 
openljr  revealed  the  aggressive  plans  of  the  Gennan 
Impena^ists.     Herr  Schi^^ann  twSts  and  wriggles  l^get 

rdf  B  ^i!'''^"''*''"?''*  ^'^"^••*' '  °"  o»e  page  he  maintains 
that  Bernhardi's  wntings  were  inconvenient*lnd  unwelcome 

wl,ih%?°''^'?^f1*  ^'"'^'''  *h«y  ^^"''a^  the  misused 
which  they  might  be  put  by  malicious  minds  ;  on  another 

CT  Sahfl^'  ^^"'a  '^'  ^^^  h^^"  °^  the'lmperia Hsts 
had   nghtly  seen  and  recognised  the  position  of  affairs 

^  "  se  iSnJ^'r  b<><>k»;a«frifhtly Poin?ed  totheneceS 
tL    /*^'2"^«^the    sword    before    the    conspiracy    which 
threatened  Germany  proceeded  to  action."      LUsewhere 
agam,  he  seeks  to  explain  Bernhardi's  writings  by  reference 
in  1  oVo""V"  "^'""^  *^^y  orioinated,  the  EuropeaJ  situluon 
Zll    ""^^^      '^  J°'?^'*  ^v«  *o  reckon  slaoner  or  later 
^  iKtnr''^'*'.Ti°^  England,  Russia  and  France,  the  aS 
would  iTn^ll^**  ^  *'  ^1^'-  ^^^  P°"*'*=*^  humiliation  which 
Sof  tSn'yl  XT*  """*"""  '-  *'^  '"*^"" 
Herr  Schiemann  here  commits  an  error  which,  like  aU 
his   errors,  18  an  intentional  one;    he  confuses  the  Im- 
perialism of  Bernhardi  vnth  Preventionism.     I  rLLieSl 
him  to  read  no  more  than  the  quotations  from  BeSdi 

Srel^^Sf  ?r^  ^P**r  '  ■  '"^-'^^  -"'eht  evef  content 
himself  with  the  mere  hear    gs  of  the  chapters-and  he 
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will  And  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  Bernhardi  was  less 
apprehensive  than  a  coalition  of  the  Entente  Powers  for 
the  "destruction  of  Germany's  power,"  that  on  the 
contrary  such  a  coalition  would  have  been  highly  welcome 
to  him,  since  it  would  have  removed  from  Germany  the 
necessity  of  herself  acting  as  an  ogerU  provocateur,  and  of 
provoking  the  war  for  world-power  which  in  his  view  was 
necessary  for  Germany's  development.  Bernhardi  is  an 
unadulterated  Imperialist,  an  Imperialist  without  any 
ilgleaf.  He  has  no  fear  of  war ;  on  the  contrary,  he  lonss 
for  it  as  a  necessary  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  German^s 
historical  mission.  Herr  Schiemann  is  also  an  Imperialist, 
and  precisely  in  the  foreign  Press,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  he  is  described  as  the  journalistic  leader  of  the  German 
Imperialists.  But,  as  distinguished  from  the  honourable, 
plungine  General,  he  is  a  shamefaced  Imperialist,  who 
nervously  seeks  to  hide  his  shame  under  the  flcleaf  of 
Preventionism.  If  we  had  to  choose  between  the  honour- 
able and  dishonourable  Imperialists,  I  for  my  part  should 
prefer  the  former.  They  at  least  show  character  ;  they  say 
openly  what  they  want,  and  in  openljr  acknowledging 
their  own  aggressive  intentions  they  disdain  any  deception 
of  the  Glerman  people  as  to  the  alleged  aggressive  inten- 
tions of  the  others. 


THE  FOUB  OBOUPS  OF  THE  DEFBNDEBS  OF  GBBMANY 

The  defenders  of  Germany  might  be  divided  into  the 
following  four  categories : 

Upholders  of  the  Doctrine  of  Defence 

1.  At  the  head  of  these  stand  the  Rulers,  the  Goven 
ments,  the  oflftcial  and  semi-official  Press  not  only  in 
the  capital  but  also  the  provincial  Press  supplied  irom 
Berlin.  In  the  train  of  Herr  von  Bethmann  HoUweg 
and  Dr.  Helfferich,  the  leaders  of  this  party,  may  be 
found  the  largest  section  of  the  so-called  Liberals,  of  the 
Democratic  Party  (or  what  was  so  until  the  war),  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  who  are  now  the 
Social  Imperialists,  and  above  all,  unfortunately,  until  the 
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present  day  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  German 
people.  All  these  persons  and  groups  still  maintain  intact 
the  thesis  of  the  hostile  attack  and  of  the  war  of  defence, 
in  the  truth  of  which,  however,  it  is  only  the  flock  and  not 
the  shepherds  who  believe.  The  standpoint  of  this  group 
is  in  principle  incontestable,  since  every  nation  has  the 
natural  right  and  the  duty  to  defend  itself  against 
aggression.  The  error  here  rests  on  the  question  of  fact ; 
the  attack  was  carried  out  not  against  Germany,  but  by 
Germany. 

Imperialists 

2.  The  Imperialists.  This  group  is  organised  in  the 
"  Pan-German  Union,"  in  the  "  German  Defence  League," 
the  "  German  Navy  Leasue,"  and  similar  bodies.  Its  most 
conspicuous  leaders  and  propagandists  are  generals  and 
admirals,  either  retired  or  on  half-pay ;  their  groups 
count  hundreds  of  thousands  of  organised  members ; 
apart  from  the  AlldeuUche  Blatter,  their  influence  in  the 
ftess  is  less  expressed  in  their  own  organs  than  in  the 
influence  which  they  exercise  on  an  important  and  much- 
read  section  of  German  newspapers  and  magazines.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  Conservative,  the  free  Conservative,  the 
agrarian,  and  a  large  part  of  the  National  Liberal  Press 
stood,  and  still  stands,  at  the  disposal  of  German  Im- 
perialism, which  primarily,  of  course,  comprises  the 
military  and  Junker  circles,  but  also  makes  its  influence 
felt  in  the  Liberal  and  Democratic  and  recently  even  in 
the  Social  Democratic  strata  of  society.^ 

That  the  Press  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  in  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  and  in  Westphalia 
should  act  in  concert  with  the  Imperialists  is  self-evident. 
It  is  the  great  manufacturers  of  armaments  and  their 
unions  who  have  supplied  the  abundant  means  with  which 
the  Pan-German  Imperialistic  agitation  has  for  years  been 
conducted  in  word  and  in  writing.     Pan-Germanism  and 

»  For  confirmation  of  this  the  reader  should  refer  to  the  compre- 
hensive collection  of  facts  contained  in  the  distinguished  work  of 
8.  Grunibach,  which  only  appeared  after  the  completion  of  my  work, 
Annexationist  Germany  (Payot  &  Co.,  Lausanne,  1917).  [Abridged 
English  Edition  :  Germany's  Annexationiet  Aims  :  Murray.] 
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Imperialiitn  have  more  and  more  overleaped  many  of 
the  fonner  party  barriers,  and  have  united  in  a  war-chorus 
the  Kreuzzeitung,  the  Pott,  the  DeuUehe  Tageizeiiung 
and  the  T&gliche  Rundaehau  with  the  MUnckener  Neuetie 
Nachrichten,  the  Lakalanzeiger,  the  MagdeburgUehe  Zei- 
tutijg,  the  Kolniache  Zeituni,  the  Rheinisch-WeHMiadu 
Z«t7unf,  etc.  I  am  not  spetuking  here  of  the  period  of  the 
war  which  for  rea-ions  which  are  quite  explicable  has 
produced  an  unnatural  field  grey  uniformity  in  the  whole  of 
public  opinion,  but  of  the  prolonged  development  bdbre 
the  war.  I  shall  in  a  later  passage  illustrate  the  progress 
of  this  development  to  an  apparently  complete  national 
harmony  during  the  war. 


Prevxntionists 

«».  The  tliird  category  of  the  defenders  of  Germany  is 
represented  by  the  preventionists.  I  have  already  demon- 
strated above  the  reprehensibility  in  principle  of  their 
views  as  well  as  the  absence  in  fact  of  any  presupposition 
of  prevention.  There  are  certa'nly  very  few  persons  in 
Germany  who  are  among  the  "Empire-Builders"  and 
who  yet  believe  in  an  intended  attack  by  the  Entente 
Powers  on  Germany.  There  are  innumerable  indisputable 
facts  which  speak  too  plainly  against  the  thesis  of  aggres- 
sion to  make  it  possible  to  admit  the  good  faith  of  those 
who  advance  it.  In  my  book  and  in  this  work  I  have 
collected  a  large  part  of  these  facts,  and  therefore  it  is 
unnecessary  that  I  shotdd  here  return  to  '-e  sabject. 
The  course  of  the  war  itself  proves  the  unte.iability  of 
the  doctrine  of  aggression;  in  particular  England,  the 
alleged  instigator  of  the  conspiracy,  was  so  little  prepared 
for  a  war  against  the  first  military  Power  of  the  world  that 
as  is  well  known,  it  was  only  after  the  war  had  lasted  a 
year  and  a  half  that  she  began  to  think  of  a  se  'ous  organisa- 
tion and  extension  of  her  territorial  army  on  the  basis  of 
compulsory  service ;  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
she  had  not  even  prepared  an  effective  protection  against 
aerial  and  submarine  attacks.  To  account  for  the  i^itary 
mferJority  of  the  enemy  (in  the  first  period  of  the  war) 
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it  is  true  that  they  have  now  prepared  in  Germany  the 
excuiie  that  their  opponents  had  not  intended  to  strike 
untU  two  years  later,  and  that  until  then  they  wished  to 
complete  their  preparations.  That  there  is  no  evidciu 
whatever  in  support  of  this  assertion,  that  on  the  contrary 
the  mainte  »nre  of  peace  was  then,  and  laHr.  the  object 
mort  ardently  pursued  by  those  who  are  now  the  enemies 
of  Germany,  are  facts  which,  I  believe,  I  have  sufficienUv 
demonstrated  m  my  book  and  in  the  course  of  this 
work. 

Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  section  of 
the  German  people  have  been  token  in  by  the  deceitful 
view  :  wc  were  to  be  attacked  later,  and  we  were  therefore 
bound  to  anticipate  this  attack  at  the  right  time.  The 
great  bulk  of  those  in  the  lower  and  nuddle  classes  in 
Germany  believe  in  the  war  of  defence,  which  it  was  more 
easy  to  make  comprehensible  to  them,  and  for  which  they 
could  more  successfully  be  stirred  to  enthusiasm  than  for 
a  preventive  war.  The  high  classes,  however,  the  upper 
middle  classes,  the  intellectuals,  professors,  barristers, 
doctors,  artists,  etc.,  all  those  who  could  not  be  impressed 
by  the  crude  artillery  of  the  predatory  attack,  but  were 
accessible  to  the  subtler  suggestion  of  a  devilish  plan  in 
the  future— these  people  befieve  in  the  evU  intentions  of 
their  opponents  and  praise  their  foreseeing  Government 
for  lavmg  anticipated  these  dangers.  People  of  this  sort, 
who  are  ordinarily  little  concerned  with  politics,  do  not 
enter  mto  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  more  remote  ante- 
cedents of  the  war ;  they  remember  that  they  have  heard 
'  ^.he  papers  of  King  Edward's  "encirclement,"  of 
^cass^  s  revengeful  designs,  of  the  party  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  at  the  Russian  Court  whose  delight  was  in  war,  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  Montenegrin  women  and  other  similar 
blood-curdling  stories— and  that  is  enough  for  their  mode  .t 
needs  in  the  matter  of  political  instruction. 

Grey-headed  men  of  learning,  who  havo  spent  half  a 
Iilctime  m  deciphering  a  few  monumental  inscriptions  in 
LAtin,  m  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  and  others  definite 
information  regarding  the  lif-  and  the  deeds  of  some  Roman 
Consul  or  E^tian  Pharaoh  who  died  thousands  of  years 
ago,  never  think  of  devoting  an  odd  hour  to  the  study  of 
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the  documents  relating  to  the  hiatorv  of  most  recent 
timet  which  intimately  affects  their  vital  interests — indeed, 
th^  would  consider  such  an  occupati(m  as  a  waste  of  time 
ana  trouble.  "Die  greatest  masters  of  the  German  world  of 
culture  are  political  illiterates.  The  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians have  not  yet  grasped  the  secrets  of  the  political 
multiplieati<m  table.  Pioneers  in  embryology  have 
remamed  on  the  intellectual  level  of  an  embryo  in  the 
political  history  of  their  country,  (hily  thus  is  it  possible 
to  explain  the  famous  appeals  of  the  "  intellectuals  "  with 
their  ignorance  of  the  actual  course  of  events  and  the 
consequent  untenabilitv  of  tiieir  conclusions.  The  reason 
for  thi«:  divergency  between  scientific  knowledge  and 
political  ignorance,  which  appears  only  in  Germany,  is 
to  be  found,  apart  from  certam  qualities  inherent  in  the 
German  Philistine  of  culture,  in  the  lack  of  popular  influence 
on  the  Government,  in  the  exclusion  of  a  parliamentary 
system. 

Nearly  all  those  professors  who  are  constantiv  speaking 
of  the  war,  of  the  question  of  guilt,  of  war-aims,  etc. — 
acting  on  the  motto  "  Everyone  makes  as  great  a  fool  of 
himself  as  he  can  " — nearly  all  these  inquirers  into  origins 
have  refrained  from  approaching  the  origins  of  this  war 
with  the  zeal  which  usually  marks  their  inquiries.  The 
diplomatic  material  has  for  them  remained  completely, 
or  almost  completely,  a  book  with  seven  seals.  They 
read  the  foreign  Press  only  as  reproduced  and  elucidated 
in  their  daily  paper ;  they  only  learn  of  what  happens  in 
other  countries  m  the  same  prejudiced  form.  And  thus 
it  happens  that  it  is  precisely  amonc  the  educated  classes 
that  a  few  catch-words  influence  public  opinion,  and  that 
it  is  just  in  these  circles  that  inventions  like  that  of  the 
war  of  prevention  find  the  most  credulous  hearers.  As 
anyone  in  Germany  may  convince  himself,  the  belief  in 
a  preventive  war  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  most  educated 
classes  of  the  German  people,  whose  members  are  accus- 
tomed to  retort  to  the  astonished  questioner,  without 
en'erir  -^  into  anv  further  discussion  or  proof :  "  It  is, 
aft  I,  better  that  we  should  now  be  in  Russia,  Belgium 
and  France  than  that  the  Cossacks  should  be  in  Berlin 
in  two  years*  time." 
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4.  The  fourth  category  of  the  defenders  of  Germany 
might  be  called  the  "half-and-half  partv  "  ;  they  are  half 
preventionists  and  half  imperialists.  They  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  pure  imperialists  who  assume  a  pre* 
ventive  covering  only  from  a  feeling  of  shame  and  ex- 
pediency. The  half-and-half  politicians  strive  for  a  position 
of  world-power  for  Germany,  if  possible  bv  peaceful  de- 
velopment, but  if  needs  must  be,  by  the  violence  of  war. 
As  tney  fear  and  foresee  that  their  aim,  like  every  Im 

Perialistic  effort,  mav  provoke  friction  with  competin, 
owers  and  may  leaa  to  warlike  complications,  thcjr  art 
not  averse  from  exploiting,  for  the  purpo'-e  of  striking 
the  blow,  f  larticularly  favourable  moment,  when  Germany 
has  the  upper  hand  in  a  political  and  military  sense. 
They  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  pure  impe.  ialists 
of  the  school  of  Bemhardi,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  1  *«rd 
war  as  a  beneficent  "  iron  cure,"  but  us  a  necessary  evil, 
which  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  They  arc  ^stin- 
ffuished  from  the  preventionists,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
believe  in  a  future  attack  by  hostile  Powers  directed  to 
the  annihilation  of  (Germany,  but  only  in  a  possible  or 
probable  hamperinc  of  Germany's  Imperialistic  develop- 
ment. This  coinplieated  variety  is,  of  course,  not  repre- 
sented in  the  people,  either  la  the  higher  or  in  the  lower 
strata ,  it  is  a  species  whicl.  only  r .  nears  among  the 
"Empire-Builders."  Paul  Rohrbacli  d  his  adherents 
appear  to  me  as  characteristic  repre»^  atives  of  these 
preventive  Imperialists. 

*  *  *  i>  •  * 

Of  these  four  cate*^'  ries  of  G«.  muns,  it  is  only  those  who 
believe  in  the  war  oi  iie'ence  and  the  pure  Imperialists  who 
are  honest.  Among  ;,!  e  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of 
defence  this  applies,  of  course,  not  to  those  who  merely 
make  use  of  the  thesis  of  defence  as  the  most  appropriate 
instrjment  to  the  attainment  of  their  ends  (that  is  to 
say,  the  leaders  and  rulers),  but  only  to  those  who  really 
believe  in  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  t-ilk  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  the  people. 


^1    1  \: 
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Among  thepreyentionists  those  are  honest  who  believe 
in  an  intended  attack ;  those  are  dishonest  who,  against 
their,  better  knowledge,  have  instilled  this  belief  into  their 
adherents. 

The  smallest  measur(  of  honesty  is  found  among  the 
preventive-imperialists,  this  small  group  of  the  initiated 
who  stand  in  general  on  a  lower  moral  level  than  the  pure 
imperialists.  These  opportunists  in  popular  deception 
adopt  no  uniformity  in  tactics ;  they  are  accustomed,  as 
the  occasion  may  require,  to  make  use  of  the  theory  of 
defence  or  of  the  theory  of  prevention ;  at  one  moment 
they  portray  to  the  German  people  the  fact  of  the  present 
attack  by  the  enemy,  at  another  they  represent  the  danger 
of  future  annihilation.  But  they  are  constantly 
silent  as  to  their  true  aims,  which  in  the  last  analysis 
are  directed  to  war,  because  these  imperialistic  ideas  of 
extension  of  power  would  appear  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  incomprehensible  and  unworthy  of  any  sacrifice 
m  substance  or  in  life.  Of  course  the  leaders  of  this  pre- 
ventive-imperialist movement  are  themselves  quite  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  neither  attacked  nor  threatened 
either  with  any  attack  or  even  with  any  economic  re- 
striction or  restraint ;  they  know  that  it  is  much  truer  to 
say  that  we  were  enjoymg  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
economic  prosperity,  quite  phenomenal  in  character,  and 
that  it  was  only  their  schemes  for  hegemony  and  world- 
dominion  that  provoked  the  resistance  and  the  opposition 
of  competing  countries. 

It  is  particularly  when  contrasted  with  these  half-and- 
half  politicians  that  there  is  something  attractive  in  the 
brutal  candour  of  the  honesty  of  the  pure  imperialists, 
who  are  to  a  large  extent  drawn  from  the  Prussian 
Junker  and  military  classes.  These  East  and  West  Prussian 
and  Pomeranian  soldiers  and  agrarians  do  not  belie  their 
origin  and  their  history  (it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing, 
that  they  are  wrong  in  affecting  to  be  of  ancient  German 
extraction,  since  to  a  large  extent  they  have  Slavonic  blood 
in  their  veins,  as  many  of  their  names  ending  in  "  itz  "  and 
"  ow  "  indicate).  For  them  there  has  always  been  only 
one  object  of  pursuit :   the  enforcement  of  the  privileges 
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and  the  advantages  of  their  caste  in  political  and  in  eco- 
nomic  matters.  They  were  not  always  by  any  means  the 
loyal  vassals  of  the  Margraves  and  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
buTff,  those  Hohenzollerns  who,  as  South  German  Burgraves 
of  Nflrnberg,  notwithstanding  the  imperial  investiture, 
appeared  only  as  parvenus  and  upstarts  to  the  hereditary 
!f^  ,  .Proprietors  of  Prussia.  Everyone  knows  the 
difficulties  which  the  rulers  of  Brandenburg  experienced 
m  subjectniff  this  stubborn  Jimkerdom  to  their  will  and  to 
political  order,  and  how  the  Quitzows,  the  Rochows,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  continued  from  their  castles  to  devise 
revolutions  against  their  new  masters,  and  that  it  was  only 
^™  ^*^  artillenr  that  they  could  be  compelled  to  obedience. 
This  spirit  of  revolutionary  independence  is  still  alive  in 
the  Prussian  Junkers,  and  it  is  to  it  that  they  are  indebted 
for  their  success  in  the  history  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany. 
Any  political  and  economic  development  was  and  is 
right  m  their  eyes,  if  it  proves  to  their  advantage.  Abso- 
lutism or  parliamentary  system,  Prussianism  or  German 
Empire,  it  is  all  the  same  to  them,  if  their  thirst  for  profit 
is  thereby  satisfied. 

Msjr  our  monarch's  will  be  done 
If  his  vrih  and  ours  are  one.> 

As  soon  as  a  Brandenburg  Margrave  or  Elector  ventured 
to  oppose  the  will  and  the  interests  of  the  Junkers  there 
was  evoked  a  violent  opposition,  which  shrank  from  no 
vveapon  of  resistance,  not  even  from  revolutionary  force. 
As  against  this  perverse  Junker  oligarchy  even  a  Prussian 
King  had  to  raise  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  as  a  rocher 
de  bronze.  Even  a  Bismarck  was  called  upon  to  fight  the 
most  bitter  struggles  of  his  life  against  those  of  his  own 
class,  the  Prussian  Junkers.  Durin?  the  first  ten  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  German  Enipire,  when  the  great 
statesman  appeared  definitely  to  have  departed  from  the 
reactionary  conservative  views  of  his  past,  the  Kreuzzeitung 
Party  persecuted  him  as  a  renegade  with  the  most  poison- 
ous weapons  of  insinuation  and  slander,  resorting  to  the 
weapons  of  cunning  in  place  of  the  earlier  open  and  direct 

'  [Und  der  Konig  abeolut 
Wenn  er  unsem  Wil]«n  tut !] 
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weapons  of  revolution.  The  German  Empire  was  at  first 
an  abomination  to  the  Prussian  Junkers.  They  believed 
that  the  royal  complaisance  was  still  for  a  long  time  secured 
within  the  narrower  bounds  of  the  Prussian  military 
monarchy  with  its  Junker  Parliament,  and  so  long  as  their 
Prussian  King  did  what  they  wished  they  had  not  the  least 
desire  to  exchange  him  for  a  German  Emperor  who,  as  they 
well  realised,  must,  in  Uhland's  well-known  phrase,  "  bie 
anointed  with  a  drop  of  democratic  oil."  This  explains 
their  original  aversion  from  the  German  Empire  and  their 
violent  assault  on  the  creator  of  the  German  Reichstag 
and  of  universal  equal  suffrage.  At  a  later  date  they 
became  reconciled  to  the  new  conditions  and  made  them- 
selves quite  comfortable  within  the  German  Empire  also. 
Bismarck's  conversion  to  a  policy  of  agricultural  protection, 
the  constant  increase  in  the  agrarian  tariff  under  successive 
Chancellors,  none  of  whom  dared  to  kick  against  the 
pricks  (even  a  Chancellor  without  an  ear  or  a  stalk  of  corn 
had  to  confess  himself  as  a  good  agrarian),  the  unfettered 
position  of  power  within  the  Empire  which  the  Junkers 
derived  from  their  predominance  in  Prussia,  from  the 
reactionary  constitutional  position  of  the  leading  con- 
federate States,  and  from  the  personal  union  of  high 
Prussian  and  Imperial  offices — all  these  circumstances, 
which  preserved  tiieir  influence  and  their  social  position 
and  constantly  improved  their  economic  situation,  finally 
reconciled  the  Junkers  to  the  Empire,  according  to  the  pro- 
verb :  uM  bene,  ibi  patria. 

Gradually,  however,  peace  began  to  be  too  enduring  for 
them.  The  authority  of  their  class  requires  from  time  to 
time  to  be  renewed  by  a  "  jolly  war."  It  is  in  tLt  soldier's 
profession  that  they  chiefly  excel,  and  it  is  there  that  they 
prove  themselves  to  be  the  most  meritorious  class  among 
the  citizens.  When  the  call  of  Avar  resounds,  the  arts  of 
peace  are  silent ;  then  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the 
exporter,  the  man  of  learning,  in  fact  every  civil  profession, 
becomes  subordinate  to  the  soldier,  and  not  only  do  the  old 
Junker  families  bind  new  wreaths  of  glory  around  their 
escutcheons,  but  new  ingots  find  their  way  into  their  safes 
as  a  result  of  the  gigantic  increase  in  the  price  of  all  agrarian 
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produce,  which  cannot  be  imported  from  abroad  and  must 
consequently  be  acquired  at  any  price  within  the  country. 

What  in  the  eyes  of  these  imperialists  is  the  imperium, 
the  domination  of  the  world  ?  It  is  for  them  merely  a 
means,  merely  an  emblem,  to  bestow  a  new  period  of  pros- 
perity on  their  own  imperium,  that  is  to  say,  their  domina- 
tion in  Prussian  Germany  and  their  soeiaJ  and  economic 
authority.  War  as  such,  with  its  repression  of  all  civil 
rights  and  interests,  with  the  glorious  distinction  it  confers 
on  military  ability,  with  the  strict  regulation  and  control 
of  all  the  impulses  of  civil  and  human  liberty,  with  the 
suppression  of  all  guaranteed  constitutional  rights,  accom- 
panied by  the  economic  encouragement  of  the  agrarian 
class  (to  whom  it  is  exclusively  due  that  the  nation  is  saved 
from  starvation,  and  who  must  therefore  oe  protected  and 
encouraged  in  future,  even  more  than  in  the  past)— it  is  war 
as  such,  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  a  means  to  train  the  nation 
in  all  that  is  good  and  fair,  all  that  is  lofty  and  worthy  of 
pursuit,  that  constitutes  the  ideal  of  our  Prussian  Junkers. 
That  is  their  Imperialism,  which  they  openly  confess  under 
that  name,  but  its  inner  motives  they  prudently  conceal. 

Nevertheless,  among  the  inspirers  of  war  tliis  powerful 
group  is  still  the  most  "  sympathetic,"  because  it  is 
relatively  the  most  honest.  Only  a  few  of  this  class  con- 
ceal themselves  behind  the  theories  of  defence  or  prevention. 
Most  of  them  manifest  undisguisedly  their  enthusiasm  for 
war  "  for  the  sake  of  war,"  and  are  proud  that  at  last 
they  have  reached  the  end  of  the  pa.h  to  war  which  for 
years,  notwithstanding  contempt  and  ridicule,  notwith- 
standing opposition  from  above  and  from  below,  they 
have  undeviatingly  pursued. 


In  all  the  other  groups  of  the  war-intriguers  and  of  the 
chauvinists  the  tendencies  and  the  methods  adopted  are 
much  less  sharply  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the  Prussia- 
Junkers  and  militarists.  In  the  others  the  doctrines  of 
defence,  preventionism,  and  preventive-imperialism  are 
constantly  interwoven ;  even  in  the  same  speech  or  the 
same  article  of  any  of  the  spokesmen  of  these  various 
classes  all  these  keys  are  touehed  alike  according  to  what 
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at  the  moment  is  to  be  proved.  The  crudest  contra* 
dictions  are  in  this  way  to  be  found  in  the  chauvinistic 
nationalistic  literature.  On  the  one  page  the  war  for 
world-power  is  advanced  as  the  unconditional  postulate 
for  the  internal  and  external  development  of  the  German 
people  (Imperialism).  On  the  next  page  we  And  depicted 
the  conspiracy  of  the  enemy  to  compass  the  speedy  anni- 
hilation of  Germany  (Preventionism).  On  a  th&d  page  the 
ascent  to  world-power  is  described  as  our  historical  mission  ; 
but  as  this  mission  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  war,  war  is 
declared  to  be  necessary  (Preventive-imperialism).  And 
to  all  these  motives  there  is,  of  course,  added  after  the 
outbreak  of  war,  as  the  mainspring  and  the  Leitmotiv  oi 
the  doctrine  of  defence,  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of  '•  de- 
fending home  and  hearth  against  a  predatory  attack." 

Our  chauvinists  have  thus  at  their  disposal  a  large 
selection  of  *'  modes,"  almost  greater  in  number  than  the 
apprentice  David  could  enumerate  in  the  Meistersinger, 
for  these  four  main  methods  permit  of  a  wealth  of  permuta- 
tions and  combinations ;  they  can,  as  occasion  requires, 
be  combined  to  form  a  pot-j}ourri  from  which  the  trumpets 
of  war  resound  in  every  register.  That  the  most  appaUing 
dissonances  arise  in  the  process,  that  the  ont  theory  com- 
pletely disposes  of  the  other,  that  more  particularly  the 
war  of  defence — the  tnunpet  which  is  blown  the  hardest — 
completely  excludes  the  possibility  of  the  imperialistic 
and  preventionist  war,  are  facts  which  are  quite  within  the 
range  of  observation  of  the  wily  shepherds,  although  they 
refrain  from  so  informing  the  credulous  flock:  If  the 
attack  has  note  taken  place  (doctrine  of  defence),  we  had  no 
occasion  to  anticipate  it  at  a  later  date  (preventionism) 
If  we  have  been  attacked,  no  more  need  be  said  to  show  that 
we  were  justified  in  undertaking  the  war.  If,  however, 
we  were  only  going  to  be  attacked,  it  has  still  to  be  proved 
that  we  were  justified  in  attacking.  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  that  this  cannot  be  proved,  or  at  any  rate  that  proof 
has  not  yet  been  produced.  The  two  hypotheses— of  the 
war  of  defence  and  of  prevention — cannot  be  true  at  the 
same  time,  since  they  are  mutually  exclusive.  Anyone 
therefore  who  advances  the  two  assertions  simultaneously 
contradicts  himself  and  undermines  both  theories. 
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He  who  endeavours  to  couple  or  unite  the  war  of  defence 
or  the  war  of  prevention  with  the  imperialistie  war  entanries 
lumself  in  even  greater  contradictions.  Whoever  supports 
the  theory  of  the  war  of  imperialistic  expansion,  in  other 
words  admits  aggression.  But  whoever  admits  aggression 
cannot  speak  of  defence  or  prevention.  All  these  explana- 
tions  are  thus  mutually  contradictory,  and  form  an  un- 
palatable ragoiU,  by  partaking  of  which  every  sound 
stomach  is  bound  to  be  upset. 


THE  GERMAN  CHAUVINISTS 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  give  a  series  of  utter- 
ances from  German  chauvinistic  speeches  and    writings, 
designed  to  show  that  the  European  war  has  for  vears 
been  the  goal  to  which  our  Pan-Germans,  Chauvinists, 
Imperialists  and  Militarists  have  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally directed  their  energies ;  that  General  von  Bernhardi 
yta&  only  one  among  many,  one  among  countless  others, 
and  that  it  is  only  as  a  typical  example  of  a  ruthless  plunger 
tliat  he  merits  special  consideration.    The  utterances  col- 
lected below  all  date  from  the  period  before  the  war ;  they 
move  without  exception  on  imperialist  and  preventionist 
lines,  that  is  to  say,  the  train  of  thought  which  they  repre- 
sent is  that  the  war,  no  matter  on  what  grounds,  must  be 
begun  as  an  aggressive  war  by  Germany  and  her  allies, 
ihe  influence  of  the  circles  from  which  these  utterances 
emanate  was,  until  the  outbreak  of  war,  underestimated 
m  Germany,   in  contrast  to  foreign  countries.     And  as 
German    chauvinism     was    underestimated,    so    that    of 
foreign  countries  was  overestimated.     French  chauvinism, 
which  was  a  favourite  subject  of  discussion  in  Germany 
was  practically  powerless  in  France ;   the  few  nationalist 
and   Bonapartist   jingoes,   who    attracted    attention   on 
the  far  side  of  the  French  frontier   by  their   speeches 
and  writings,  had   in   their  own  country  no   semblance 
oi    authoritative    influence    on    the    Government     The 
dominant  parties,   the  Radicals,   the  Socialists  and  the 
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Radical-Socialists,  were  absolutely  pacific  in  sentiment, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war 
they  gave  practical  proof  of  their  love  of  peace  by  the  fact, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  they  influenc  J  and  guided 
every  individual  step  taken  by  the  Government  for  the 
promotion  of  peace. 

With  us  in  Germany  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Here 
Chauvinism  from  the  outside  was  perhaps  less  conspicuous, 
but  it  was  for  this  reason  all  the  more  powerful  within  and 
beneath  the  surface.  The  activity  of  the  "  Pan-Gc  'nan 
Union  "  throughout  a  quarter  of  a  centxury  has  borne  rich 
fruit.  To  this  Union  there  belonged  a  series  of  eminent 
men  from  the  leading  classes  of  tne  German  people,  not 
merely  generals  and  admirals  like  Keim,  Liebert,  Breusing 
and  others,  but  chief  burgomasters,  large  manufacturers, 
university  professors,  territorial  magnates,  high  judicial 
officials,  parliamentarians  and  editors.  A  staff  of  capable 
orators  and  effective  writers  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Pan-Germans.  In  all  kinds  of  affiliated  societies,  in  the 
"  German  Defence  League "  and  the  "  German  Navy 
League,"  in  the  "  Young-German  Union,"  and  in  the  great 
number  of  German  War  Leagues,  indeed  even  in  the 
German  gymnasia  of  black-red-golden  memory,  they  had 
their  leaders  and  their  recruiting  officers.  A  number  of 
widely-read  newspapers  disseminated  their  ideas  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  civil  society  as  well  as  in  the  middle  classes 
of  the  nation.  Even  semi-official  organs  of  the  Government 
opened  their  colimins  to  them,  when  from  time  to  time  the 
Government  were  concerned  to  send  a  douche  of  cold  water 
in  one  direction  or  another.  But  above  all  they  had  the 
ear  of  those  in  power  ;  the  Court  and  the  military  circles, 
the  immediate  entourage  of  the  Emperor,  were  permeated 
with  those  who  were  in  open  or  concealed  connection  with 
the  Pan-German  Union  nd  who  acted  as  links  between 
the  Union  and  the  Court.  The  chief  of  the  Imperial 
Admiralty  moved  entirely  in  the  paths  of  the  Pan-Germans ; 
this  is  the  explanation  of  his  temporary  opposition  to  the 
Wilhelmstrasse,  but  it  also  explains  the  strong  support 
which  for  eighteen  years  has  made  his  position  impregnable.  * 

'  While  this  msnusoript  was  in  preparation  the  Grand  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  has  been  relieved  of  hia  office.     The  reason  for  this  is 
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in  what  an  atavistic  crSjf!5r«fJ    ''''  °''"  writings. 
One  wonders  whetherr stilf  befcs^^^^^^^^^  "°r  * 

object  of  his  deepest  vMrnini,  ?    I  belie™  S  1. '%'}''■'  ?' 
arurlit  the  psychSlogy  of  „Xei     For.i.^'«  '  '""^ 

shcJd  ride  S  ov^li'e.ds^^^S'^i.  »»Uffe 

5,rL-ine'SLiv^Lr£-S^^^ 

became  known,  the  enthu^ltio  orvT"  Ti^^JTT^T.^'"*** 
resounded  in  the  Reichstag  f  rom  th^  on  f  hlT^!  t  ^"P't* '  '^'^^•'h 
Liberals  and  the  Centwfw  well  ^  °Vll  ^^^''f' ''«'"  the  National 
prove  that  the  spirit  of  the  gi^t  '^^^L.  "''*'".  •'^'»'^^«'*"°'»«' 
his  adherents  «n^  that  his  Xfs  i„  ^'^^'^^  continues  to  inspire 
the  adherents  c*  he  Medici  K^ten  V^k  ^"^  ®f  bausted.  So  long  as 
exclaimmg  "  PaUe  pal^. "  Slnflf.«n  °"«*''A*- '  "^^^^  °*  *"'  •-«' 
family  remained  iXoton -it  ^.dd^f  in*  the  princely  mer..^nt 

waShSUnt'cfc"^  entffi  "'^  unrestrio^ted  submarine 
wishes  and  the  aims  of  the  OtaW  tih  fhf^P?!*?.?"*'^  "^'^^  »'>« 
moral  and  material  isola^on  ?„  fJ.t^'  ^'*  *'»«  ^^^  that  Germany's 
view  of  the  bS  vite '"J'*!.!*'/''^  ^  ^'^.  '^^'^P^^^d.  ^In 
GtermanGovernmentrAmerZhL^L^"'S*?u  8*^*"  ^'^^  ^V  tbe 
maker,  and  hTentertd^" K^ks  of  Sl^i^/^'  "^  °^  *•*«  P^''^"" 
neutral  States  have  foUowed  Am«H^..°f  ^""^^y  ^  enenuee.  Other 
Bumed  that  more  wiU  foK  ^e  5?rnft^'^P^'  *"'*  '*  ""^^  ^  P"' 
another  glorious  inter^lj  T^cto^!  nSy'7hIt''?he'X"  ^T'  "1 
Adm.ral  has  shown  himself  to  ^^'^ir^f^'^lLX^^L^^^^. 
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of  faces  and  of  bodies  contorted  and  disfigured  in  the 
struggle  of  dea^  when  the  trenches  arc  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  when  the  subterranean 
mines  explode,  and  project  into  the  air  a  jet  of  human  limbs, 
heads,  arms,  legs  and  blood-stained  rags,  when  thousands 
of  innocent  ones,  praying  women  and  moaning  children, 
are  swallowed  up  in  "the  gurgling  whirlpool  through  the 
"  heroic  act "  of  a  U-boat  commar  ^er,  when  millions  of 
hapless  beings  are  driven  out  of  burning  villages  and  towns 
on  to  the  wintry  highways.  These  things  must  be.  It  is 
for  these  things  that  we  are  what  we  are  by  the  "  grace  of 
God."  The  same  prince,  whose  eyes  may  grow  moist 
when  his  wife  at  home  writes  to  him  of  the  feverish  cold 
of  one  of  his  young  progeny,  remains  cool  and  composed, 
his  appetite  and  his  slumber  undisturbed,  when  a  frontal 
attack  which  he  has  ordered  in  the  morning,  comfortably 
seated  at  the  coffee-table  lighting  a  cigarette,  stretches  low 
on  the  blood-stained  battlefield  thousands  of  sons,  of 
brothers  and  of  fathers.  .  .  . 


I' 


The  other  "  August  Personages  " 

In  his  acute  book,  Germany  Before  the  War,  of  which  I 
will  speak  at  some  length  elsewhere,  Baron  Beyens,  the 
last  Belgian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  observes  with  regard  to 
the  murdered  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  whom  he 
depicts  as  an  exemplary  father :  "He  was  one  of  those 
prmces  who  adore  their  own  children,  but,  under  the  spur 
of  political  ambition,  are  very  prone  to  send  the  children 
of  others  to  the  shambles."  »  The  Belgian  diplomat  also 
mentions  of  the  German  Empress  that  sne  is  an  admirable 
German  mother,  but  unfortunately  "  more  absorbed  in 
her  children  than  in  her  subjects."* 

These  words  serve  to  characterise  in  the  aptest  manner 
the  psychology  of  our  princes.  If  the  six  sons  of  the 
Emperor,  or  only  some  of  them,  had  to  flffht  in  the  trenches, 
exposed  every  day  and  every  hour  to  the  drum-fire  of  the 
enemy,  exposed  to  death  or  mutilation,  we  should  have 
peace  to-morrow.    But  since  there  is  no  danger  of  this. 


>  [English  Trans.,  p.  272.J 


[P.  88.] 
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serving  until  now  our  sons  who  are  in  the  field  " 
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to  grief ;  whde  familiea,  whole  generations,  may  be  extir- 
pat«l,  but  no  sacrifice  is  too  dear  to  purchase  the  prosperity 
of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem,  the  prosperity  of  the  family 
and  of  the  dynasty. 

When  the   first  news  of  victory   rushed  through  the 
capital  in  August,  1014,  one  might  with  admiration  have 
observed  the  august  ladies,  the  Empress  and  the  Crown 
Princess,  on  the  balcony  of  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Berlin, 
as  their  radiant  countenances  received  the  homa^  of  the 
crowd  inflamed  to  patriotism,  as  in  deep  emotion  they 
kissed  one  another  and  sank  into  each  other's  arms  in  the 
sight  of  all.  Since  then,  since  "  William's  first  victory,"  the 
ladies  have  become  somewhat  more  reticent,  when  it  was 
found  that  this  victory  was  followed  by  many  counter- 
strokes,  and  above  all  by  the  great  failure  of  Verdun.    Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  they  cannot  refrain  from  trumpeting 
throughout  the  Press  every  visit  to  a  hospital,  every  in- 
spection of  a  soldiers'  home,  and  if  it  is  possible  they 
convey  their  homely  acts  of  heroism  by  photograph  or  by 
cinematograph  to  their  contemporaries  and  to  posterity. 
Go  to  the  picture-palaces,  open  the  illustrated  papers,  and 
observe  how  these  august  personages  have  always  a  pleased 
and  contented  air ;   see  how  the  young  heir  to  the  throne 
in  his  coquettish  Hussar  uniform  takes  the  arm  of  General 
von  Mudra  before  the  assembled  warriors,  and  by  some 
droll  phrase  or  other  moves  to  laughter  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  company  of  soldiers  and  officers ;    observe 
how,  in  contradistinction  to  his  father  who  generally  looks 
grave,  there  is  nothing  to  be  read  in  the  face  of  this  Crown 
Prince  but  the  most  cheerful  good  humour,  jest  and  high 
spirits,   notwithstanding  the  human   butchery  which  he 
must  daily  attend ;    see  how  the  exalted  ladies  present 
tliemselves    before    the    camera    or    the    cinematograph 
operator  in  the  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  blind, 
amidst  the  unfortunate  wounded,  the  maimed,  and  the  un- 
seeing, arrayed  in  dazzling  spring  or  summer  toilets,  fre- 
quently surrounded  by  their  young  sons,  but  always  with 
radiant  smiling  countenances.    It  is  just  as  if  they  were 
taking  part  in  a  light-hearted  frolic,  a  bean-feast,  or  some 
society   charitable  entertainment,  and   not   the   darkest 
tragedy  in  the  history  of  mankind.     The  august  ladies 
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have  a  predilection  for  being  photographed  close  beside  the 
aick'bed  and  in  tlie  hospital  wards  in  order  to  convince  the 
faithful  people  of  their  unwearying  exertions  in  alleviat- 
ing the  horrors  of  war.      The  Austrian   Archduchesses 
appear  to  be  particularly  addicted  to  these  good-Samaritan 
photographs  which  present  them  to  their  admiring  con- 
temporaries in  their  effective  costumes,  models  of  chic, 
designed  by  the  most  eminent  costumiers  in  Vienna,  with 
their  graceful  toc^ues  and  long  streaming  riblmns.     What 
a  novel,  exciting,  mteresting  emotion  such  a  war  is  I     What 
a  wealth  of  new  laurels  thus  shoots  aloft  in  the  garden  of 
the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Hohenzollems  already  so  richly 
blessed  1    What  indelible  impressions  are  received  by  the 
souls  of  the  young  princes,   who  still  remain  at  home, 
unpressions  of  heroism  and  of  the  imperishable  glory  of 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers,   impressions   which  'will 
continue  to  exercise  their  influence  on  their  voung  minds 
and  will  spur  them  on  to  greater  and  ever  greater  acts  of 
heroism.  .  . 

How  great  a  contempt  for  mankind—incomprehensible 
to  ordinary  mortals — must  fill  these  great  ones,  who  look 
upon  these  enormous  hecatombs  in  human   -fe  and  human 
happiness  as  a  reasonable  tribute  approved  by  Goil  (they 
are  all  believing  Christians  I)  for  their  greatness,  their  glory, 
the  extension  of  their  power.     Tears  spring  to  the  eyes  of 
us  simple  men,  when,  for  example,  we  see  in  Vorw&rtu  the 
enormous  daily  lists  of  obituary  notices,  in  which  the  various 
trade  unions  intimate  the  deaths  of  their  members,  voung 
and  old  mixed  together,  half  of  them  boys,  and  half  old 
men ;     when  we  read  the  movinpr  not  ices  which  bereaved 
wives,  children  and  parents,  in  halting  but  all  the  more 
touching  verses,  devote  to  their  dear  ones,  tumbled  into 
promiscuous  graves  in  alien  soil,  no  one  knows  where  ; 
when  we  receive  memorial  rards  in  which  parents,  brought 
down  m  sorrow  to  the  grave,  announce  the  departure  of 
their  second  or  their  third   son.  who  have  followed  the 
first,  all  of  them,  one  after  another,  slaughtered  for  "  higher" 
aims,  which  are  no  concern  of  theirs,  which  cannot  increase 
their  prosperity  or  well-being,  which  cannot  alleviate  the 
grief  of  those  who  are  left  behind,- for  the  ambition  and  the 
greed  of  power  of  their  rulers. 
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Mebcbnary   Asiins. — Unitbual  Skbvicb 

Thii  ii  indeed  the  appalling  anachronism  of  the  present 
war,  which  unfortunately  ha»  not  yet  dawned  on  tne  con- 
Mciouancss  of  the  nationi.  In  old  d&va,  in  the  Middle  Aged 
and  down  to  more  recent  tinics,  thepnnce  went  out  to  battle 
in  person,  and  m  his  own  person  staked  life  and  limb.  At  the 
head  of  a  mercenaiy  army  which  he  paid,  it  was  at  his  own 
danger  and  expense,  as  was  fit  and  proper,  that  he  sought 
to  gain  glory  and  power  for  himself  and  his  house.  To-day 
the  i»ince  and  his  young  sons  remain  far  behind  the 
fh>nt,  in  the  security  of  Headauarters ;  they  enjoy  all 
their  accustcnned  comforts,  and  leave  others  to  flgnt  and 
die  for  them — others  who,  unlike  the  mercenaries  of 
earlier  times,  have  not  adopted  the  occupation  of  arms 
voluntarily  and  professionally,  but  are  compelled  to  risk 
their  lives  in  the  interests  of  the  power  of  the  great.  War 
in  antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  ^es  was  a  barbarity  as  it 
is  to-day,  although  of  course  to  a  muc'i  smaller  aegree. 
corresponding  to  the  less  perfect  development  of  the 
means  of  destruction.  But  it  was  in  itself  logicaJ,  lu  so  far 
as  it  exposed  to  the  greatest  personal  dange.s  those  men  or 
those  groups  of  men  who  were  'nost  interested  in  the  issue 
cf  the  war,  and  it  left  it  op:..i  .  j  eveivone  else  to  decide 
whether  in  return  for  corresponding  advantages  he  would 
or  would  not  furnish  them  support.  War  to-day,  with 
general  compulsory  service  ana  the  personal  security  of 
the  djrnasts  and  their  adherents,  is  a  thmg  void  of  meaning, 
since  it  leaves  those  who  are  really  interested  untouched 
and  free  from  danger,  but  leads  to  the  slaughter-house  in 
their  millions  the  unfortunate  nations  who  can  expect  no 
manner  of  advantage  even  from  a  victorious  issue  of  the 
war. 

If  the  Emperors,  the  Kings,  the  Princes  and  the  Dukes 
could  be  placed  in  the  front  line  of  the  trenches,  the  war 
would  at  once  come  to  an  end — or  rather  it  would  never  have 
brokfjn  out.  Prestige  and  world-power,  prestige  and  world- 
power  !  If  the  life  of  the  creat  were  at  stake,  if  like  the 
insignificant  they  had  to  rear  death  or  dread  that  they 
might,  throughout  their  whole  life,  crippled  or  maimed, 
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Mind  or  lame,  helplesii  and  pitiAi],  trail  about  with  them 
the  remembrance  of  the  "great  time" ;  if  in  addition  to 
this  they  were  farther  plagued  by  the  anxiety,  which  in 
their  ease  is  in  any  event  excluded,  of  hayins  to  leave 
behind  in  a  state  of  b«ggardom  their  wives  and  children, 
robbed  of  their  bread^nner^then  indeed  wais  would 
soon  be  at  an  eul,  then  the  enduring  peace,  no  ardently 
desired,  would  soon  prevail  among  the  nations. 

PoucY  or  Bbao 

General  compulsory  service  was  introduced  into  Pnisfvia 
by  Schamhorst  and  Gneisenau  at  the  time  of  the  French 
foreign  domination,  as  a  measure  of  defence  to  shake  off  the 
Napoleonic  yoke.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  defensive  wars 
only  that  general  compulsory  service  has  any  meaning, 
not  for  wars  of  aggression  and  conquest.  "  llic  German 
is  not  made  for  a  policy  of  conouest  or  of  brag,  that  is  not 
the  purpose  of  our  militia,  and  of  our  heads  of  families ; 
they  would  defend  themselves  like  bears  if  attacked  in 
their  lair,  but  they  are  as  destitute  of  a  desire  to  contjuer 
as  bears  are."  These  are  the  words  addressed  in  1395  by 
Bismarck  to  German  students  who  visited  him  in  Friedrichs- 
ruhe.  By  "a  policy  of  brag"  he  understood  what  on 
another  occasion  he  called  "  working  for  prestige,"  or 
"  viewing  international  disputes  from  the  standpoint  of 
Gdttingen  traditions  or  the  honour  involved  in  the  student's 
duel." 

In  an  article  in  the  Hamburger  Naeh  chten  in  October, 
1891,  he  violently  attacked  the  nawonalists  and  tlio 
expansionists  who  asked  Oi  Germany  that  "  she  should 
assume  a  challenging  attitude  in  Europe,  and  play  the  part 
of  a  man  who  having  suddenly  come  into  money  jostles 
against  everyone  as  he  jingles  the  dollars  in  his  pocket." 
In  expressing  these  and  other  similar  views  Bismarck  con- 
stantly emphasised  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  national 
war  resting  on  universal  compulsory  service ;  that  it  can  be 
waged  only  as  a  defensive  war  or  for  the  attainment  of 
justifiable  national  aims,  but  can  never  be  waged  for 
purposes  of  prestige  or  for  the  extension  of  power  oeyond 
the  national  frontiers.    It  amounts  to  a  perversion  of  the 
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meaning  and  significance  of  universal  compulsory  service 
when  It  IS  made  subservient  to  Pan-German,  imperialistic 
and  expansionist  aims  as  has  been  done  in  this  war     The 
last  political  step  compatible  with  the  idea  of  universal 
compulsory  service  was  the  union  of  Germany  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  German  Empire.     What  our  Pan- 
Germans  and  their  executive  organs,  the  rulers  and  irovern- 
ments  of  Germany  (on  the  principle  "  We  are  the  leaders 
and  consequently  we  follow  "),  seek  to  attain  beyond  this 
point  IS  something  for  which  our  sons,  our  brothers  and  our 
fathers,  the  men  of  our  Landwehr  and  Landsturm,  are  too 
good.     Their  blood  and  their  lives  are  too  precious  for 
such  an  undertaking.     If  there  are  any  who  wiLh  to  pursue 
these  ends,  let  them  seek  to  attain  them  at  their  own  cost 
and  danger.    Let  them  engage  mercenary  armies,  as  was 
done  by  the  Margraves  and  Electors  of  Brandenburg,  a 
practice   which  was   still    followed  by  the  first  Kincs  of 
Prussia.    Let  them  place  themselves  with  their  sons  at  the 
head  of  these  troops,  and  then,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  may  raise  the  cry  "  To  Teheran  I    To  Baghdad  I    To 
India  and  the  Suez  Canal  1  "     But  let  it  be  without  the 
German  Landwehr  man  ;  let  him  remain  at  home  with  his 
wife  and  children. 

The  Chauvinists  and  the    German  Nation 

I  spoke  of  the  German  chauvinists  and  their  exalted 
protectors  I  stated  that  for  years  they  had  willed  and 
prepared  this  war,  and  explained  in  what  way  they  had 
?i?"*^  ?*°u  i*  ^«^been  the  misfortune  of  the  German  people 
that  It  had  no  idea  of  the  existence,  the  power  and  the 
influence  of  chauvinism  in  Germany  during  the  period 

K"  ^f  *u"*''«^*^.°^  ^^'^  '^^'•-  The  war-ienerals,  the 
^aders  of  the  Pan-Germans,  men  like  Keim,  Wrochem, 
Bernhardi  Eichhorn,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  the  war- 
politicians  like  Reventlow,  Bassermann,  Schiemann,  Rohr- 
bach.  Harden  and  all  the  nameless  editors  and  collaborators 
of  the  widely-extended  and  well-organised  Nationalist 
Press  of  Germany,  were  able  by  their  skilful  and  effective 
demagogy  to  represent  to  the  German  people  French 
Chauvinism  and  Russian  Panslavism  as  the  bogey    but  at 
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the  same  time  they  were  able  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
alarmists  themselves  in  no  way  believed  in  the  external 
dangers  which  they  portrayed,  but  only  exploited  them  as 
a  pretext  to  instigate  the  German  people  to  war. 

For  these  intriguers  the  war  was  an  end  in  itself ;  in  the 
case  of  one  group,  the  soldiers,  as  the  result  of  a  natural 
desire  to  test  and  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  war 
which  for  half  a  century  had  been  elaborated  and  brought 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and  finally  threatened 
to  become  rusty,  if  it  were  not  at  last  provided  with  the 
work  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  the  case  of  others 
it  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  means  of  educating  and 
strengthening  a  nation  which  had  sunk  in  the  slough  of 
an  unduly  prolonged  peace.  In  the  case  of  a  third  section 
it  was  looked  upon  as  the  strongest  and  most  striking 
expression  of  the  development  of  the  power  of  Germany, 
who  could  no  longer  allow  herself  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
peaceful  conquest  of  the  world's  markets  by  her  achieve- 
ments in  technical  science,  in  trade  and  in  industry,  but 
was  called  upon  to  subject  foreign  countries  and  peoples 
to  her  dominant  will.  All  these  motives  led  to  the  same 
end,  to  the  decision  to  begin  at  the  appropriate  moment 
an  aggressive,  a  predatory  war,  which  at  the  cost  of  other 
Powers  would  procure  for  Germany  new  territories  over 
which  to  exercise  dominion,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
restore  the  old  Germanic  spirit  of  war  in  the  place  of  "  the 
vile  worship  of  Mammon." 

That  these  tendencies  to  war  are  violently  opposed 
to  all  the  dictates  of  modern  civilised  life  and  to  all  the 
demands  of  humanity,  that  the  development  of  modern 
interchange  in  intellectual  and  material  affairs,  linking  the 
nations  together  and  bridging  over  all  frontiers,  unmis- 
takably points  to  the  pacific  organisation  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  not  to  the  struggle  of  arms  and  to  suppression 
by  war,  are  facts  which  in  th<.  restricted  circle  of  their  pro- 
fessional ideas  may  not  always  have  been  present  to  the 
consciousness  of  these  generals  and  admirals  who  dabbled 
m  politics.  On  the  other  hand  the  politicians  who  dabbled 
in  military  matters,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken 
m  tow  by  the  generals,  can  have  been  in  no  doubt  that  their 
war  intrigues  were  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  civilisation, 
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and  therefore  it  is  they,  the  men  like  Bassermann  and 
his  companions,  who  are  doubly  and  trebly  responsible  for 
the  stupendous  consequences  which  have  now  befallen 
the  whole  world. 


Otfbied  Nippold  ;  "  Gkbman  Chauvinism  " 

The  German  people  were  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
danger  evoked  by  tlie  chauvinistic  mtrigucrs.  Under  the 
systematically  pursued  suggestion  of  these  reactionary 
demagogues  it  saw  the  dangers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frontier,  while  in  fact  the  dangers  on  this  side,  in  their 
own  country,  continued  to  become  darker  and  more 
threatening. 

By  tlioir  demagogic  tactics,  particularly  in  the  Defence  Loaeue 
the  pohtical  generals  have  today  become  a  national  danger.  No 
one  in  Germany  is  playing  so  fatal  a  1^  as  General  Keim  .      . 

The  only  thing  that  could  really  bring  the  German  Empire  in 
clanger  would  be  if  the  chauvinistic  movement  were  to  gain  thn 
i^per  hand.     This  and  not  the  Triple  Entente  is  the  oSemy  of 

What  else  indeed,  is  the  "  act  "  of  which  the  chauvinistic  papers 
are  constantly  writing  but  a  "gay  and  joUy  war,"  which  w  the 
Mam©  thing  as  a  campaign  of  plunder. 

So  wrote  Professor  Otfried  Nippold  in  his  book  which 
appeared  m  1918  under  the  title  German  Chauvinism,  the 
perusal  of  which  cannot  be  too  stronglv  recommended  to 
everyone  who  desires  to  be  informed  regarding  the  true 
origin  and  the  really  guilty  authors  of  the  present  war. 
Nippold  gives  an  extremely  copious  selection  from 
German  chauvinistic  literature  and  restricts  himself  to  a 
short  commentary,  every  word  of  which,  however,  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head.  His  pamphlet  is  all  the  more  valuable, 
masmuch  as  it  docs  not  emanate  from  a  Revolutionary 
nor  even  from  a  Social  Democrat,  but  from  a  member  bf 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  "League  for  Promoting 
International  Understanding  "  (of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
official  publications),  and,  further,  it  is  the  work  of  a 
neutral,  a  Swiss  citizen. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  read  to-day  the  list  of  the 
Directors  and  Members  of  the  Committee  of  this  League. 
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It  consists  entirely  of  famous  and  eminent  names  in  the 
German  intellectual,  official,  commercial  and  industrial 
world.  There  are  twenty-seven  Professors,  ten  Privy 
Councillors,  a  number  of  Bank  Directors,  ecclesiastical 
magnates,  General  Consuls,  retired  admirals,  public 
prosecutors,  and  presidents  of  the  upper  district  courts— in 
short  t^neitte  of  German  notabilities.  Alongside  political 
leaders  like  Payer,  Spahn,  Naumann,  Bachem,  Tnmborm, 
we  find  men  of  learning  like  Lamprecht,  Liszt,  Meurer, 
Natorp,  Laband,  Amira,  Martens,  Mittermaier,  Zorn, 
IMeischnwnn,  etc.  Alongside  bank  directors  like  Gwinntr, 
Maier  (Frankfurt-am-Mam),  we  find  retired  admirals  like 
Galster  and  Glatzel  (Kiel),  the  syndics  of  the  college  01  Iders 
and  of  the  Berhn  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Apt  and  Dove) 
bankers  like  Ladenburg  and  Dr.  Paul  Stem  (Frankfurt-am- 
Main).  All  these  excellent  citizens  must  at  that  time  have 
occupied  the  same  standpoint  as  Nippold's  pamphlet,  if 
they  agreed  to  its  publication  in  the  name  of  the  League 
which  they  represented.  The  fact  that  they  did  so,  shows 
that  they  must  have  approved  and  considered  as  apt 
Nippold  s  pointed  and  well-founded  accusations  against 
our  Drofessional  war-intriguers,  men  like  Keim,  Liebert, 
Bernhardi,  and  Class,  the  editors  of  the  Post,  the  Tagliche 
Rundschau,  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  the  Berliner  Neueste 
Nachnchten,  the  Madgeburgische  and  the  Kolnische  Zeitung, 
^^^Khetntsch-Westjdlische  and  the  Kreuzzeitung. 

What,  however,  are  the  accusations  preferred  by  Nippold? 
Let  us  take  only  a  few  striking  sentences  : 

These  people  do  not  merely  incite  to  war  i--  ,n  time  to  time,  but 
they  systematically  train  the  German  peo;>ie  to  take  pleasure  in 
wr.  And  this  is  done  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  it  ought  to  be 
efficient  in  war  and  equipped  to  me?t  all  contingencies,  but  in  the 
much  wider  sense  that  it  need*  war.  War  is  represented  not  merely 
as  a  possibility  which  may  com.  .  but  as  a  necessity  which  must 
come,  and  indeed  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better !  Tn  the  eyee. 
of  these  intriguers  the  German  people  nteda  a  war  ;  for  them  n  lonit 
peace  »  regrettable  in  itself,  whether  or  not  a  reason  for  war  exists 
and  consequently,  if  need  be,  war  must  siinplv  be  provoked.  These 
men,  whose  task  is  to  bring  happiness  to  the  nations,  are  not  wantina 
m  motives  which  are  held  before  the  Gennan  people  with  this  end 
m  view.  ... 

«k'^!u*^"i^"*****°'^  °^  ****'•■  teaching  is  always  the  same,  namely 
tnat  the  European  war  is  not  merely  a  contingency  ugainst  which 
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it  is  necessary  to  arm,  but  a  necessity,  and  indeed  a  neoeerity 
for  which  one  must  be  grateful  in  the  interests  of  the  Qermwn 
people.  .  .  . 

And  thus  to  begin  with  they  have  put  forward  the  dogma  that 
war  must  come.  Of  course  they  do  not  say  that  the  oiJy  reason 
why  war  must  come  is  that  they  wish  it,  and  that  it  will  come  only 
If  they  are  able  to  give  effect  to  this  wish.  They  merely  put  forward 
the  dogma  and  assert  its  indisputability. 

And  from  this  dogma  it  requires  only  a  small  step  to  arrive  at 
the  next  chauvinistic  doctrine  which  is  so  mu.h  after  the  heart  of 
the  political  generals  whose  delight  is  in  war— to  the  proposition, 
that  IS  to  say,  of  the  aggressive  or  the  preventive  war.  If  war  must 
come  some  day,  then  let  it  be  at  the  moment  that  is  most  favourable 
to  us ;  m  other  words,  do  not  let  us  wait  imtil  a  cause  for  war  exists, 
Dirt  let    \i8  adopt  the  simple  course  of  striking  when  it  suits  us 

D6Sv*    •    •    • 

What  is  international  law  T  JJere  bunkum  !  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  modern  intercourse,  of  trade,  industry,  science  and  the 
technical  arts  t  They  merely  render  the  German  nation  effeminate, 
and  alienate  it  from  war  which  is  its  true  end.  All  other  pursuits  ar^ 
fundamentaUy  without  value,  unless  they  serve  directiv  or  indirectly 
as  an  education  for  war.  No  hesitation  is  felt  in  s",  ly  tumini 
all  Ideas  upside  down.  These  people  regard  war  not  uh  a  necessaw 
evil,  but  as  the  highest  good.  ...  ' 

It  would  certainly  have  been  a  preferable  and  also  a  more  honest 
procedure  if  these  war-generals,  instead  of  putting  the  whole  ma- 
chmery  of  the  Defence  League  into  motion,  had  frankly  admitted 
that  the  fact  that  the  Army  had  had  peace  for  forty  years  was 
distasteful  to  them,  and  that  they  wanted  once  more  to  have  a 
war.  But  recourse  to  such  an  argument  would  have  made  it  difficult 
to  gain  many  adherents.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to  pursue 
by  other  means  the  task  of  inciting  to  war.  For  the  aim  was  only 
to  be  attamed  by  first  of  aU  creating  among  the  people  the  sentiment 
necessary  to  lead  to  war,  and  then  by  going  to  the  Government  and 
demonstrating  to  them  :  "  The  German  people  wants  war." 

In  chauvimstic  circles  they  have  already  proceeded  from  the  de- 
fensive war  waged  for  a  compelling  reason,  and  with  the  utmost 
facility  they  have  arrived  at  the  aggressive  war  without  any  reason 
at  all ;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  the  German  people  has 
shored  m  this  change  from  a  pacific  nation  to  a  quarrelsome  nation 
eager  for  war.  ^ 

As  a  further  consequence  they  quite  frankly  no  longer  trouble 
to  maintain  the  correctness  of  the  principle  Si  via  pacem,  para 
Oeuum,  a  principle  which  has  long  been  outstripped  in  the  eyes  of 
these  exalted  politicians.  For  the  chauvinists,  as  we  have  seen 
the  antecedent  clause  has  long  since  lost  its  validity ;  they  do  not 
wish  for  peace,  they  wish  for  war,  and  with  all  the  power  at  their 
disposal  they  work  to  secure  it  as  speedy  an  arrival  as  possible. 
1  he  equipment  for  war  is  not  in  their  eyes  meant  to  be  subservient 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  (iod  forbid  !    The  German  people 
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nMdf  •  war,  and,  moreover,  one  could  not  but  be  sorry  for  the  beauti- 
ful »nny  so  ready  for  battle,  if  it  were  not  at  last  made  use  of  once 
more.  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  the  Pan-Uerman  political  phant<wts  direct  their 
attention  to  the  conquest  of  colonial  territory  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  the  war-oenerals,  but  it  is  for  them  merely  i  means 
to  the  end.     War  itself  in  for  them  the  essential  matter.  .  .  . 

Among  the  arguments  by  means  of  which  "  mass  sugge.itions  " 
are  pursued  to-day  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  parallel 
with  1813.  The  attempt  is  made  to  construe  artiCcially  a  similarity 
with  1913,  for  which  no  real  basis  whatever  exists.  .  .  . 

In  the  absence  of  real  causes  for  war  and  of  natural  political 
antagonisms  to  the  other  States  of  Europe,  they  pow  And  it  necessary 
to  seek  to  create  artificial  causes.  This,  however,  can  only  be  done 
by  the  creation  of  an  artificial  excitement  in  the  population,  by 
inflaming  national  feelings,  and  by  systematically  fostering  a  belli- 
cose spirit — all  tasks  which  are  undertaken  to-day  to  the  beat  of 
th«r  power  by  the  war-generals  in  the  Pan-German  Union,  in  the 
Defence  League,  and  in  similar  organisations.  .  .  . 

The  chauvinists  consequently  do  not  shrink  from  attacks  on  the 
present  Government,  or  on  the  present  system  in  politics  and 
diplomacy.  We  have,  indeed,  experience  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
even  directly  attacked  the  Emperor  because  of  his  peace  policy  .  .  .' 

The  story  of  the  intended  encirclement  of  Germany  has  for  all 
innocent  minds  something  that  is  so  uncommonly  plausible.  And 
thus  large  sections  -■'  the  nation  are  to-day  really  suffering  from  what 
in  non-poUtical  life  is  ordinarily  described  as  a  ''^fear  of  apparitions," 
or  let  us  say,  from  political  nen/ousness,  weakness  of  nerve  or  hysteria. 
As  a  result  of  this  condition  there  is  perhaps  more  talk  about  war 
in  Germany  to-day  than  there  is  among  the  people  of  any  other 
country.     Confronted  with  this  everlasting  gos.siping  about  war  In 

'  This  has  again  been  shown  during  the  war  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  submarine  warfare,  in  connection  with  the  struggle 
between  the  ultra-annexationists  and  the  Chancellor  who  is  merely 
annexationist,  and  in  connection  with  the  opposition  now  emerging 
on  the  part  of  the  reactionaries  against  every  <leniocratic  develop- 
ment in  the  Empire  and  in  Prussia.  Monarchy  suits  these  people 
just  so  long  as  they  can  do  goo.  i  business  with,  and  in,  the  monarchy. 
H  the  monarchy  ventures  to  wish  to  pursue  a  path  other  than  that 
which  appears  expedient  to  the  Pan-Germans,  the  militarists  and 
the  Junkers,  they  also  become,  as  the  occasion  may  require,  anti- 
monarchical  and,  indeed,  revolutienary.  Certain  correspondence 
which  took  place  in  May,  1916,  between  the  Pan-German  leader, 
Oeneral  von  Gebsattel.  and  the  Chancellor  is  specially  characteristic 
of  this  revolutionary  "  monarchism."  In  this  the  monarchy  was 
threatened  with  its  downfall  and  with  "  Revolution  (it  is  necessary 
to  speak  the  word),"  should  the  "  certain  German  victory  "  not  be 

exploited  '  to  secure  the  familiar  gigantic  annexations  in  every 
conceivable  direction.     (See  VorwArts,  May  22nd,  1917.) 
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Qwmany  one  geu  th*  feding  of  living  in  «n  •teooaphen  praownt 
with  war.  With  thoM  who  have  ono«  been  infected  and  who  are 
under  the  influenoe  of  the  tusgeations  emanating  from  thia  hyaterieal 
mthtu,  nothmg  wotild  be  achieved  by  taying  that  no  oooMion  for 
a  war  existed.    They  reftue  to  give  up  the  idea  that  Qermany  is  in 

These  striking  sentences  from  Nippold  confirm  in  every 
word  the  observations  contained  in  J'aecuae  regarding  the 
responsibility  of  German  Chauvinism  and  Pan-Germanism 
for  the  war.    Nippold's  work  was  unknown  to  me  when  I 
wrote  my  book  ;   it  only  came  to  my  notice  shortly  before 
gomg  to  press.*  Further,  I  did  not  have  at  my  disposal 
the  material  collected  bv  Nippold  from  newspapers  and 
from  journals,  on  which  he  bases  his  condemnatory  iudc- 
ment  on  German  Chauvinism.     Certainly  I  also  was  aware 
of  the  criminal  intrigues  of  Pan-Germany;  I  knew  where 
the  criminals  were  to  be  found,  in  what  places  they  had  laid 
their  dragon's  eggs,  out  of  which  to  hatch  the  changelinij 
of  war.     But  I  was  too  much  of  an  optimist,  I  believed 
too  much  in  the  calm  blood  and  the  unperturbed  vision 
m  the  sound  judgment  and  the  love  of  peace  of  the  German 
people,  to   expect   that   this   war-intrigue   would   attain 
success  with  those  occupying  authoritative  places  and  with 
the  jgreat  bulk  of  the  people  of  Germany.     I  was  guiltv 
of  the  same  error  as  numberiess  Germans  in  all  ranks  of 
the  population,  the  error  which  was  committed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  German  people :    I  underestimated 
the  dangers  of  German  Chauvinism  :  in  spite  of  all  intrigues 
I  believed  in  the  healthy  understanding  and  the  moral 
resisting  power  of  the  German  people. 

Like  all  the  others,  I  was  deceived.  -  I  did  not  realise 
that  the  ground  of  peace  had  for  years  been  undermined 
m  every  direction  by  the  sapping  activities  and  by  the 
underground  galleries  driven  by  the  war-intriguers,  and  that 
It  on  y  required  the  laying  of  a  match  to  lead  to  the  most 
appalling  explosion.  I  knew  that  "  Keim "  2  was  a 
poisonous  germ,  but  I  did  not  assume  that  he  would  be 
so  appallingly  a  germ  of  disaster  as  he  has  in  fact  become. 
Good  old  Father  Keim  !     The  father  of  the  Fatherland  ! 

'  See  J'aecuae,  p.  126. 
t"  Keim  "  in  German  means  a  germ  or  bud.] 
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The  father  of  this  war  for  the  Fatherland,  who,  nevertheless, 
after  he  has  longed  for  it  for  years,  prepared  and  finally 

Srovoked  it,  still  appears  to  sit  conifortablv  on  some  "  rond 
e  cuir  "  (as  Governor  of  Lintburg  has  recently  reported), 
refraining  from  risking  his  bones  in  the  trenches,  but  far 
behind  the  front,  in  a  post  secure  from  fire,  gladdens  his 
soldier's  heart  with  the  distant  sound  of  the  cannon. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  heard  of  any  warlike  deeds  performed 
bv  any  of  these  braggarts,  whatever  their  names  may  be. 
Duke  et  decorum  ett  pro  patria  tnori  !  How  lovely  it  is — 
for  others  !— to  die  for  the  Fatherland.  But  how  much  more 
lovely  it  is  to  remain  alive  for  the  Fatherland.  How 
glorious  is  the  real  thing,  instead  of  the  everlasting  weari- 
some peace-manoeuvres.  More  glorious,  however,  if  it  is 
left  to  the  others  to  experience  the  real  thing,  while  the 
br^garts  and  the  heroes  of  the  pen,  instead  of  pouring  out 
their  blood,  need  only  shed  saliva  and  ink.  ... 

I  underestimated  Keim  and  his  followers;  I  did  not 
consider  it  possible  that  a  German  Emperor  with  his 
Chancellor  could  cai)itulate  to  these  uncultured,  narrow- 
minded,  and  barbaric  corrupters  of  the  people,  to  his 
immature  son,  whom  nothing  will  ever  mature,  and  to  his 
son's  adherents,  that  he  could  criminally  gamble  with  the 
labour  and  the  success  of  half  a  century  of  peace.  I  con- 
sidered that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  modern  universal 
war  with  the  unspeakable  consequences  for  the  whole  world, 
of  which  we  have  now  been  for  almost  three  years  the 
horrified  witnesses,  with  its  barbarities,  its  terrors,  and  its 
devastations.  Least  of  all  did  I  consider  that  such  a  war 
was  possible  without  any  compelling  reason,  from  frivolous 
pleasure  in  war,  from  greed  of  glory,  honour,  and  power. 

Because  I  considered  that  the  possibility  of  Pan-Ger- 
many's success  was  excluded,  I  neglected  to  follow  the  tracks 
of  the  movement,  which  was  well  known  to  me  in  its  general 
outlines  although  I  did  not  consider  that  I  was  called  upon 
to  attach  any  particular  importance  to  its  individual  ex- 
pressions and  actions.  I  had  compiled  no  collection  of 
newspaper  extracts,  after  the  manner  of  Schiemann,  I  had 
gathered  together  no  pamphlet-literature.  Consequently, 
when   the  outbreak  of  war   with  all   its   accompanving 
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phenomena  brought  to  light  the  unimagined  success  of  the 
prolonged  preparatory  laoour  of  the  Pan-Germans,  I  could 
only  refer  to  a  few  books  to  supply  information  on  this  point. 
From  these  the  connection  between  the  "  war  of  liberation  " 
which  had  stirred  the  nation  to  enthusiasm  and  the  care- 
fully prepared  staffing  on  the  part  of  the  Pan-German 
Union  and  its  aflfliated  organisations  could  be  plainly 
recognised,  but  only  insufficiently  proved.  The  copious 
wealth  of  material  with  which  Nippold's  highly  meritorious 
work  has  supplied  me  has  now  afforded  me  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  confirmation  of  all  that  I  could  then  collect 
from  the  writings  of  Bernhardi,  the  German  Crown  Prince 
and  a  few  other  documents.  It  is  now  impossible  to  re- 
proach me  with  a  one-sided  selection  of  "  unauthoritative  " 
phenomena — although  I  must  repudiate  the  assertion  that 
the  statements  of  a  Prussian  General  and  of  a  German  Crown 
Prince  are  unauthoritative  as  a  crude  expression  of  dis- 
respect which  outrages  my  Prussian-monarchical  feelings. 
I  am  now  in  a  position  to  produce  so  long  and  so  complete 
a  list  of  German  chauvinist  leaders  and  chauvinistic 
writings  that  the  charge  of  partiality  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  the  picture,  which  was  then  drawn,  though  correctly, 
with  a  few  lines  only,  is  furnished  with  the  most  striking 
blood-red  background. 

In  my  own  defence  and  for  the  edification  of  the  German 
public,  which  is  still  sunk,  and  apparently  sinks  more  deeply 
every  day,  in  the  delusion  that  its  Pan-German  war  of 
conquest  is  a  war  of  defence  (see  the  consistent  utterances 
repeated  every  hour  and  e\  ery  day  by  the  rulers,  the  Govern- 
ments, the  civil  parties  and  the  social  patriots)  for  the 
enlightvinment  of  the  German  people  (the  rest  of  the  world 
no  longer  needs  to  be  enlightened),  I  propose  in  the  following 
paragraphs  to  produce  a  series  of  utterances  from  German 
chauvinistic  literature,  which  deserve  a  wider  circulation 
than  they  have  hitherto  obtained. 


^  II 


The   I4EAOUE  FOR  Promotino  International 
Undeestandino 

I  recommend  the  perusal  ol  these  extracts  to  all  those 
Germans  who  are  earnestly  concerned  to  recognise  their 
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true  enemies,  and  to  protect  their  people  from  catastrophes 
similar  to  that  which  we  are  now  experiencing.     Above  all 
I  recommend  their  renewed  perusal  to  those  German  nota- 
bilities who  in  their  capacity  as  presidents  and  memljtrs 
of  the  committee  of  the  "  League  for  Promoting  Inter- 
national Understanding  "  (thus  sharing,  so  to  speak,  the 
responsibility  for  the  publication  of  Nippold's  pamphlet) 
must  have  known  the  efforts  made  by  the  German  chau- 
vinists in  the  direction  of  war,  their  criminal  insistence 
on  an  aggressive  war,  althougli  they  have  now  nearlv  all 
with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  fallen  victims  to  the  lie 
of  defence,   proclaiming  the  defensive   war  against   the 
shameful  attack  made  upon  Germany,  and  recommending 
the  most  fatal  annexations  and  measures  of  violence  as 
a  protection  against  future  attacks.     In  what  camp  must 
we  look  to-day  for  men  like  Payer,  Spahn,  Liszt,  Natorp, 
ISaumann,  Zorn,  Dove,  Laband  and  Gwinner  ?    They  are  in 
the  camp  of  those  who  preach  defence  and  annexation,  which 
indeed  is  logically  the  same  thing;  for  anyone  who  believes 
that  an  attack  has  taken  place  must  necessarily   direct 
his  thoughts  to  the  problem  of  protection  in  the  future. 
iNearly  all,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  become  perverts 
and    among   these   exceptions   the    most    honourable    is 
Professor  Nippold,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet 
*  *  •  tr       ^  1, 

The  German  chauvinists  have  desired  and  wanted  war  • 
this  emerges  from  all  their  utterances  dating  from  the 
period  before  the  war,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  neither  can  nor 
will  be  denied  by  any  of  these  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
League  for  Promoting  International  Understanding.  But 
It  IS  the  others,  the  chauvinists  on  the  other  side,  who 
provoked  the  war— that  is  what  has  now  become  the 
battle-cry  of  the  "  patriots  "  with  whom  these  men  of  the 
L-eague  for  Promoting  an  Understanding  have  almost  with- 
out exception  allied  themselves.  German  chauvinism,  which 
at  an  earlier  date  was  recognised  and  combated  as  tlie 
greatest  national  danger  of  Germany,  has  suddenly  dis- 
appeared m  the  eyes  of  these  gentlemen,  and,  as  happens 
m  the  fairy  tale,  in  place  of  the  wolf  which  was  submerged 
there  has  appeared  on  the  surface  a  peaceful  lambkin  to 
which  Neighbour  Fox,  the  wily  and  ferocious  beast,  would 
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gladly  put  an  end.  Neighbour  Fox  is  reprcKcnted  by  Del* 
cass6,  Poincard,  Grey  and  Sazonof,  those  dangerous  high- 
way robbers  who  have  ambushed  and  attacked  the  poor 
innocent  Germania  as  she  wandered  in  the  paths  of  peace. 
Do  these  men  of  experience  really  believe  these  fables  and 
tales  of  robbers,  which  they  have  now  for  more  than  two 
and  a  half  years  endeavoured  to  induce  the  inexperienced 
people  to  believe  ?  Are  they  not  rather  convinced  front  the 
history  of  the  twelve  critical  days,  from  the  collections  of 
diplomatic  documents  (which  cannot  surely  be  a  sealed  book 
for  these  intellectuals),  from  the  staging  of  the  whole 
clap-trap  about  the  "  war  of  defence  "  witn  the  indispens- 
able popular  enthusiasm,  the  speeches  from  the  Palace 
balcony,  the  phrases  about "  forcing  the  sword  in  our  hand," 
the  "  treacherous  attack,"  "  no  longer  any  parties,"  etc., 
etc. — are  these  gentlemen  not  convinced  that  all  this  is 
merely  the  enactment  of  a  programme,  outlined  long  ago, 
that  every  act  and  every  actor  were  long  ago  determined 
in  advance,  and  that  the  generals*  speeches  during  recent 
years  were  merely  the  general  rehearsals  for  the  real  festal 
eve  of  battle  ? 

I  personally  am  convinced  that  scarcely  one  of  these 
men,  who  at  that  time  laboured  to  bring  about  an  inter- 
national understanding,  believes  in  the  attack  of  the  enemy 
and  the  war  of  defence.  They  are  much  too  intelligent 
to  do  so ;  they  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  active 
forces  who  have  worked  in  Germany  in  the  direction  of 
war,  and  who  have  been  branded  as  war-intriguers  by  these 
men  themselves  in  this  publication  of  the  League.  All  the 
greater,  however,  is  their  apostasy  and  their  hypocrisy. 
They  take  their  part  in  disseminating  the  great  lie  because 
they  do  not  have  the  courage  to  swim  against  the  stream, 
because  they  dare  not  resist  the  Pan-German  train  of 
thought  which  on  the  outbreak  of  wai  developed  into  a 
terrorising  and  overbearins  force,  because  they  arc  appre- 
hensive of  the  resulting  disadvantages  in  their  civil  life 
shoidd  they  confess  what  they  recognise  to  be  the  truth, 
and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  desire  to 
miss  the  advantages  which  a  good  patriotic  sentiment 
yields,  espp'>''\lly  in  these  troubled  times,  in  the  form  of  the 
handful  ol      .  -  r  and  the  ribbon  to  stick  in  the  coat. 
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♦^^l-fl!!"*  u'f"  *'?*^  ™*°  •»<*  of  the  strata  of  society 
to  which  they  belong  i,  morally  more  rcpreht  isible  aiS  has 
been  accompanied  by  almost  worse  consequences  than 

vmists.  These  mtellectuals  and  notabilities  Wlona  in  ore- 
pon.lerat.ng  nricasure  to  the  Liberal  parties-from  the^eft 
wing  of  the  "  Freisinnige  Volkspartei "  to  tUo  V^tJ^l 
:^'J'!^  %  the  National  LiberalsTmembe«  o  'theSe 
and  of  the  Free  Conservatives  are  also  included      BuTno? 

mfS'of'VV*  *?'  ^»««*°".o'  o^  the  membSJ  of  tSe  com 
mittee  of  that  League,  which  had  taken  for  its  obiect  to 
pave  the  wav  to  a  peaceftil  understand  nganJonrthe 
nations,  stood  before  the  war  in  any  kind  of  cStion 
whether  internal  or  external,  with  tLe  Pan-GemrS  and 
chauvinistic    cir^eles    whose    task   was    fhe    iSStCJl 

war '^Sir''  't  '"'"*"'^  preparation  for  iEuroJ^an 
war.  Nippold  rightly  protests  n  his  book  acainst  thp 
inciting  e#ect  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  Ba«ermann 
.jLlrl"  ^l^^I  National  Liberals,  who  bv  tS  "."l 
sat.ab.lity  of  his  demands  for  armaments,  by  his  constant 
.ns.stence  on  an  active  policy,  that  is  to^say  T^^t 
thoT;  ^^  P "  .**'""*  "^i?"*'  °^  *»>«  P«"fic  endeatoKs  of 

with  K-nn"^"""?"'  ^y  ^''  '^i«^*>°"  of  «»  agreement 
with  J^ngland  as  to  armaments,  which  woiHd  have 
afforded  relief  to  both  parties-in  short  by  Ws  who^l 
^.Z^r  «,"it"d^Played  into  the  hands  Vthe  war 
generals  and  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  impression  that 
in  general  the  National  Liberals  were  idcnt.W  wHh  the 

r;Hr!"l- '  ^'l^  ^^^  members  of  the  Defence  Leaime 
f  h^  k!  ?*  •'"^  <i"  *^^®)  ^^^  '^'^  >"  fact  an  error      With 
tbe  beginning  of  war  it  became  the  truth.      The  Press 
belonging  to  the  democratic,  the  freethinking  (freisLniie) 
the  National  L.beral.  the  Free  Conservative  and  the  Centre 
part.es    as  well  as  the  Press  of  the  social  patriots    was 

fK/nT  ^  ^^'"^  ^'':;'^Pu*'°;?f '  '*^*''«^'y  distin^ishaW;  from 
the  Pan-German  and  the  Chauvinist  Press.  All  the  catcb- 
phrases  about  the  policy  of  cieirclement.  about  the  ^ftack 
and  the  struggle  for  German  freedom  and  indepe.idencJ^ 
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•II  the  lying  phrases  coined  long  before  the  war,  which, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  memorial  celebrations  of  1913,  had 
already  inflamed  the  huUuw  enthusiasm  for  a  new  "  war 
of  liberation,"  overflowed  on  August  1st,  1914,  as  at  a 
stroke  from  the  Pan-German  to  the  whole  of  the  German 
Ihress,  and  proceeded  to  inundate  the  soil  of  public  opinion 
in  BO  fertilising  a  manner  that  the  most  phenomenal 
cabbage-heads  of  national  pride  and  infatuation  have 
sprouted  in  abundance  from  the  journalistic  flelds.' 

To-day,  when  the  war  has  continued  for  two  and  a  half 
years  without  bringing  victory,  the  enormous  sacrifices 
in  life  and  in  wealth,  and  the  troubled  prospects  for  Ger- 
many's position  in  the  world  later  on,  have  produced  many 
disillusionments  and  much  chastening  uf  spirit.  To-day, 
when  the  origin  (if  the  war,  with  regard  to  which  the 
majority  of  Germans  still  linger  in  their  former  blindness, 
has  somewhat  receded  into  the  background  in  public  dis- 

■  The  Berliner  TagtbUM  of  April  30th,  1017,  makM  it  clear  that 
even  at  that  rlate,  that  is  to  say,  after  thirty-three  months  of  war, 
the  Pon-Gcnnnn  propaganda  in  the  PreiM  and  on  the  platform,  which 
htfon  the  otttbrcalc  of  war  had  nreiiidiced  and  united  the  whole 
world  against  Uermany,  inspirtxl  after  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
the  "  Pan-German  nationalistic  spirit  "  a  large  section  of  Oorman 
journalists  and  ptiliticians  who  had  not  previously  belonged  to  the 
Pan-Oennans : 

"  The  maioritv  of  the  Con8ervu;.vc«,  the  right  wing  of  the 
National  Liberals,  with  the  "General-Secretary"  group,  e^ en 
Nome  of  the  Progressive  party,  and  many  persons  who  ha  'e 
no  well-defined  party  connections,  apeak  and  write  more  ^r 
lees  in  the  tone  wtiich  prevails  in  the  AUdeuttche  BUUter.  It 
would  be  luijust  to  deny  tliat  the  guilt  which  lien  on  the  Paii- 
(iermeutH  attaches  to  them  all." 

The  Berliner  TageblcUt  of  June  2nd,  1917,  wriieii  in  the  sainci 
strain : 

"  that  tlie  Pdn-Gerinan  spirit  is  to  be  found  not  merely  iu 
the  real  Pan-German  Union  and  its  supporters.  It  has  confused 
many  mindu  in  circles  which  otherwise  have  no  political 
colour  affecting  even  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals  on  the  left." 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  might  also 
have  cited  a  series  of  social  patriots  who  since  August  4th,  1914, 
have  likewise  been  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Pan-Qermons 
in  t-ho  Rpokpn  an-!  thf>  written  word. 
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eumion  and  ha*  made  way  for  the  connideration  of  ihpaims 
of  the  war  and  tb?  internal  development  of  I'runsia  and  Ger- 
many, the  old  political  antagonisms  arc  again  beginning 
gradually  to  emerge  under  the  monotonous  field-grey ; 
the  old  varieties  of  colour  arc  again  becoming  visible.  But 
at  that  time,  when  war  broke  out,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
first  period  of  the  war  which  was  crowned  with  apparent 
success,  all  political  distinctions  were  obliterated  as  at  a 
stroke,  and  the  Emperor,  instead  of  saying  "  I  no  longer 
know  any  parties,  I  know  only  Germans,"  might  more 
appropriately  have  exclaimed,  "  I  know  only  Pan- 
Crermans," 

All  the  ideas  and  the  phraseology  of  the  Pan-German 
generals  and  writers  became  the  common  property  of 
German  Liberalism,  of  the  German  intellectuals,  of  official 
German  policy,  the  process  being  effected  overnight,  com- 
ing, so  to  speak,  like  an  illumination  at  dawn.  Laband 
lid  Liszt,  Payer  and  Naumann,  suddenly  wrote  and 
spoke  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Keiin  and'  Class.  Bern- 
hardi  and  Wrochcm  had  written  and  spoken  in  the  past. 
It  may  even  be  asserted  that  in  part  the.  new  Pan-Germans 
surpassed  the  old  in  the  violence  of  their  speech  and  in 
the  orthodoxy  of  their  militaristic  sentiments,  as,  indeed, 
apostates  are  as  a  rule  worse  than  those  whose  faith  is 
of  longer  standing.  Men  of  learning,  clergymen,  and 
other  sedentary  livers,  suddenly  mounted  the  "  harnessed 
steed  "  more  keenly  than  the  oldest  troopers  who  had  sat 
all  their  lives  on  horseback.  What  Naumann  in  the 
course  of  this  war  has  accomplished  in  exaggerated 
chauvinism  or  in  chauvinistic  exaggeration — what  Payer 
and  Spahn,  the  South  German  democrat  and  the  ultra- 
montane member  of  the  Centre  (in  the  good  old  times  the 
sharpest  antipodes,  now  linked  in  a  loyal  comradeship 
of  arms  and  m  community  of  sentiment),  have  declaimed 
and  expressed  in  their  political  actions  on  the  subject  of 
the  "  Fatherland  in  danger,"  the  necessity  of  protection 
against  future  attacks,  the  unity  of  the  German  nation 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  civil  truce,  in  no  way  falls  short 
of  the  train  of  thought  and  the  demands  of  the  Pan- 
German  generals.  (Among  many  other  examples  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  declaration   issued  by  Spahn  on 
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December  9th,  1915,  in  the  name  of  all  the  civil  parties, 
in  favour  of  the  acquisition  of  territories  requisite  for 
Germany's  protection.)  In  particular  it  will  always  be 
remembered  to  Herr  Dr.  von  Payer's  credit  that  he  dis- 
charged a  glorious  act  of  patriotism  in  acting  as  reporter 
to  the  Commission  for  the  surrender  of  Liebknecht  to 
the  military  authorities,  that  he  moved  in  the  matter  of 
the  charge  of  treason  against  his  parliamentary  colleague, 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  carrying  through  the  first 
violation  of  the  principle  of  immunity.  What  has  become 
of  this  former  South-German  democrat,  the  bitterest 
opponent  of  Prussia,  of  this  Dr.  Payer,  once  the  democratic 
tribune  of  the  people  (without  "  excellency  "  and  without 
"  von  "),  in  the  enervating  and  emasculating  atmosphere 
of  the  Court  and  the  Government  ?  .  .  . 

The  German  people  had  in  fact  become  one.  Unfor- 
tunately so  !  Apart  from  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  the 
opponents  of  Pan-Germanism  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy 
with  flying  flags,  intellect  abased  itself  before  the  sabre, 
democracy  before  autocracy,  the  civilian  element  before 
Junkerdom.  The  most  disconcerting  feature  in  this 
distressing,  and  one  would  have  thought  impossible, 
occurrence  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  re- 
emergence  of  slight  shades  of  difference,  it  will  not  remain 
restricted  to  the  period  of  the  war,  but  will  continue 
operative  far  on  into  the  times  of  peace.  It  is  easier 
to  fall  into  slavery  than  to  gain  deliverance  from  such  a 
condition.  The  state  of  intellectual  bondage  to  the  Pan- 
Germans,  the  Junkers  and  the  Militarists,  into  which  the 
educated  classes,  and  unfortunately  even  a  section  of 
the  working  classes,  have  fallen  will  remain  for  many 
years  to  come  as  heavy  fetters  about  their  limbs  ;  it  will 
defer  for  many  years  yet  the  democratic  and  social 
liberation  of  the  German  people. 

•  *  *      "     *  «  * 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  celebration  of  its  twentv- 
flfth  anniversary  the  Pan-German  Union  could  rightiv 
and  proudly  make  the  following  intimation  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  TSgUche  Rv  dschau  : 

Twenty-five  years  ago  to-day,  on  the  invitation  of  Karl  Peters, 
a  Union  wan  founded  in  Frankfurt-am-Main,  which,  though  deapised 
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and  attacked  in  every  hour  of  its  existence,  has  nevertheless  developed 
into  a  powerful  creative  force  in  our  political  life,  which  has  not 
merely  imposed  its  ideas  on  its  opponents,  but  has  frequently 
preecribec'  to  them  the  laws  of  their  action.  It  has  been  ricficuled, 
revile^.  pi.j~if.ci:tod  ;  but  its  ideaM  were  proved  to  be  correct,  and 
to-d  ./  in  the  Iaids^  ->f  the  world-wide  hurricane,  when  it  surveys 
in  B  s  rospect  its  tvor.i  '■  five  years  of  activity,  it  can  address  almost 
•U  ■  -i  o.iponents  at,  Pan-Germans."  For  this  war  has  taught 
the    7hr '(?  of  our  pou;  le  to  feel  and  to  act  as  Pan-Germans. 

The  ttAtx\;t.!s  which  follow  will  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  this  sweet-smelling  self-eulogy.  They  will  prove  that 
the  manner  of  thinking,  of  speaking,  and  of  writing  in 
Germany  after  the  outbreak  of  war  corresponds  almost 
without  exception,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  to  the 
train  of  thought,  indeed  in  many  cases  to  the  phraseology, 
of  the  Pan-German  chauvinistic  literature  current  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  and  that  in  great 
measure  it  still  conforms  to  that  pattern  to-day. 

Stages  in  the  Policy  of  Force 

Macaulay  once  said  : 

"  Principles  which  the  most  hardened  ruffian  would 
scarcely  hint  to  his  most  trusted  accomplice,  or  avow 
without  the  disguise  of  some  palliating  sophism,  even 
to  his  own  mind,  are  professed  without  the  slightest 
circumlocution,  and  assumed  as  the  fundamental 
axioms  of  all  political  science."^ 

He  who  has  once  lent  his  support  to  such  a  robber- 
policy,  which  like  all  other  policies  can  be  carried  out  only 
by  the  means  to  which  it  owes  its  origin — he  who  has 
once  lent  his  support  to  such  a  policy  of  blood  and  of 
violence  as  has  led  to  this  war,  will  continue,  whether  he 
wishes  it  or  not,  to  be  dragged  still  further  down  the 
slippery  slope,  until  finally  he  ends  in  the  mediseval  strong- 
hold where  Prussian  military  autocracy  dictates  the  law. 
He  who  says  A,  must  also  say  B. — 

Defensive  war  against  attack — 
Security  against  future  attacks — 

'  [From  the  Essay  on  Macchiavelli,  to  whose  writings  the  pasKag? 
in  the  t«zt  refers.] 
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Annexation  of  the  territories  requisite  to  afford 
security — 

Suppression  and  enslavement  of  the  annexed  popu- 
lations— 

Renewal  of  military  armaments  accomoanied  by  an 
increase  in  their  strength  in  order  to  maintain  the 
condition  of  force — 

A  strengthened  militarism  within,  and  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  a  more  vigorous  struggle  against 
Democracy  and  Socialism — 

Increased  encouragement  of  industries  connected 
with  munitions,  which  will  have  to  supply  us  with 
arms  in  a  future  war,  and  of  agriculture,  which  will 
be  called  upon  to  protect  us  against  starvation — 

These  are  the  stages  which  the  Pan-German  chauvinists 
and  the  reactionaries  have  prescribed  in  internal  and 
external  politics  to  German  democracy  and,  unfortunately, 
to  the  majority  of  social  democracy  as  well.  These 
represent  the  logical  consequence  of  the  first  step  on  the 
downward  path.     Cest  le  premier  pas  qui  coHte. 

Deliverance  from  this  fatal  entanglement  is  only  possible 
by  a  determined  change  of  front.     The  first  step  on  the 
downward  path  must  be  retraced,  if  we  do  not  wish   to 
be  dragged  down  to  the  last  halting  place.     The  first  step 
liowevei    IS  the  recognition  and  admission  of  the  facts  : 

that  Germany  is  waging  not  a  war  of  defence,  but 
a  war  of  aggression  ; 

that  this  war,  prepared  long  ago  in  all  its  details, 
was  mtended  to  serve  the  materialistic  extension  of 
power ; 

that  consequently  the  intended  acquisitions  of 
territory  are  not  measures  of  securitv,  but  pure 
acts  of  conquest ; 

that  these  acts  of  conquest  must  necessarilv  lead 
to  new  conflicts  and  to  new  military  preparations  ;* 

that  an  enduring  peace  can  be  attained  in  Europe 
only  by  the  renunciation  of  conquests  on  all  sides, 

«„'  X*f!f*f  °'*°i'^^  of  course  are  also  true  of  intentions  of  conquest 
^"ctS^onW^S^s.^"'  "°""  ""^  '""'^  ^"'^«'=*  ^  *»>«  --''<i'-8 
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by  the  sharpest  protective  measures  against  tlie 
chauvinistic  enemies  of  the  people  within  the  country, 
and  by  a  pacific  organisation  of  the  European  family 
of  nations,  without  the  formation  of  separate  alliances. 

To  bring  these  truths  home  to  the  German  people  is 
the  purpose  I  have  had  in  view  in  writing  my  books. 
In  the  present  situation  in  Germany  no  hope  can  be  placed 
in  any  of  the  parties  other  thai.'  democracy  and  social 
democracy,  but  not  until  these  are  convinced  of  these 
truths,  and  have  taken  the  first  step  away  from  the  path 
they  have  hitherto  followed,  will  there  be  a  dawning  of 
new  hopes  for  the  free  development  of  Germany,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  the  peace  of  Euiope.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  principle  of  force  within  and  witliout  will  con- 
tinue to  triumph  in  the  future,  and  the  goddesses  f)f  reason 
and  of  freedom  will  for  ever  veil  their  heads.  .  .  . 


The  preceding  section  was  written  long  before  the 
Imperial  Easter  Message  of  1917— before  that  monarchical 
proclamation,  which  issued  not  from  an  unfettered  act 
of  volition  directed  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  but 
from  a  feeling  of  involuntary  terror,  born  of  the  fear  of 
the  nation,  the  pale  reflex  of  the  flaming  celestial  sign  in 
the  East.  Prussia  has  been  promised  a  better  electoral 
'-  -in  the  future.  We  know  to  satiety  these  messages 
"sian  history  :  "  The  message  I  can  hear ;  'tis  faith 
lack."*  They  are  the  favourite  drafts  on  the 
ft  are  drawn  by  Prussian  kings.  So  far  they  have  never 
been  redeemed. 

"  It  is  bad  enough  for  the  German  nation  that  the  fear 
of  its  kings  is  its  only  hope,  their  terror  is  its  only  con- 
solation " — so  wrote  Ludwig  Borne,  when  a  breath  of 
freedom  was  wafted  from  Germany  to  France  after  the 
July  Revolution,  evoked  by  the  western  storms  coming 
from  France.  The  whispering  of  the  zephyrs  soon  passed 
away  in  Germany  when  the  fear  of  the  French  storm  had 
I  *  extinguished.  And  now  when  the  hurricane  has 
arisen  in  the  East,  the  same  thing  will  happen  again  to 

[Faiist.] 
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the  long-suffering  Michel,  unless  he  at  last  awakes  and 
dons  the  Phrygian  cap  in  place  of  his  white  linen  night 
cap,  unless  he  proceeds  with  the  necessary  energy  to 
immediate  action,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  distant  promises.  Those  parties  and  sections  of  the 
people  who  have  once  bent  their  backs  before  the  Hohen- 
zollern  system  of  government  by  bayonet,  who  have  lent 
it  their  support  in  the  perpetration  of  the  greatest  crime 
in  the  world's  history,  will  at  any  rate  be  incapable  of 
such  an  enereetic  rally. 

"  For  all  who  scoff  at  fetters  are  not  free."i  But  hardest 
of  all  is  the  task  of  deliverance  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  themselves  forged  and  riveted  their  own  fetters. 


ANTHOLOGY  FROM  OKRMAR  CHAUVINISTIC  LITERATDRE 
BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

For  the  followin£[  compilation  of  utterances  from  Pan- 
German  an-*  '^hauvmist  sources,  I  have  made  use  of  the 
following  e>  lent  works  in  addition  to  material  of  my 
own : — 

1.  German  Chauvinism  (Der  DeiUsche  Chauvinismus),  bv 
Professor  Dr.  Otfried  Nippold  (Stuttgart,  1918).  To  this 
work,  to  which  I  desire  to  express  my  deep  obligations,  I 
am  indebted  for  a  large  number  of  valuable  extracts, 
which,  however,  give  a  wholly  insufficient  idea  of  the 
general  impression  produced  by  Nippold's  comprehensive 
collection  (extending  to  180  closely  printed  pages),  I 
would  again  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  extremely 
instructive  pamphlet  to  everyone  who  prefers  the  study 
of  documents  to  the  repetition  of  empty  catchwords. 

2.  What  toould  Bismarck  have  Done?  {Was  tate  Bis- 
marck f),  by  Count  von  Leyden  (published  bv  the  Neties 
Vaterland,  Berlin,  Jannasch). 

8.  Driving  Forces  {Treibende  Krafte),  by  Kurt  Eisner 
(Vol.  II  of  the  88rd  year  of  issue  of  Neue  Zeit). 

4.  The  Prophets  {Die  Propheten),  bv  Wilhelm  Herzog 
{Forum,  July,  1915). 

'  [Schiller.] 
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THE  PRESS 

DIE  POST.' 

January  281A,  1912.  Psychiatry  and  Politics,  by  Dr. 
W.  Fuchs. 

In  Germany  to-day  no  reasonable  person  any  longer  doubu 
that  the  Triple  Entente  ia  getting  ready  to  annihilate  us.  We 
all  know  that  blood  will  certainly  be  shed,  and  the  longer  we  wait, 
the  more  blood  will  flow.  But  few  venture  io  advise  that  the 
example  of  Frederick  the  Great  should  be  followed.  And  the  deed 
itself  no  one  dares.  .  .  . 

And  yet  our  people  fail  to  make  the  nr&ctical  application.  Every- 
one knows,  the  whole  nation  feels,  that  only  m  the  attack  does 
safety  beckon  to  us— and  yet  this  cry  for  the  attack  is  not  heard. 
In  a  kind  of  whisper  it  passes  round  the  card-table. 

For  Germans  to  act  on  the  defensive  is  suicide.  Peace  means 
not  only  shame,  but  the  end.  That  abo  is  Imown  to  many,  and 
perhaps  felt  by  all.     And  yet  1  And  yet  I  ... 

These  men  of  genius  were  not  swayed  purely  by  cold  calcu- 
lation,— Frederick  began  the  first  Silesian  war  out  of  cavalier 
love  of  glory — but  thejr  never  avoided  a  necessary  deed,  and  they 
never  committed  the  mistake,  weak  in  nerves  and  weak  in  thought, 
of  treating  a  war  differently  from  any  other  move  on  the  oliticai 
chess-board.  For  these  heaven-sent  men  the  blood  of  v...r  was 
exclusively  a  by-product,  the  by-product  of  a  necessity,  of  a  duty. 

What  the  writer  says  about  the  aggressive  war  for  preventive 
purposes  appears  to  us  to  be  absolutely  correct ;  for  every  war 
that  is  waged  to  anticipate  a  threatened  and  inevitable  attack  is, 
m  the  last  analysis,  a  war  of  defence  just  as  much  as  a  struggle  on 
which  a  nation  enters  only  after  there  has  been  an  open  military 
attack.  .  .  .  When,  speaking  generally,  we  consider  that  war, 
mvolving  as  it  does  the  greatest  exertion  of  national  strength  of 
which  a  people  is  capable,  is  in  the  interest  of  our  nation,  we  are  • 
nioved  solely  by  the  consideration  that  it  represents  the  only 
means  which  to-day  can  still  save  us  as  a  nation  from  the  physical 
and  psychical  effeminacy  and  enervation  which  inevitably  await 
^f'.  ■  :  •  ^^ether,  in  the  event  of  an  imdue  prolongation  of 
this  situation,  we  should  still  be  able  to  summon  up  enough  strength 
to  enable  us  to  rise  again  is  uncertain.      The  soul  ana  the  body 

'  The  organ  of  the  Free  Conservative  party,  also  called  the  "  Am- 
bassadors' party  "  because  most  of  the  diplomatists  and  manv  other 
high  officials  belong  to  it. 
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The  turn  of  the  year—the  turn  of 


of  the  Gennan  people  are  too  nervously  geiuitive  to  be  able  to 
oner  a  permanent  resistance  to  the  destructive  influences  which 
are  doubly  operative  during  long  periods  of  peace  and  i«poM. 

January  lit,  1918. 
Fatef 

To-day  at  the  eiid  of  the  year  it  appears  to  be  a  plain  duty  to 
point  out  how  the  two  Central  European  Empires,  and  the  German 
clement  which  is  contained  in  them,  are  constantly  being  more 
strongly  and  deliberately  cut  off  from  the  way  to  the  south,  and 
how  at  the  same  time  the  circle  drawn  round  us  by  the  Slavonic 
and  Latin  races,  supported  by  our  erstwhile  cousins  in  England, 
becomes  more  and  more  stringent.  .  .  . 

The  present  turn  of  the  year  stands  under  the  ensign  of  the  proud 
memonr  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  .  .  .  Tlien  also  the  thirteenth 
year  of  a  new  century  brought  deliverance  from  a  heavy  dead-weight 
of  pressure,  and  we  could  not  wish  for  anything  better  from  the 
coming  year.  Should  war  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as  it  was 
then  a  hundred  years  ago  ...  the  German  nation  will  show  that,  as 
"i  the  past,  so  now  it  is  still  capable  of  defying  a  world  of  enemies, 
^e  German  people  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  mission  ;  the  achievement 
of  the  last  «».  d  greatest  part  of  its  historical  task  still  lies  in  the 
future.  .  .  .  Ifc  is  a  hard  school  through  which  we  are  at  present 
passmg,  but  the  quiet  struegle  for  purification  within  ...  is  a 
necessity  for  us  wliich  could  in  no  way  be  spared.  Once  we  are 
the  victors  here,  we  will  bear  in  mind  the  saying  that  we  must 
either  rule  or  serve,  that  we  must  either  be  the  hammer  or  the 
anvil,'  and  with  the  will  for  decisive  action  we  will  seize  the  hammer 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  saying  of  another  poet,  that  the  world  will 
one  day  find  healing  in  the  German  mind.' 

March  27th,  1918.     "  They  lisp  in  English."* 

This  proposal  (restriction  of  naval  armaments},  which  is  primarily 
oalcilated  to  bring  grist  to  the  mill  of  those  elements  in  Germany 
who  vapour  about  peace,  and  to  cause  difficulty  to  the  Government 
m  the  Reichstag  as  well  as  among  the  people,  is  as  clumsily 
grotesque  as  it  is  absurd.  .  .  .  Who  will  give  us  a  guarantee  that 
England  is  not  shamelessly  deceiving  us  in  the  matter  ? 

April  7th,  1918. 

The  longing  for  the  times  of  a  largely  conceived  Bismsrckian 
pohcy,  to  which  Herr  Bassermann  gave  expression,  extends  far 
beyond  National  Liberal  circles  and  is  shared  by  almost  the  whole 

>  [Goethe.]  •  [Qeibel]. 

../  [Adaptation  of    line  in  Faust:  Sie  lispeln  englisch  wenn  sie 
higen.     They  lisp  like  angels  when  they  lie'\] 
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of  the  Qennan  nation ;  equally  wideapraod  ia  the  view  advanced 
by  Baasermann  with  re^rd  to  the  unfavourrble  nature  of  our 
present  international  position,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  regard 
to  the  necessity  for  a  national  imperialiatio  world-policy,  to  which 
we  are  irreaistibly  impelled  by  the  development  of  eventa. 

April  ISth,  1918. 

*.mong8t  those  who  know  the  French  national  psychology  there 
has  never  betm  any  doubt  titat,  apart  from  a  few  superficial  achieve- 
ments in  civilisation,  deeper  moral  and  cultural  capacities  were 
inherent  in  the  French  people  only  so  long  as  it  was  covered  and 
determined  in  its  preponderant  Celtic  elements  by  a  strong  Qertoanio 
upper  stratum.  The  weaker  this  upper  strattun  became,  the  more 
did  the  cultural  capacities  of  the  French  nation  recede. 


{Referring  to  the  incidents  of  Lunhiille 


April  21at,  1918. 
and  Nancy.) 

A  Oerman  paper  recently  descibed  the  French  quite  correctly 
as  the  worst-mannered  people  in  Europe,  and  there  is,  indeed,  in 
the  whole  of  Europe  no  half-civilised  nation  which  pmssesses  so  base, 
deceitful,  contemptible  and  cowartlly  an  attitude  of  mind  ax  the 
French  taken  in  their  entirety.  .  .  . 

Certainly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  France  has  had  times  of  political 
greatness ;  but  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  has  meanwhile 
sunk  to  such  a  depth  in  all  the  virtues  which  difatinguish  a  strong 
and  proud  nation,  that  from  the  military  point  of  view  it  can 
only  be  a  very  doubtful  pleasure  to  have  one  day  to  fight  with  such 
a  nation. 


April  25th,  1913. 
Position. 


The  Army  Law  and  the  International 


Can  such  a  position,  however,  remain  permanently  in  force  T 
Can  a  great  and  rapidiy  increasing  people  like  the  German  per- 
manently resign  all  claim  to  further  development  and  to  the  extension 
of  its  political  power  ?  Can  we  be  permanently  satisfied  with  our 
present  inuufficient  colonies  and  our  endangered  situation  in  Central 
Europe  ?  Dare  we  run  the  risk  that  the  increase  in  our  population 
limy,  as  in  the  past,  be  lost  to  our  country,  and  that  it  should  flow 
as  a  further  addition  of  power  to  States  that  are  inimical  to  us  T 
Is  not  the  duty  imposed  on  us  of  opening  up  for  the  excess  of  intel- 
lectual power  which  exists  in  Germany,  and  which  frequently  seeks 
everywhere  for  employment  in  vain,  fields  of  activity  which  will 
be  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  our  Fatherland  1  .  .  '. 

From  a  policy  of  renunciation  and  abdication  such  as  we  have 
for  years  pursued  we  shall  be  compelled  under  the  pressure  of  the 
national  will  to  advance  to  such  a  policy  as  pursues  positive  aims  : 
the  strengthening  of  our  position  in  Central  Europe,  the  final  settle- 
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ment  with  Franoe  uid  £n^«nd,  the  extenMon  of  our  oolonial  dm. 
sewioM  m  order  to  ptovide  new  Oennan  homes  for  the  exoeaaof 
our  population,  the  energntic  protection  of  Gennans  nb-jod,  the 
aoquuition  of  pointa  of  aupport 'or  our  fleet,  the  further  dev  iopment 
of  our  active  power  in  proportion  to  the  inoreaae  of  the  enemy 
foroea.  Theao  are  the  taaln  whicli  muat  be  placed  before  the 
immediate  future  for  attainment.  ... 

It  i«i  therefore  quite  a  mi«taken  idea  when  the  increase  in  the 
strength  of  our  army  ia,  aa  constantly  occurs,  spoken  of  as  an 
instuunce-premium  against  war,  when,  as  again  and  again  happens 
the  maintenance  of  peace  is  emphasised  as  the  most  eSiwitiarduty 
of  the  State,  m  the  fulfibnent  of  which  no  sacrifice  can  be  regarded 
as  too  great ;  f or  that  ia  not  true,  and  is  only  calculated  to  poison 
the  mind  of  the  people  with  false  and  enervating  ideas. 

RHEUflSCH-WBSTFiUSGHE  ZBITUNO.' 


January  12th,  1912.    The  coming  war. 


but 
It  is 


Yes,  it    is    coming.  .  .  .   nr.t    the   war  for  Morocco,  . 
the  war  of  revenge  for  1870,  the  war  for  Alsace-Lorraine 
nearer  than  ever  to-day. 

According  to  the  moving  sermon  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Morocco- 
Congo  treaty  was  to  be  a  bond  of  peace.  As  a  sign  of  the  depth 
Of  degradation  of  which  a  German  Government  was  capable  after 
the  heroic  year  of  1870,  future  historians  will  date  the  origin  of  a 
new  Franco-German  war  from  the  day  on  which  this  baleful  auree- 
ment  was  signed.  ...  ■ 

The  situation  calls  for  immediate  action.  What  ia  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  equipment  of  the  navy  and  the  army  must  as  far  as 
possible  be  prepared  and  executed  at  once. 

March  12th,  1918. 

General  Keim  has,  however,  been  completely  successful  in  his 
unwearjTng  educational  task.  If  the  statements  contained  in 
the  Berlin  Lokal  AruetgT  of  two  days  ago,  "baaed  on  special 
infonnation,  are  true,  th^  Government  has  adopted  all  the  demands 
Which  the  Defence  League,  in  agreement  with  the  General  Staff, 
has  for  months  been  publicly  fighting  for  in  the  most  expUcit 
manner.  '^ 

BERLINER  NEUESTE  NACHRICHTEN. 

December  24th,  1912.  War  as  a  factor  in  civilisation, 
as  the  creator  and  maintainer  of  Stales. 

Under  this  promising  title  Dr.  Schmidt  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
which  it  IB  earnestly  to  be  hoped  wiU  have  as  wide  a  c&culation 

'  The  organ  of  the  Rhenish  and  Westphalian  munitions  industry. 
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«s  poaaible  for  the  Mrvioea  it  will  render  in  combating  the  paoifiam 
which,  unfortunately,  ia  alreadv  diawminated  in  our  midst,  and  in 
promoting  the  military  apirit  of  our  people. 

Here  it  in  proved  with  unuiiuai  completenefiti  and  finality  that 
war  ia  not  only  a  factor,  but  the  main  factor,  that  it  ia  not  merely 
the  creator  but  the  preaerver  of  true  genuine  cultum,  that  without 
it  an  ordered  society,  a  powerful  State,  can  neither  ariae  nor  be 
permanently  maintained.  .  .  . 

He  then  pointa  out  the  dangera  of  exceoa  of  culture  on  (he  one 
hand  and  of  excesM  of  civiliaation  on  the  other,  and  convincingly 
points  out  that  these  dangers  are  only  to  be  avoided  by  the  outbreak 
of  ^  ar  tit>  the  right  time.  .  .  . 

While  the  author  in  thia  way  recognLMw  war  aa  a  link  in  the  divine 
order  of  the  world,  he  in  no  way  denies  the  blesainga  of  peace,  aa 
the  other  chief  factor  of  true,  genuine  culture,  peace  being  to  a 
certain  extent  complementary  to  war.  He  underatanda,  however, 
under  peace  only  a  real,  honourable  peace,  not  that  doubtful  inter- 
mediate condition  which  can  neither  be  called  a  true  war  nor  a  juat 
peace.  True  war  and  true  peace  in  healthy  alternation  and  duration 
of  time  arc  for  the  author  the  conditions  indispensable  for  the  geneeia 
and  the  maintenance  of  all  that  is  goo<l,  beautiful,  great,  and  lofty, 
not  only  in  nature,  but  in  true,  genuine  culture. 

March  29th.  (From  the  weekly  supplement  ''Deutsche 
Welt.")  Germanism  Abroad,  by  Karl  Telle. 

An  entirely  peaceful  acquisition  of  land  liaa  in  the  general  struggle 
for  the  "places  in  the  mm  "  no  prospect  of  sueceaa  or  permanency  ; 
ita  reward  has  always  been  ingratitude  ;  its  fate  has  been  to  go  under. 
The  desperate  position  of  the  Germans  in  Slav  and  Magyar  terri- 
tories,—further,  the  slow,  if  certain,  disappearance  of  the  German 
elementa  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empires,  in  North  America,  in  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  teach  us  the  urgent  lesson  that  such  an  acquisi- 
tion cannot  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  kultur-efforts  alone.  The 
harvest  is  merely  one  of  misunderstand ing  and  suppression,  when 
the  kultur-bringers  neglect,  through  disingenuousness  and  indiffer- 
ence, to  unite  themselves  at  the  right  time  in  a  national  sense,  and 
to  carr  through  their  objects  politically,  if  need  be,  even  bv  the 
development  of  warlike  activity. 

TAOUCHE  RUNDSCHAU.' 
November  12th,  1912. 

Every  true  friend  of  humanity,  everyone  who  means  well  to 
humamty,  could  not  but  feel  satisfied  if  there  were  something  in 
the  world  to  urge  mankind  and  the  nations  forward,  and  thus  prevent 
them  from  amking  in  indolence  and  sloth.  .  .  . 

'  An  influential  and  much-read  organ  of  a  Pan  fJerman  Conser\'a- 
tive,  anti-semitic  tendency. 
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If  there  were  not  aomething  of  thu  sort,  the  true  friend  of  humanity 
would  h«ve  to  invent  it,  and,  coat  what  it  might,  place  it  ut  the 
nerviee  of  mankind.  But,  in  fiaot,  there  is  something  which  answem 
this  purpose.  .  .  . 

TiuB  something  to  which  we  refer  is  nothmg  else  than  war  ami 
the  constant  readiness  for  it.  Woe  to  the  nation  which  in  thix 
respect  does  not  stand  abreast  of  the  time  I  Woe  to  the  whole  of 
humanity,  if  it  ever  believed  that  it  could  dispense  with  this,  it;* 
greatest  benefactor,  this  the  only  trustworthy  searcher  and  guardian 
of  the  all-round  efiBoiency  of  each  individual  and  each  nation. 

Should  the  GOUtrddmmtnmg  which  has  hung  for  so  long  over  the 
European  race  and  European  civilisation  at  last  be  dispelled,  and 
give  place  to  the  light  of  dawn,  we  Qermana  must  no  longer  see  m 
war  our  destroyer,  .  .  .  but  we  must  recognise  in  it  the  redeemer, 
the  physician  which  alone  is  in  a  position  to  save  us  from  all  the 
evila  of  body  and  of  soul. 


i 


DIH  BEICHSBOTI.' 

January  7th,  1918.    Germany  and  England. 

Indifference  and  irresolution  in  our  diplomatic  circles  as  well 
as  eager  desire  for  peace  at  any  price  not  only,  an  is  inevitable,  in 
financial  circles,  but  also,  unfortunateljr,  throughout  wide  clasHes 
of  the  nation — that  is  what  arouses  the  indignation  of  us  old  cam- 
paigners of  1866  and  1870-1.  Yes,  indeed,  "bliss  was  it  in  that 
dawn  to  be  alive."  To-day  one  could  almost  believe  that  we  were 
back  in  the  time  before  180)6.  .  .  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  ia  in  England  a  war-party 
which  systematically  works  for  a  struggle  against  Qermany,  and 
that  the  most  authoritative  men  belong  to  it. 

March  Uth,  1918. 

Above  all  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  future  will  see  economic 
wars  only.  As  at  present  the  Balkan  Pcninaiila  is  witnessing  a 
racial  struggle,  so  every  German  war  of  the  future  will  be  a  racial 
war,  a  struggle  for  national-racial  might  and  independence,  for 
ground  for  Slavonic  or  Uerinanic  settlement.  Germany,  indeed, 
will  not  of  her  own  will  enter  on  such  a  war  until  the  work  of  settle- 
ment in  her  own  territory  has  come  to  a  concluaion.  But  it  is 
equally  certain  that  in  the  event  of  a  new  victory  over  France  there 
will  be,  merely  on  strategic  grounds,  an  appropriation  of  parts  of 
French  territory ;  in  the  same  way  it  may  b(>  prophesied  that  there 
will  be  imposed  on  France  the  duty  of  DU3ring  out  and  accepting 

'  Christian  Conservative  newspaper,  especially  affected  by  ladies 
distinguished  for  piety  and  high  social  position,  who  constantly 
speak  of  Christianity,  but  by  their  actions  and  tolerances  support 
the  n-or>st  forma  of  anti -Christianity. 
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•U  the  inhabitftnt!*  of  thew  torritorioa,  who  an*  unwilling  to  beoonM 
Gennan  oitiions  on  the  ground  of  thoir  hi»torio«tl  0«mian  extraction. 

May  Sth,  1918.    Oderint  dum  meiuant. 

The  manly  wortk  which  the  Crown  Prince  uttera  in  his  new  book , 
Qermany  in  Arms,  havo  in  these  times  of  the  worship  of  Manunon 
the  stimulating  effect  of  a  refreshing  breeae  in  a  sultry  atmoapharo. 
Stimulating,  .indeed,  only  for  a  Ocrtnan  manly  heart  which  with 
new  life  sees  a  better  time  drawing  near,  for,  thank  Ood^  the  thoughts 
of  the  (,'rown  Prince  are  shared  by  the  whole  of  the  youth  of  Uermany. 
A  better  time  which  will  roturn  to  the  old  ideals  is  approaching  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  "  fiery  pursuit  of  money"  whi^  sup- 
pressed them.  Of  this,  of  course,  the  Jews  wish  to  know  nothing  ; 
tlieir  Press  continues  to  cry  "  Murder  I  "  We,  however,  say  with 
the  Crown  Prince  :  "  Peace,  peace  at  any  price  is  nooeasary  for  the 
undisturbed  acquisition  of  money.  And  yet  tbo  study  of  history 
teaches  us  that  all  those  States  which  in  the  decisive  hour  have 
been  guided  by  purely  commercial  considerations  have  miserably 
come  to  grief."  ... 

But  where,  as  most  frequently  happens,  it  suits  ita  case  better, 
capitalism  cultivates  the  other  extreme,  an  enervating  love  of 
peace.  This  has  for  many  years  been  the  case  in  Germany.  Unfor- 
tunately, under  the  influence  of  modem  intercourse  and  the  inter- 
national nature  of  capital^  there  has  developed  in  our  country  an 
international  or  cosmopolitan  wa^  of  thinking  which  always  puts 
basiness  in  tlie  first  place,  and  views  tmfavourably  the  emphasis 
of  national  con^idiTations. 


HAMBUBOER  NACHBICHTBN.' 
March  Sth,  1918. 

As  far  as  can  be  humanly  foreseen,  we  shall  not  escape  the  decisive 
struggle.  The  Imperial  Government  should,  with  the  utmost 
candour,  doublv  and  trebly  underline  this  for  the  whole  nation  to 
see,  and  snould  at  the  same  time  emphasise  the  fact  that  in  the 
end  we  shall  have  to  rely  upon  ourselvoe,  .  .  .  that  in  the  next 
war  it  will  be  a  question  of  to  Iw  or  not  to  be,  and  that,  therefore 
every  exertion  must  be  made  to  endure  with  honour  and  succes^ 
the  struggle  forced  upon  us  by  our  backbiters  and  our  eneniieK. 

April  nth,  1918.     (Referring  to  International  Conference 
at  Berne.) 

The  mere  suggestion  that  men  belonging  to  the  Gorman  Empire 
should  undertake  these  well-meaning    and  friendly  services,  and 

■  Bismarck's  favourite  organ  after  his  demission  of  office. 
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•bould  •ttand  on  (oroign  noil  •  diMuaaiou  un  U«nnMiy'»  miliury 
preporatioiu,  it  so  monatroua  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
not  merely  tho  Mutity  of  thoee  wbo  have  iaaued  the  invitationa  but 
alao  their  good  breeding.  A  German  who  should  take  part  in 
thi«  oonferenoe  would  inNult  hia  Fatherland. 

DEUTSCRI  TAOB8ZBIT0NO.* 
April  Uth,  1918. 

Can  tboM  in  authority  be  ourprised  if  throughout  the  nation  a 
lanwmtable  deprewiion  is  felt  because  again  and  agftin  it  is  wen  that 
those  who  govern  us  are  controlled  by  a  disinclination  to  assumo 
responsibility,  or  to  face  conflicts  T  It  in  long  since  anyone  in  tl>« 
German  Fatheriand  believed  that  the  govemmg  authorities  woul«l 
at  last  think  of  their  duty,  and  turn  to  the  policy  which  can  alone 
lead  to  the  goal.  But  if  the  guardians  of  the  Empire  fail,  the  people 
itself  must  become  the  guardian  of  its  destiny,  and  the  Oneisenaus 
and  the  Nettlebecks,  the  AmdU  and  the  Blttcheni,  must  arise." 

May  5th,  1918.     (Referring  to  the  Crown  Prirue'a  book.) 

Xo  one  can  escape  the  compelling  logic  of  these  sentences,  and, 
indeed,  their  consequence  is  the  Army  Bill  now  before  the  Reichstag. 
The  dangers  of  a  purely  material  view  of  the  world,  directed  mere^ 
to  pleasure,  are  truly  and  admirably  portrayed.  Indeed,  our  whole 
development  as  a  people  preaches  the  same  insistent  lesson,  that 
we  must  never  neglect  or  grow  weary  in  the  task  of  seeing  that 
our  sword  is  sharp  and  our  people  fit  for  the  battlefield. 

May  19th,  1918.    {Referring  to  Berne  Conference.) 

Had  these  men  been  endowed  with  a  Hpark  of  that  patriotism  which, 
when  all  is  said,  they  claim  to  possess,  they  would  have  rejected 
the  invitation  as  esregioualy  lactcing  in  tact.  Whether  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  whether  Democratic  or  Monarchical,  no  German  who 
loves  honour  can  be  in  any  doubt  that  in  the  question  of  our  arma- 
ments by  sea  and  by  land  the  only  body  called  upon  to  decide  is 
the  German  nation  acting  through  it»  ordained  authorities,  the 
Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag.  .  .  . 

Yet  this  tendency  did  not  become  fatal  until,  aa  a  result  of  the 
agitations  of  the  effeminate  Press  after  the  re^ugnation  of  Bisntarck, 
that  spirit  of  cowardly  resignation  and  tremulous  ner^'es  which 
confuses  a  dull  and  miserable  state  of  inactivity  with  a  reetful  calm 
invaded  a  largo  section  of  our  bureaucracy  and  our  diplomacy  as 
well. 

'  Leading  organ  of  Pan-Oerman  Agrarian  Conservative  tendenc', 
specialising  in  hostility  to  England.  Political  leader:  Count 
Reventlow. 
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MUTSCHI  WAin. 

May  nth,  1018.    Habitual  Enemiet. 

.L^IP**^  T*"  ***  ?  hundred  psrliauMnUriMU  w  not  by  a  lone  way 
the  wUl  of  the  iMtion,  and  aotioM  to  arriw  at  an  underatandinK 
betw»«i  thoM  who  an  "  haUtoal  enemlw,"  iiuoh  a*  France  and 
uermany  ■tiU  are,  cannot  be  carried  through  by  meanit  of  the  fln« 
phraeea  of  thoee  potiaeeMd  of  no  authority. 


March  8th,  1918. 


DII  OIRMANIA. 


^^"i***"J''?^JT**''?"**'  comes,  and  all  the  Oreat  Powers  count 
Ml  the  inevitaUlity  of  ite  coming,  then  the  Triple  Alliance  wiU 
have  not  only  Ruaaia,  France,  and  England  but  a:«)  tlio  Bnlkan 
League  againat  it.  .  .  . 

After  the  evenU  of  the  laat  aiz  months  a  settlemoul  with  Russia 
appears  to  be  much  more  imminent  and  more  threatening.  The 
Eaetom  question  has  assumed  another  form,  and  now  it  is  simply 
Oermanism  or  Slavism.  '  ' 

DER  ROLAND  VON  BBRUN. 

December  2«A,  1912. 

These  distinffuished  men,  who  consult  at  the  council  table  regartling 
the  destiny  of  the  nations,  appear  to  have  no  glimmering  of  tJ»e 
fact  tljat  It  would  bo  preferable  to  endure  a  war  rather  than  this 
ooiutant  fear  of  war.  ...  To  this  there  ia  added  the  oppressive 
feelmg  that  Germany  has  on  this  occasion  again  professed  the 
poUcy  of  the  strong  man  who  courageously  withdraws,  that  she 
has  not  noisily  thrown  her  good  gleaming  sword  into  the  scales, 
but  has  once  more  protested  from  day  to  day  and  given  assurances 
of  her  passion  for  peace  which  has  long  been  the  laughingstock 
of  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe. 

ALLGEMEINER  BEOBACRTER. 
June  lat,  1918. 

England's  present  readineaa  for  peace  springs  exclusively  from 
the  fear  of  having  to  sacrifice  her  miserable  expeditionary  force 
for  France,  and  in  this  way  being  prevented  from  having  troops 
in  raadinees  to  subdue  revolts  in  India  and  Egypt.  ... 

We  are  lacking  in  every  capacity  for  an  energetic  policy  of  power 
for  which  the  nation  cries  aloud.  ...  As  the  diplomatists  fail 
us,  the  army  must  help,  and  for  long  its  equipment  has  been  in- 
sufficient. 


'  The  ofRcial  organ  of  the  (Catholic)  Centre  Perty,  thp  second 
l.irgest  party  in  the  Reichstng. 
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LBIPZIOU  TAGBLATT.' 


What  about  our  World  Policy  f 


January  24/A.  1918. 
by  Max  Kuhn. 

With  all  respect  for  the  righta  of  foreign  nations  tbia  further 
must  be  said  :  Germany  has  not  yet  got  the  oolonies  which  it  must 
have.  The  increase  of  population,  the  growth  of  the  needs  and 
the  achievements  of  our  population,  compel  us.  The  Empire  can 
still  maintain  its  70  million  mhabitants.  But  millions  are  already 
torn  from  the  soil.  The  misery  of  the  great  towns  is  spreading. 
Whole  tracts  of  the  country  are  being  trtmsformed  into  the  joyless 
sea  of  houses,  cut  oil  from  nature,  which  you  find  in  the  great 
oitiee.  Millions  are  divorced  from  the  love  of  the  soil — attracted 
by  the  phantom  pleasures  of  city  joys.  Is  there  any  thinking  German 
who  does  not  see  in  this  the  approach  of  the  greatest  danger  to  our 
future  ?  What  shall  we  do  when  we  have  over  100  million  fellow- 
countrymen  t  And  we  must  count  on  that  in  spite  of  the  decline  in 
the  birth  rate. 

Our  development  demands  recognition.  This  is  a  right  of  nature. 
This  is  no  poucy  of  prestige — no  policy  of  adventure.  .  .  . 

The  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  maxim  of  the  open  door  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  gravest  error  in  our  high  politics :  it  is  high  time 
that  we  proceeded  to  demand  territorial  expansion — not,  of  course, 
in  the  sense  of  transference  of  territory  in  Korofie.  .  .  . 

A  passive  attitude,  drifting  with  the  stream,  is  unworthy  of  us. 
We  need  an  active  policy. 


DRESDNBR  NACHBICHTBN. 
April  17th,  1918.    Our  Foreign  Policy  and  France. 

For  there  is  one  thing  for  which  every  German  patriot  longs : 
to  emerge  at  last  from  the  state  of  groping  and  imcertainty,  to 
■ee  oleany  where  the  path  ought  to  lead,  and  then  to  pursue  tUs 
path  to  the  end,  without  interruption  and  in  full  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  our  actions,  as  is  the  German  manner.  The  incident 
at  Nancy  affords  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  the  bnperial 
Government  is  prepared  resolutely  to  tread  this  path.  .  .  . 

The  "  understanding  between  nation  and  nation "  of  which 
social  democracy  dreams  and  speaks  is  still  as  remote  as  the  sl^ 
which  for  ever  will  remain  unreached.  To  import  such  a  tendency 
ir.  our  foreign  policy  or  even  to  hint  at  its  possibility  would  indeed 
be  the  gravest  of  all  the  experiments  in  State  Socialism  which  are 
prevalent  in  Germany  to-aay.  That  would  mean  the  sacrifice 
of  the  power  which  we  must  have  in  order  to  establish  ourselves 
and  to  make  effective  our  claims  to  equal  rights  in  the  world. 

'  Influential  paper  of  Pan-German  National  Liberal  tendency. 
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KOLNISCHB  ZEITUNO.' 
March  lOlh,  1918.     The  Disturber  of  the  Peace. 

The  fair  dream  of  the  pacifists  and  the  socialists  that  perpetual 
peace  might  be  bestowed  upon  the  world  by  means  of  arbitration 
and  international  fraternisation  has  vanished  and  dispersed  with 
the  smoke  of  the  Balkan  war.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  twentieth  century  also  will  not  belie  the  teaching  of 
world  history,  and  it  will  still  remain  a  fact  that  only  the  strong 
can  make  his  influ3nce  felt  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

Xever  has  the  relation  to  oar  western  neighbours  been  one  of 
such  acute  tension  as  to-day ;  never  has  the  thought  of  revenge 
been  thus  manifested  in  so  imdisguised  a  fonu ;  never  has  it  been 
so  obvious  that  the  Russian  Alliance  and  the  friendship  of  England 
have  been  claimed  only  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  Alsace-Lorraine. 

We  must  not  seek  too  far  for  the  reasouH  of  the  increase  of  our 
army,  but  find  them  where  they  are  obvious  to  everyone  ;  we  should 
plainly  point  to  the  west  and  with  outstretched  finger  indicate 
where  the  disturber  of  the  peace  sits — in  France. 


MAODEBUROISCHE  ZBITDMO.' 

November  27th,  1912. 

More  dangerous,  however,  appear  to  me  the  increasingly  articulate 
efforts  and  the  agitation  of  those  people,  no  doubt  very  well-meaning, 
who  hang  on  the  apron-strings  of  a  well-known  lady,'  and  who 
preach  perpetual  peace,  for^tlul  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  life 
18  a  struggle  and  that  orgamc  nature  itself  is  constantly  involved  in 
struggle.  These  people  with  the  utmost  intolerance  regard  everyone 
as  bound  by  base  prejudice  if  he  is  unable  to  follow  the  Icarus 
flight  of  their  thoughts  and  desires,  and  they  would  make  us  believe 
that  we  alone  are  responsible  if  mankind  do  not  fall  in  each  other's 
arms  in  a  renewed  spring-time  of  the  nations. 

March  21st,  1918.     Days  of  Danger,  by  Paul  Kastner. 

Will  it  be  our  joj^ul  experience  that  1913  will  be  a  year  not  merely 
of  remembrance  and  of  commemorative  speeches,  but  also  a  year 
of  national  action  ?  There  is  a  fresh  breath  of  the  wind  of  spring- 
time in  the  air. 

'  A  leading  paper  of  a  National  Liberal  tendency  ;  a  semi-official 
organ  of  the  Government. 

_•  One  of  the  most  influential  of  provincial  papers  of  National 
Liberal  tendency,  frequently  inspired  by  the  Government. 

'  [Bertn  von  Sutlner]. 
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11 
ORGANISATIONS. 

A.-PAN0ER1IAN  UNION. 
Meeting  in  Hanover,  1912  {Die  Post,  April  I5th,  1912). 

In  his  opening  addreftn  the  chairman  touched  upon  the  political 
situation  and  mentioned  in  particular  the  French  ftotectorate  over 
Morocco  which  sealed  the  defeat  of  the  irreeol-<to  and  incompetent 
foreign  policy  of  the  German  Government.  Amid  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  the  meeting,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
so-called  Morocco  question  was  not  finally  solved,  but  that  it  mi^t 
any  day  again  become  a  burning  question  in  consequence  of  breaches 
of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  France.  We  continue  to  hold  the  view 
that  West  Morocco  is  to  be  a  field  for  German  colonisation  in  a 
future  wliich  we  may  hope  is  near  at  hand,  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  Pan-Gterman  labour  of  last  summer  was  not  in  vain.  Herr 
Class  also  mentioned  the  most  recent  faUures  of  the  policy  of  con- 
ciliation in  the  Beichsland,  Alsace-Lorraine.  .  .  . 

The  fourth  speaker,  Herr  von  Strantz,  discussed  the  attitude 
of  hostility  to  Germany  shown  in  the  policy  of  Belgium  during  the 
Anglo-Franco-German  crisis  of  the  preceding  year,  and  spoke  to 
the  following  effect : 

.  .  .  Belgium,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  preponderating  part 
of  her  population  is  of  Flemish  descent,  has  neverthelessm  her 
foreign  p<dicy  fallen  completely  into  lint  with  Anglo-French  policy. 
.  .  .  Confronted  with  a  Belgium  that  ib  inimical  to  Germany,  the 
Empire  would  have  no  interest  in  protecting  the  neutrality  of  the 
country-  and  a  consequence  of  the  suicidal  policy  of  Belgium  might 
be  that  the  fate  of  this  country  will  be  sealed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  next  European  conflict,  if  its  foreign  policy  continues  to  be  one 
of  hostility  to  Germany. 

Meeting  of  Pan-German  Union  in  Erfurt,  1912  (Erfurter 
Allgemeiner  Anzeiger  of  September  9th,  1912), 

Tlie  Premdent  of  the  Local  Division,  Freiherr  v.  Vietinghofi- 
Scheel,  in  his  address  of  welcome,  reminded  the  members  of  the 
glorious  time  of  forty-two  years  ago.  Since  then  our  people  has 
grown  enormously  in  number,  wealth,  knowledge,  and  capacity, 
but  recently  the  respect  in  which  it  is  held  in  foreign  countries  has 
declined,  while  internal  discontent  has  been  prevalent.  The  groimd 
of  this  discontent  is  that  our  frontiers  are  too  narrow.  We  must 
become  land-hungrv,  we  must  acquire  new  territory  for  settlements, 
otherwise  we  shall  become  a  declining  people,  a  stimted  race. 
From  motives  of  pure  love  we  must  think  of  the  future  of  our  people 
and  of  their  children,  even  if  wo  are  accused  of  taking  pleasure  in 
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war  and  plunder.  If  the  German  people  had  been  afraid  of  war, 
it  would  nave  died  out.  .  .  . 

General  Keim  from  Berlin  emphasised  the  fact  that  Germany's 
path  to  unity  and  power  was  not  adorned  with  ink-bottles,  printers* 
mk,  and  parliamentary  resolutions,  but  was  marked  with  blood, 
wounds,  and  deeds  of  arms.  States,  however,  are  only  maintained 
by  the  means  by  which  they  were  created.  .  .  . 

The  last  speaker  of  the  evening.  Excellency  von  Wrochem,  warned 
them  to  keep  their  weapons  sharp,  and  to  test  the  edge  of  the  sword 
in  pectce.  In  the  general  prosperity  which  they  had  experienced 
gold  had,  unfortunately,  beisome  dearer  to  the  Germans  than  iron. 
Sentimentality  and  empty  vapourings  about  humanity  and  peace 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  danger  that  a  species  of  cosmo- 
politanism might  overgrow  our  German  characteristics,  and  that 
our  Kaiser  might  even  be  offered  the  Nobel  peace  prize. 

Berlin  District.  {Berliner  NeuesteNachrichten.  October25th, 
1912.) 

In  this  local  division  of  the  Pan-German  Union  Dr.  Schmidt 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "  War  as  the  creator  and  maintainor  of  States," 
which  was  most  enthusiastically  received. 

It  was  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  regular  warfare  was  not 
only,  from  the  biological  and  truly  t  itural  standpoint,  the  best 
and  the  noblest  form  of  a  struggle  for  existence,  but  that  it  was 
also  from  time  to  time  absolutMy  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
the  state  of  society.  .  .  . 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  a  mmabor  of  writers  on  iiava) 
and  military  questions  took  part  and  described  the  dissertation  of 
the  lecturer  as  a  masterpiece  in  the  ethics  of  war,  indicating  that 
a  wider  dissemination  among  the  people  of  this  admirable  train 
of  thought  was  desirable. 

Meeting  of  the  Committee  at  Brunsteick.  (Leipziger 
Neueste  Nachrichten  of  December  2nd,  1912.) 

The  chief  speech  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Graf  du  Moulin  Eokart, 
Professor  in  Munich.  The  Pan-Gennan  Union  had,  he  said,  been 
called  the  German  conscience.  That  was,  in  fact,  what  it  aimed 
at.  .  .  . 

But  few  German  Emperors  have  understood  the  German  cha- 
racter. The  German  people  has,  we  may  say,  grown  great  in  spite 
of  its  Emperors.  .  .  . 

In  the  first  place  the  President,  Herr  Class,  discussed  the  political 
situation  with  special  reference  to  the  Balkan  war.  ...  It  is  our 
desire  that  the  two  Powers  should  not  sacrifice  international  respect 
■J  the  need  for  peace,  that  they  should  not  give  way  to  exorbitant 
Slavonic  claims.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  in  avoiding  a  war 
now,  when  who  knows  how  soon  a  war  may  bo  forced  upon  us,  under 
much  more  unfavourable  conditions  T 
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Neueste  Nachriehten  {Braunschweig),  December  8rd,  1912. 

After  8  short  interval  Lieutenant-General  Liebert  addressed  the 
meeting ; 

A  miserable  Philistine  policy  was  being  pursued  in  Germany. 
(Applause.)  We  must  send  three  million  soldiers  to  the  West,  and 
a  million  to  the  East.  .  .  .  When  spring  returns,  matt«n>  may  have 
got  so  far  that  the  Great  Powers  will  have  come  into  collision. 
Therefore  the  German  people  must  hold  toother  and  be  strong. 

.  .  .  There  was  a  smell  of  blood  in  the  air  and  no  one  could  say 
when  the  torch  of  war  might  not  blaze  up. 

Hamburg  Division.  {Hamburger  Nachriehten,  January  19th, 

General  von  Liebert  spoke  on  foreign  policy  and  the  will  to 
power.  .  .  .  The  nations  which  increase  desire  economic  exfunsion  ; 
they  are  compelled  to  an  Imperialistic  policy,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  uised  to  pursue  a  policy  of  power  which  is  directed  to  the 
extension  of  the  territory  over  which  they  exercise  power.  .  .  . 

A  nation,  which  has  increased  so  much  as  Germany  has  done,  is 
compelled  to  follow  an  unremitting  jwlioy  of  expansion.  It  must 
honestly  be  confessed  that  since  Bismarck  retired  from  office  the 
will  to  power  has  failed. 


Meeting  at  Munich. 
1018.) 


{T&gliche  Rundschau  of  April  2\st, 


In  the  first  place  the  President,  Herr  Class,  discussed  the  political 
situation.  .  .  . 

If  to-day  we  stand  to  a  man  behind  the  Government  and  thank 
it  for  its  ample  Army  Bill,  we  will,  nevertheless,  venture  to  express 
the  view  that  the  German  forces  should  be  made  use  of  should  jealous 
rivals  or  neighbours  stand  in  the  way  of  our  needs  as  a  nation. 
Our  rapidly  increasing  people  must  emorce  its  right  to  existence ; 
it  must  take  care  to  provide  itself  with  new  land.  .  .  . 

The  German  Empire  must  be  far-seeing  in  making  its  future 
secure,  and  this  is  only  possible  if  it  resolutely  proceeds  to  an  active 
policy.     (Long-sustamed  and  enthusiastic  applause.) 

General  Keim  d:  :ussed  the  Army  Law.  The  speaker,  who  was 
received  with  much  applause,  said  : 

So  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  Army  Law  in  the  Reichstag  is 
concerned,  effect  had  not  been  given  to  any  new  points  of  view.  M[ 
the  arguments  that  (he  Govomment  and  the  spenkers  of  the  national 
parties  had  advanced  in  support  of  the  Anny  Law  had  been  Msgad 
both  m  word  and  in  xrriting  eighteen  months  ago  by  the  Defence 
League  and  the  Pan-German  Union.  Even  the  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  occupied  the  same  ground  as  the  Pan-German  Union, 
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in  80  far  as  he  himself  indirectly  helped  to  destroy  the  legend  of 
a  reconciled  France  and  a  well -disposed  Russia.  .  .  . 

The  history  of  the  world  everywhere  teaches  that  only  those 
nations  have  maintained  a  position  of  strength  in  the  world  which 
have  placed  the  will  to  power  higher  than  the  mere  will  to  peace. 


B.-DEFENCE  LEAGUE. 
Casaeler  Allgemeite  Zeitung,  February  6ih,  1918. 

Lecture  by  General  Keim  in  the  Cassel  local  division  of  the  German 
Defence  League. 

General  Keim  :  Every  good  German  ought  to  belong  to  the 
Defence  League.  The  Defence  League  was  a  league  which  fought 
to  maintain  our  nation's  power  of  defence,  and  for  those  ideals 
which  the  German  people  must  have.  There  was  a  smell  of  powder 
in  the  world,  even  where  at  the  moment  shots  were  not  being 
exchan^d.  .  .  . 

The  Defence  League  had  an  educational  duty  to  perform,  for  the 
sleepy-beaded  German  did  not  always  grasp  the  situation  as  it 
reafly  was.  He  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  an  exaggerated 
enthusiasm  for  j  ustice  against  which  Klopf  stock  warned  him  long  ago. 
We  oould  certainly  not  rely  on  a  similar  intoxication  for  humanity 
in  the  case  of  our  opponents.  .  .  .  People  often  asked  about  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  wars.  Kings  (fid  not  want  them.  Govern- 
ments did  not  want  them,  the  people  did  not  want  them.  Why, 
then,  did  they  arise  T  War,  however,  did  not  depend  on  human 
will  and  desire ;  it  was  in  most  cases  an  inevitable  elementary 
occurrence,  a  demoniac  self -imposing  power,  on  which  all  written 
agreements,  all  humanitarian  efforts  and  peace  conferences  miserably 
came  to  grief.  .  .  . 

When  all  was  said,  what  practical  purpose  was  served  by  the 
Hague  Conferences  which  had  been  so  much  vaunted  T  He  was 
sorry  for  the  five  thousand  pounds  that  the  palace  for  the  Conferences 
had  cost ;  the  money  would  have  been  better  applied  for  the  relief 
of  indigent  veterans. 


Hessische  Post  of  February  1th,  1918. 


General  Keim  then  spoi-e.  The  speaker  discussed  in  the  first 
place  the  present  general  political  situation.  Within  a  time  that 
could  be  foreseen  a  dangerously  threatening  war  was  inevitable, 
and  we  must  be  armed  to  meet  it.  The  decision  with  regard  to 
war  and  peace  no  longer  depended  on  rulers  and  individual  persons, 
but  exclusively  on  the  interests  of  the  nations,  and  these  interests 
pressed  urgently  for  a  settlement  by  war.  .  .  . 

The  peace  movements  and  the  labours  and  speeches  of  peace 
conferences  were  all  nonsense.  The  speaker  uttered  a  word  of 
warning  against  the  enervation  of  the  German  youth. 
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Are  toe  prepared  f  {Hannovereeher  Courier,  February  20th, 
1918). 

General  Wroohem  endeavoured  to  answer  this  question  which  is 
80  decisive  for  Qennanv*B  future. 

This  situation  could  not  be  permanently  defended ;  it  pressed 
for  a  decision.  The  longing  for  an  everlasting  peace  could  not  be 
satisfied,  and  it  exeroiMd  a  weakening  influence.  A  juat  war 
would  m  bettor  than  that ;  yes,  it  would  even  be  better  to  have 
fought  and  lost  than  never  to  have  fought  at  all.  They  need  not 
lack  a  great  national  aim ;  in  the  division  of  the  world  among  the 
other  Oreat  Powers,  Germany  had  come  out  almost  empty.  Ger- 
many, however,  needed  new  ground  for  settlements  for  its  constantly 
increasing,  inexhaustible  weMth  of  men. 

Danziger  Neueete  Nachrichten,  March  6ih,  1018. 

Professor  Hillger  welcomed  the  meeting,  recalling  the  days  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  whm  the  nation,  glad  in  arms,  arose  to  settle 
matters  with  its  oppressor,  the  days  in  which  the  idea  of  compulsory 
Eervice  arose. 

General  von  Wrochem  said  our  people  longed  after  great  national 
aims.  Our  present  policy  appeared  to  be  restricted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  position,  out  a  people  which,  like  ours,  is  developing 
and  striving  forward,  needs  new  territory  for  its  energy,  and  if 
peace  does  not  bring  that,  there  remains  only  war.  To  awaken 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  is  the  mission  of  the  Defence  League. 

The  appeal  to  arms  remained  a  holy  right  of  the  people.  Tlie 
Defence  Xeague  demanded  from  the  Government  military  prepara- 
tions which  would  enable  tis  to  gain  the  victory  quickly  and  without 
an  excessive  sacrifice  in  life. 

Tagliche  Rundschau  of  March  I8th,  1918. 

Appeal  of  the  German  Defence  League.  The  General  (.Committee 
issues  the  following  appeal : 

The  issue  of  the  war  signifies  a  perpetual  soriouti  menace  to  Austria. 
It  may  be  that  at  first  peace  will  be  restored ;  but  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  will  not  be  spared  the  struggle  for  existence.  Our  exist- 
ence, however,  depends  on  hers.  .  .  . 

Germany  cannot  be  suspected  of  wishing  war.  A  peace  for 
forty-two  jrears,  entirely  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
has  shown  that  it  means  to  make  its  power  subservient  to  no  other 
end  than  the  maintenance  of  its  independence  and  freedom  of 
motion.  It  covets  none  of  ite  neighbours'  possessions.  He  who 
asserts  otherwise  is  a  slanderer.  But  there  must  also  bo  no  doubt 
that  it  is  resolved  to  maintain  what  it  has.  .  .  . 

Come  then,  all  you  Germans,  who  believe  in  the.  future  of  our 
people  and  wish  to  make  its  position  secure,  come  and  assist 
the  Defence  League  in  its  good  and  great  task.     In  devotion  to 
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the  Fatlierlaad  let  there  be  no  diatinotion  of  party  or  of  creed. 
The  happuMM  and  well-being  of  ua  all  depend  on  it.  It  was  only 
in  virtue  of  thia  aentiment  that  our  fathers  a  hundred  years  ago 
were  able  to  free  themselves  from  foreign  pressure. 

Damutadter  Tageblatt,  April  28rd,  1918. 

The  President  of  the  Dannstadt  division,  Dr.  Bopp,  spoke  to  the 
following  effect ; 

Let  us  at  last  learn  this  lesson  from  history,  that  an  enormous 
wave  of  prosperity  f oUows  war,  and  resU  upon  war,  that  without 
wartike  capacity  the  golden  age  of  a  nation  can  never  endure,  and 
that  when  enervation  sets  in,  even  economic  ruin  follows.  .  .  . 

General  Keun  said  that  the  fact  that  the  Defence  League  wa« 
neceasary,  and  on  the  right  patli,  that  it  had  only  demanded  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  was  shown  by  the  third  Army  Law,  which 
demanded  everything  that  the  Defence  I^eague  had  considered 

The  German  people  by  ita  history  and  by  the  existenco  of  ite 
uiq>reoedrated  culture  has  a  well-founded  claSm  to  be  heard  in  the 
world.  With  modesty  we  do  not  get  very  far.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  give  the  answer  with  the  sword. 


Ill 
INDIVIDUALS 
A.-QBNBRAL  KBIM. 
The  Will  to  War.    (Der  Tag,  October  IQlh,  1912.) 

They  bad,  in  fact,  the  will  to  war,  and  when  such  a  will  had  struck 
Its  roots  mto  the  soul  of  a  people,  all  diplomatic  acts  were  powerless 
permanently  to  root  it  out.  ... 

With  the  wiU  to  war  there  must  aho  be  bound  up  the  resolution 
to  adopt  a  ruthless  offensive,  because  it  was  only  an  offensive  that 
guaranteed  the  victory.  It  is,  and  remains,  the  most  effective 
method  of  transfomung  political  will  into  military  deeds.  For 
this  reason  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  brings  little  gratification  when 
we  observe  that  in  Germany  ...  it  has  become  the  official  and 
parliamentaiy  custom  constantly  to  speak  of  the  "defence"  on 
the  part  of  Germany  for  which  it  must  be  prepared.  No,  Germany 
must  be  araied  for  the  attack  just  as  in  1870,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  her  preparations  must  be  strong  enough  to  enable  us 
with  far  superior  forces  to  transform,  as  in  1870,  the  will  to  war 
mto  military  action,  should  it  be  necewary  to  do  m. 
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Der  Tag,  November  %th,  1918. 

ManlinesD  and  a  senae  of  duty,  these  are  primarily  the  qualities 
which  bring  a  nation  to  the  front,  and  assure  its  suooeas  in  the 
strugfile  for  existence,  and  war  is  the  most  portentous  struggle  for 
existence.  And  for  this  reason  the  words  of  the  great  war  philosopher 
V.  Clausewits  should  to-day  receive  more  consideration  than  ever 
in  Oemiany :  "  Only  that  natijn  whioh  is  full  of  a  martial  spirit 
will  have  an  asnured  position  in  the  world." 

Der  Tag,  March  5th,  1918. 

This  protection  van  only  be  effectively  secured  by  an  offensive, 
should  the  temple  of  peace  ever  be  dosed,  and  it  w  thus  entirely 
a  mistaken  view,  and,  indeed,  a  danger  to  peace,  to  MPOAk  oontinuidly 
of  the  "  defence  "  of  our  country  against  foreign  Powers.  There 
is  here  a  public  affectation  arising  from  a  feeble  temperament,  which 
refuses  to  look  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  the  face. 

Der  Tag,  April  12th,  1918. 

After  all  the  last  and  decisive  word  will  one  day  be  Mtofem  by 
war,  and  when  that  comes,  no  one  will  be  able  to  plead  m  excuse 
previous  peace  considerations,  be  thev  what  they  may.  .  .  . 

Everythinff  else,  on  the  other  hand,  is  evanescent,  including  talk 
about  a  good  conscience,  justice,  humanity,  world  peace  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  German  people.  .  .  . 

Der  Tag,  May  lOth,  1918. 

For  we  have  alreadv  got  so  far — we  might  even  say  we  have  sunk 
so  low — that  national  pride  and  a  manlv  spirit,  which  regards  effi- 
ciency in  war  as  the  most  valuable  basis  of  national  life,  are  described 
as  chauvinism,  used  almost  as  a  term  of  abuse. 

The  French  have  never  been  a  peaceful  nation  and  they  cannot 
be  so,  because  it  contradicts  their  innermost  character,  their  thirst 
for  glory,  their  national  vanity,  and,  since  1870-1,  their  hatred 
of  Germany. 


B.-OBNEBAL  BERNHARDI. 

"  Our  Future."    (Die  Post  of  December  28rd,  1912.) 

His  essential  purpose  was  to  bring  home  to  the  masses  the  idea 
that  we  shall  be  forced  to  fight  withm  a  measurable  time,  and  that 
therefore  we  must  labour,  by  every  possible  means  and  by  every 
attainable  exertion,  to  have  all  the  decisive  trumps  in  our  huid 
for  such  a  contingency. 

As  Excellency  von  Bemhardi   has  frequently  expressed  in   the 
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•rtwlea  published  by  him  in  our  paper,  he  is  firmly  oonvinoed  that 
the  wttiement  with  England  can  only  take  place  by  resort  to  war. 

Enj^and  must  accord  us  an  abetolutely  free  hand  in  European 
politics  and  must  approve  in  advance  any  extension  of  Germany's 
power  on  the  Continent,  such  as  might  obtain  expresttion  in  a  Central 
European  Alliance  or  as  a  result  of  a  war  with  France.  It  must 
no  longer  seek  to  prejudice  us  diplomatically  in  the  development 
of  our  colonial  pohcy,  so  far  as  this  is  not  designed  to  take  place 
at  the  exj^ense  of  England.  It  must  consent  to  any  modifications 
m  the  temtonal  poawMsions  of  Northern  Africa  that  may  be  proposed 
m  favour  of  Italy  and  Qermany. 

We  must  therefore  make  up  oiur  minds  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
a  treaty-understanding  with  England  cannot  be  attained  either  in 
the  sense  of  an  enduring  friendship  or  in  that  of  a  temporary  agree- 
ment. ... 

This  oomslusion,  however,  signifies  war,  and  war  not  only  against 
En^and,  but  agauut  the  combined  forces  of  the  Triple  Entente. 

1818-1918,  by  Bernhardt  (Hannoversches  Taeehlatt  of 
December  2«A,  1912).  "^ 

Th»vr»r  which  appears  to  be  imminent  wiU  be  decisive  for  our 
whole  future.  For  us  the  jjuestion  is  whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
raamtam  our  present  political  position  and  develop  into  a  world- 
Power,  or  whether  we  are  to  be  thrust  back  into  the  positinn  of  a 

Ey  continental  State  of  the  second  rank.  May  every  German 
these  alternatives  in  view;  may  our  Oovemment  be  in  no 
t  as  to  the  great  issues  at  stake  !  To-day  eveiything  else  must 
be  subordmated  to  the  will  to  power  and  to  victory.  In  every 
individual  there  must  be  a  living  determination  to 'achieve  thw 
victory,  even  if  its  attainment  should  prove  arduous ;  in  that  case 
our  i>eople  will  advance  to  a  great  future  and  will  gain  a  poUtical 
positiM)  of  world-wide  authority  in  correspondence  to  its  importance 
as  a  Kultur-people  and  to  its  great  achievements  in  every  field  of 
pea«>eful  competition.  Then  we  shall  experience  days  as  glorious 
as  those  which  fell  to  our  forefathers  a  hundred  years  ago.  That 
is  the  hope  and  the  faith  which  beckon  me  in  the  new  year. 

Bernhardi's  "Present-day  War"  {Konservative  Monats- 
schrift,  May  \nt,  1918). 

J  ■  •  .^**"*liMn  and  dogmatism,  in  which  we  are  sunk  to-day 
ai^  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  crudest  forms,  especially  in  the 
industrial  and  the  internal  political  life  cf  the  nation,  in  the  pursuit 
of  gam,  in  our  trivialities  and  our  obstinacy,  in  our  red  tape  and 
our  pedantry,  in  political  bickering  and  cosmopolitanism,  and  in 
cowardly  vapounng  about  peace  which  mocks  at  all  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Hero  there  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  lies  in  art  and  in  war. 
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^.-OnfllAL  nCHBOM. 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  November  9(Uh,  1912. 

OmmmI  von  Eiohhom,  tlw  newlv-Appoin(«d  Armv  InnMotor 
of  the  TthArmy  Corps,  ctokvend  an  MdraM  at  a  "  Biembend"^ given 
1^  th0  town  of  Saarbrftokm,  in  the  ooune  of  which  be  emphaaiaed 
toe  gravitv  of  the  time ;  he  repeated  that  everything  depended  on 
being  ready  and  he  attacked  paoiflam.  •  .  . 

The  effect  oi  tbeee  dootrinea  was  to  deceive  the  peofde,  to  commit 
a  crime  against  them,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  manHnew  In 
SaarbrUolron  every  iit«p  recalled  a  hitter  frame  of  mind,  a  nobler 
point  of  view. 

*  *  *  •  * 

With  this  "  general  "  inarch  I  conclude  the  first  part  of 
the  program  of  the  Gernoan  chauvinistic  concert,  and  I  shall 
refrain  for  the  present  from  any  further  criticism  until  I 
reach  my  general  concluding  observations.  An;^  commen- 
tary would  merely  weaken  the  overwhelming  impression 
of  the  music  of  kettledrums  and  of  trumpets  which  I  have 
presented  to  the  hearer.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  presented 
plainly  to  the  reader  such  productions  of  bloodthirsty 
warlike  megalomania,  of  systeniatic  unscrupulous  incite- 
ment of  the  nations.  It  is  to  those  who  have  so  written 
and  spoken  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  European  war. 

Sapienti  tat  I 


B 
THE  PAN-GERM' 


UNION 


Before  th^    War 

In  1912,  notwithstandiiu  all  the  signs  that  pointed  to 

feace  and  a  diminution  of  tension ;  notwithstanding  the 
'otsdam  agreements,  the  meeting  between  the  Tsar 
and  the  Emperor  William  in  Baltischport,  the  Englisli 
readiness  for  an  understanding  which  received  expression 
in  Haldane's  mission  to  Berlin  and  the  negotiations  which 
thereafter  ensued;  notwithstanding  the  definitive  settlement 
of  the  Moroccan  question,  the  Pan-Germans  were  even  then 
wholly  engaged  in  pointing  with  increasing  passion  to  the 
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"ineviUble"  European  war.  They  would  clearly  have 
PW*MT«J  th«t  the  quetition  of  a  Serbian  harbour  "on  the 
Adriatic  which  emerged  towards  the  end  of  1913  should 
have  led  to  the  desired  war.  The  policy  of  accusins  the 
Entente  States  of  hostility  towards  Germany  and  of  belli- 
cose intentions  was  at  that  time— for  the  sake  of  variety— 
chieflydirected  against  Russia,  and  less  against  England 
and  Prance.  The  whole  register— Pan-Slav  hatred  of 
Germany,  the  misleading  of  German  diplomacy,  secret 
agreements  for  the  purpose  of  a  coming  attack  on  ("iermany, 
dismemberment  of  Austria,  strug^e  of  Slavonic  races 
against  Germanism  in  Central  Europe,  the  party  of  the 
Grand  Dukes,  etc.— in  short,  the  whole  litany  which  is  now 
daily  intoned  to  us  in  Gennan  war-literature,  was  even 
at  that  time  the  eternally  repeated  theme  of  Pan-German 
announcements.     These   generals,    admirals,    professors, 

E residents  and  attorneys  may  very  well  be  proud  to  observe 
ow  skilfully  and  successfully  they  prepared  for  the  whole 
German  intellect,  even  for  the  Liberal  and  So.;ial  Democratic 
ness,  the  ideas  and  even  the  phraseology  which  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  have  been  devoutly  repeated  by 
the  whole  of  Germany,  which  is  now  identical  with  Pan- 
Germany. 

Even  on  July  27th,  1912,  the  Attdeutsche  Blatter  scoffs 
at  the  confidence  of  the  Gennan  Press,  as  shown  in  the  way 
m  which  it  had  received  the  Potsdam  agreements  and  the 
meeting  in  Baltischport : 

They  speak  of  "  rapprochement,"  of  a  continuation  of  the  neigh- 
bourly pohcy,  which  was  initiated  two  years  ago  in  Potadam.  and 
show  themselves  highly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  discuMiona 
in  Baltischport ;  the  summit  of  satisfaction  is  reached  by  the  leader 
of  our  foreign  policy— no  doubt  in  partem*  »n/l«Wtum— when  he 
innocently  and  honertly  considers  it  expedient  to  talk  to  a  deputation 
of  the  magistrates  of  Kis^ingen  of  the  success  of  the  Chancellor 
exceedmg  all  expectation 

As  against  this  spirit  of  confidence  the  Alldeutsche  BUtUer 
declares  that  "  feeling  in  Russia  was  never  so  passionately 
hostile  to  Germany  "  as  it  is  now  : 

Never  have  preparations  for  a  war  against  the  West  been  under- 
taken with  so  much  zeal ;  never  has  M>inion  in  the  nation  and  in 
the  army  bean  so  much  occ«iHed  with  this  war;  never  has  the 
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<  tovMnunent  be«n  in  graMw  ■pMinwil  with  (he  luitioiul  inolinatiom 
in  MET  rd  to  war  thui  At  thi*  very  monwnt. 

Ill  the  general  meeting  of  the  Pan-German  Union  in 
iber,  1912,  the  President,  Herr  Class,  opcnh  confessed 
jory  of  the  preventive  war  :  "  There  is  little  to  be 
>in  •(!  in  avoiding  a  war  now,  when  who  knows  how  soon 
.J  n;»r  ,,  ay  be  forced  upon  as  under  much  more  unfavourable 
eui.«lit  ons  ?  The  moral  impression  of  dimininhed  respect 
u\v  .'  n  >t  be  disfcgnrdod." 

V  ommit  tee  of  the  Pan-German  Union  iden » ifted  itself 
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•■  'ts  President  in  the  following  rei»olution, 
unanimously : 

itii  .:  events  of  the  Ugt  weeks  have  revealed  the  gravity 
1  on  of  the  whole  of  Germaniam  in  Central  Europe,  anil 
o  t  clear  that  it  will  not  be  spared  the  struggle  for  itH 
.  Proceeding  from  this  conviction  the  General  Com- 
mit <  of  u»e  I'an-Gemuwi  Union  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Oennan 
Empire  muot  not  permit  Austria-Hungary  to  be  weakened  or  de- 
feated ;  't  set  r  in  the  Serbian  attack  against  the  Danube-monarchy 
the  fi>«t  step  towards  a  comprehensive  attack  of  Slavism  on  German- 
ism, and  it  is  from  this  standpoint  that  it  views  the  question  of  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  harbour  on  the  Adriatic. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  Pan-German  Union 
in  its  criminal  longing  for  war  would  have  liked  to 
make  the  petty  question  of  a  Serbian  harbour  on  the 
Adriatic  the  starting  point  of  a  European  war.  This 
question  of  a  Serbian  harbour  was  also  one  of  the  "  vital 
questions  for  Austria  " — like  the  Skutari  question,  like  the 
establishment  of  the  Albanian  principality,  like  countless 
other  questions,  on  which,  as  was  then  alleged,  the  existence 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  depended,  but  which  later  on 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  when  matters  were  going  badh 
for  Austria,  they  would  gladly  have  made  the  subject  »( 
a  compromise,  if  they  could  have  received  in  exchange  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Serbs  or  a  promise  of  neutrality 
from  the  Italians.  The  question  of  the  Serbian  harbour 
was  also  one  of  those  concerns  which  the  Viennese  Govtrn- 
ment,  in  its  egotism  and  narrow  vision,  pursued  to  such 
lengths  that  even  then  a  European  war  was  within  an  ace 
of  breaking  out  on  account  of  such  a  bagatelle.  For  the 
Pan-German  Union  this  harbour  question  represented  a 
"  Serbian  attack  "  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Danube 
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monarchv  !  In  ihort,  even  at  that  time  they  mve  expret- 
•lon  to  the  same  train  of  thought,  and  indeed  even  made 
use  of  the  same  phraseology  advanced  latw  in  his  White 
Book  by  the  docile  Chancellor  (p.  406).  when  he  depicted 
the  menace  to  the  existence  of  Austria-Hungary, "  and  the 
position  of  the  Teutonic  race  in  Central  Europe." 
The  real  significance  of  this  Austro-Serbian  harbour 
diSDute  for  the  European  nations,  who  were  even  then  to 
be  led  to  the-  slaughter-house  <m  account  of  this  trifle,  was 
clearly  enough  expressed  in  the  peace-manifesto  of  the 
International,  agreed  to  at  Basel  on  November  2ath,  1912 
that  IS  to  say  a  few  days  before  the  resolution  of  the 
Commit  tee  of  the  Pan-German  Union  : 

The  Bftlkan  criMn,  wUoh  has  already  produced  such  a  terrible 
tale  of  horror,  woiiW,  if  astended  stilt  further,  conatitute  the  sraveat 
danger  for  civiU«ati<  u  -d  for  the  proletariat.  It  would  also  be 
She  greatest  orune  in  historv  in  view  of  the  glaring  ooatraat  between 
the  magnitude  of  the  oai=«trophe  and  the  i^gniflcance  of  the 
mtereata  involved.  ... 

.\  war  be»  waon  the  three  sreat  leading  civitiMd  nations  on  account 
rf  the  dispute  about  a  harbour  between  Serbia  and  Austria  would 
t>«  an  act  of  cnimnal  madnees.  The  workmen  of  Germany  and 
i-  ranoe  cannot  recognise  that  there  is  any  obligation,  resting  on 
8'    ret  treaties,  to  intervene  in  the  Balkan  conflict. 

In  these  two  resolutions,  that  of  the  International  at 
Basel  and  the  National  at  Brunswick,  there  is  expressed 
the  whole  antagonism  between  the  general  sUndpoint 
of  the  war-party  and  the  peace-party.  The  war-intriguers 
show  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  a  small  minority, 
who  place  their  power  and  the  interests  of  their  profits 
above  the  true  well-being  of  the  nations  who  are  resolved 
to  pursue  their  egotistical  ends  through  l)loo<i  and  nmrder, 
and  would  willingly  exploit  every  insignificant  -ident 
for  the  welcome  purpose  of  enkindling  t  le  w  i -con- 
flagration. On  the  other  hand,  we  see  thf  repr^'sentatives 
of  the  labouring  people  on  both  sides,  iull  of  i  sens.;  of 
the  triviality  of  all  these  questions  of  territory  and  of  power, 
placing  the  high  end  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  bi  ore 
all  other  interests,  defending  ts  j-ainst  the  criminal 
madness  of  the  war-intriguers  he  right  of  the  nations 
to  life  and  to  peaceful  labour.  \\  'lo.  however,  gained  their 
point  ?    The  Pan-Germans,  of  cours--.     The  greatest  crime 
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in  the  history  of  the  world  became  a  reality.  The  hiirricane 
burst  forth  in  the  very  storm-centre  in  which,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Pan-Germans,  it  was  even  then,  in 
1912,  meant  to  break. 

With  the  incendiary  instincts  peculiarly  their  own, 
the  Pan-Germans  have  since  that  time  never  desisted  from 
accumulating  new  combustible  material  in  the  very  place 
where  the  greatest  amount  of  inflammatory  matter  was 
already  heaped  together.  Since  it  was  not  possible  easily 
to  provoke  a  Franco-German  or  an  Anglo-German  conflict, 
they  continually  pointed /au/«  de  mieux  to  the  antagonism 
between  Russian  and  Austrian  interests  in  the  Balkans. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  Munich  on  April  2(Hh, 
1918,  Herr  Class,  the  President  of  the  Union,  simunarised 
the  political  situation  of  Europe  to  the  following  effect : 

According  to  all  the  reports  of  truatworthy  informants,  we  are 
convinced  that  a  settlement  between  Russia  and  us  wiU  take 
place  in  the  immediate  future,  whether  it  be  in  connection  with  the 
antajpnism  between  Austria  and  Btissia,  or  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
collision. 

In  the  AUdeutsehe  BUitter  of  January  31st,  1914,  we  read 
the  following  warning  against  the  Russian  danger : 

And  in  view  of  this  will  people  speak  about  the  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  development  T  This  would  show  all  the  greater  lack  of 
consideration  inasmuch  as  there  is  among  the  Qreat  Powers  one 
whose  action  indicates  that  in  Eastern  questions  it  will  in  no  way 
shrink  from  an  extremely  active,  not  to  say  an  aggressive,  rtile. 
That  Power  is  Russia.  We  have  been  able  to  trace  her  joy  in  action 
not  merely  in  military  matters  ;  her  love  of  action  is  thereby  in  no 
way  exhausted.  The  concentration  of  trooiJS  on  the  Armenian 
frontier,  the  almost  feverish  accumulation  of  war  material  agaiiuit 
ova  frontier  and  that  of  Austria,  the  systematic  preparations  against 
Sweden,  gravely  point  to  the  fact  that  wide  Kussian  circles  once 
more  appear  to  nave  succumbed  to  that  desire  for  conquest  which 
for  a  long  time  has  been  accustomed  to  break  out  in  the  Empire 
of  the  Tsar  with  great  regularity  every  two  or  three  decades. 

In  April,  1914,  Admiral  Breusing  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Union  in  Stuttgart  delivered  a  speech 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  elsewhere :  France,  he 
said,  had  reached  the  summit  of  her  hatred  ;  Russia  was 
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heaping  up  one  on  another  official  unfriendly  acts  against 
Germany : 

Tha  military  meaaures  talcen  on  tlie  Qerman  and  Austrian  f  rontiera 
u»  extremely  menacins;  mobile  maaaea  of  troopa  are  directly 
before  our  doora.  ...  In  place  of  England,  Ruaaia  has  stepped 
mto  the  first  rank  of  our  enemies,  and  France  is  at  her  disposal 
aa  unconditionally  as  she  has  followed  England  in  the  past.      ^^ 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  note  Russia's  threatening  attitude,  her 
"••utwy  measures,  her  unconditional  understanding  with  France, 
and  France's  desire  and  readiness  for  war. 

In  weighing  these  carefully  calculated  cries  of  alarm, 
destined  for  the  gallery— which  simulate  the  doctrine  of 
defence,  but  are  m  reality  emanations  of  an  aggressive 
imperialism— it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  preceding 
year  the  Gennan  Government  had  obtained  approval  of  the 
greatest  military  proposals  ever  granted  to  a  Government ; 
that  her  navy,  advancing  with  gigantic  strides,  emulated 
that  of  England ;    that  Germany  was  in  advance  of  all 
other  nations  in  the  construction  of  the  heaviest  siege 
artillerv,  of  Zeppelins  and  of  submarines,  as  has  now  been 
made  clear ;  that  the  meetings  between  the  Emperor  William 
and  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  constantly  became 
more  freq[uent.  and  took  place  at  shorter  intervals,  the  last 
meeting  in  Konopischt  being  held,  in  fact,  in  the  startling 
presence  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  ;  that  the  Austro-Serbian 
war  which   had  long  been  contemplated  by  the  Pan- 
Germans  as  the  starting  point  of  the  European  war  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  provoked  in  1918,  after  the 
failure  in  1912,  if  Italy  had  not   refused  her   support, 
and  if  that  refusal  had  nofe  at  the  same  time  given  rise  to 
the  danger  of  a  revelation  of  Austria's  frivolous  aggressive 
intentions.    (For   this   reason   Italy   was   not   consulted 
beforehand  in  1914.)    All  these  facts  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  order  to  appreciate  at  its  true  value  the  ostensible 
anxiety  of  Pan-Germany  with  regard  to  Russian  attack. 

If  Russia  were,  in  fact,  mobile,  ready  for  war,  and  eager 
for  the  attack  in  1918  and  the  beginning  of  1914,  it  is  and 
must  remain  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  in  the  critical 
days  of  July,  1914,  she  advised  the  Serbs  to  adopt  a  spirit 
of  compliance  towards  the  Austrian  Ultimatum,  that  she 
proposed  a   decision   by  the   Hague  Tribunal,  accepted 
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the  London  Conference,  submitted  all  possible  fonnules 
of  understanding  to  the  Central  Powers,  sought  and  con- 
ducted direct  negotiation  with  the  Viennese  Government, 
and  neither  declared  war  nor  embarked  on  any  aggressive 
action.  Why  did  Russia  assimie  this  pacific  and  con- 
ciliatory attitude  just  at  that  moment  whin  her  aggressive 
plans,  so  long  nourished  and  prepared,  could  at  last  be 
realised  ?  Perhaps  Herr  Attorney  Class,  the  President  of 
the  Pan-German  Union,  who  knows  so  much  more  than  the 
modest  writer  of  these  lines,  will  be  able  to  give  an  answer 
to  this  question  aHo. 

****** 

On  March  14th,  1914,  the  Alldeuitehe  BUitter  announced 
the  inevitability  of  a  warlike  settlement  between  the 
Central  Powers  and  their  neighbours  on  the  east  and  west 
in  the  following  solemn  words : 

We  held^  and  to-day  we  hold  more  than  ever,  that  Qermony 
and  Austria-Hungary,  even  with  the  most  sincere  intention  to 
preserve  peace,  will  be  unable  to  avoid  a  warlike  settlement  with 
their  neighbours  on  the  east  and  west,  but  that  rather  a  fearful 
decisive  struggle  will  be  forced  upon  them.  .  .  .  Anyone  who  inten- 
tionally seeks  to  conceal  the  grave  position  of  a  not  remote  future 
because  he  thereby  fears  a  "  weakening  of  the  oonjimcture,"  commits 
an  unr;)eakabl^  grave  sin  against  the  German  people ;  he  stands 
convicted  of  high  treason  against  the  German  nation. 

In  the  same  sense  we  find  on  April  4th : 

Thus  a  not  insignificant  part  of  our  people  ....  are  deceived 
with  regard  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  are  continually 
being  led  about  in  a  pohtical  fool's  paradise.  If  one  day  that 
which  is  drawing  nearer  to  us  f ronf  year  to  year,  one  might  even 
say  from  month  to  month,  becomes  a  reality,  then  we  shall  have 
a  people  that  is  as  fitted  to  overeome  hard  times  victoriously  as  a 
company  of  Berlin  tea-esthetes  is  for  agricultural  employment. 

In  the  number  of  the  AlldeuUche  Bl&Uer  of  April  11th. 
1914,  certain  observations  on  our  external  enemies  Russia, 
England,  and  France  are  submitted  by  General  von 
Gebsattel,  from  whose  pen  we  shall  later  read  some  highly 
significant  statements  appearing  in  the  periodical  b^iring 
the  equally  significant  title  the  Panther.  He  fastens  on 
to  the  saymg  coined  by  a  writer  inspired  for  "  war  for  the 
sake  of  war  "  to  the  effect  that  the  German  people  had 
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overcome  with  comparative  ease  the  consequences  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  out  that  it  appeared  questionable 
whether  it  would  survive  the  consequences  of  a  further 
forty  or  fifty  jrears  of  peace.  According  to  Gebsattel, 
the  German  nation  would  run  no  danger  of  so  enervating 
and  effeminating  a  peace.  England,  Russia,  and  France 
with  their  hatred,  their  hunger  for  revenge,  and  their  trade 
rivalry  would  at  the  right  time  provide  the  interruption 
of  this  "  slothful  time  of  peace." 

Even  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say  before  the  murder  of 
the  Archduke,  Gebsattel,  in  a  discussion  of  the  strategical 
situation  in  the  imminent  world-war,  counted  on  the 
attack  to  be  made  by  Austria  against  Serbia;  though, 
for  this  indeed,  no  special  gift  of  prophecy  was  required, 
since  we  know  to-day  (from  Giolitti's  revelation)  what  the 
omniscient  Pan-Germans  who  managed  affairs  behind  the 
curtain  must  certainly  have  known  then,  namely,  that 
Austria  in  the  summer  of  1918  had  already  intended  that 
"  attack  against  Serbia,"  and  that  it  was  m  no  way  to  be 
counted  as  righteousness  to  the  Viennese  Government 
that  the  Austro-Scrbian  war  did  not  o..  ".at  occasion 
come  off,  and  that  the  European  war  so  long  desired  by 
the  Pan-Germans  was  thus  once  again  postponed. 

In  April,  1914,  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Pan-German  Union,  the  Munich  professor, 
Graf  du  Moulin-Eckart,  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
impatience :  "  The  day  of  destiny  draws  near,"  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  and  even  if  we  should  have  hanging  over  us 
Ragnarok,  veiling  the  end  of  the  world,  it  wov'd  be  better 
to  plunge  into  the  tumultuous  battle  than  endure  a  lineerinc 
malady."  *       *=■ 

In  his  report  on  the  foreign  political  situation  Admiral 
Breusing  of  Berlin  ascribed  the  diminution  of  the  Anglo- 
German  tension,  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  confirm,  not  by 
any  means  to  the  friendly  sentiments  of  England,  but  only 
to  our  constantly  increasing  naval  power.  England  was 
still  ready 

to  pwticipate  in  the  hostile  machination  of  other  Sl.ates  Againat 
our  Fatherland  ...  We  have  long  been  convinced  that  the 
unnatural  conditions  in  Europe,  the  desire  of  our  opponents  to 
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eliminate  us  in  any  large  political  activity  of  world-wide  impoitanoe, 
■must  lead  to  a  warliu  settlement ;  tliat  for  us  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  bending,  but  of  breaking.  The  reproach  whiw  we 
brinp  against  the  r)>Rpon8ible  persons  in  our  midst  is  that  they  are 
leaviBg  to  our  opponents  the  decision  as  to  when  the  settlement 
shall  begin.  We  have  characterised  this  position  in  the  watchword 
that  we  have  ceased  to  be  the  ttibjtct  of  nigh  policy,  that  we  have 
become  the  object,  merely  the  object.  We  demand  that  then  shall 
be  a  bfeak  with  this  poUcy  of  the  uncertain  will  and  the  faltering 
decision ;  we  mean  to  be  the  masters  of  our  decisions,  and  not  to 
have  them  forced  upon  us  from  without. 

The  pugnacious  Admiral  refuses  to  know  anything  about 
colonial  agreements,  no  matter  in  how  conciliatory  a  manner 
they  majr  be  treated  by  Eng[land,  France,  or  Russia.  The 
delimitation  of  spheres  of  interest  in  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
for  him  "  of  no  interest  and  must  not  mislead  us.  Our 
fate  will  be  decided  in  Europe ;  we  know  how  matters 
here  are  pressing  for  a  decision,  and  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  (fcceived  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  decision 
by  the  fact  that  under  compulsion  negotiations  may  be 
conducted  with  us  relating  to  matters  outside  Europe." 

From  this  point  of  view,  that  it  is  not  the  pen  but  the 
sword  that  wul  be  called  upon  to  decide  with  regard  to  our 
interests  within  and  without  Europe,  the  Admiral  rejects 
in  advance  any  result  that  may  follow  from  the  Anglo- 
German  negotiations  which  were  pending  with  regard  to 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa.  The  sea-hero 
hungers  for  land  :  ^'  What  we  need  are  lands  of  our  own  on 
which  to  settle."  Political  influence  and  commercial 
exploitation  are  not  sufficient.  As  if,  notwithstanding  our 
relatively  small  colonial  possessions,  we  did  not  already  have 
land  in  wealth  and  abundance  outside  our  own  frontier, 
more  land  than  we  shall  be  able  to  colonise  in  many  genera- 
tions, but  above  all  much  more  land  than  we  can  make  use 
ot,  according  to  the  statistics  of  our  population  and  emi- 
gration !  I  have  already  pointed  out  m  my  book  that  our 
emigration  is  exiguous ;  that  we  are  on  the  point  of  becoming 
a  country  of  immigrants ;  that  we  have  indeed  long  ago 
already  arrivad  at  this  position,  if  we  include  in  our  calcula- 
tions as  immigrants  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Polish 
and  Russian  agricultural  labourers  who  are  required  for 
agriculture  in  our  eastern  territories.     A  calculation  on 
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such  a  basis  would,  in  fact,  be  correct,  since  the  need  of 
foreign  workers  on  the  land  is  a  constant  recurring  factor 
in  our  foreign  statistics. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Pan-German  Union  was  not 
content  with  the  gigantic  provision  for  the  army  in  1018, 
but  demanded  new  military  preparations  forthwith.  In 
order  to  furnish  grounds  for  these  demands,  resort  was 
had  to  the  familiar  tactics  of  ascribing  to  the  Entente 
Powers  bellicose  intentions  against  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  of  painting  the  European  situation  as  black  as,  for 
their  own  purposes,  they  wished  it  to  be,  and  as  they  had 
endeavoured  to  make  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 
Anyone  who  by  painstaking  study  has  gradually  pene- 
trated into  the  tram  of  thou^t  and  the  tactics  of  our  Pan- 
Germans,  chauvinists,  and  imperialists  will  find  every- 
where, throughout  all  the  speeches  and  writings  before  and 
during  the  war,  the  same  method  as  that  which  I  have 
aJready  described  in  disposing  of  Schiemann — the  method, 
that  is  to  say,  of  taxing  others  with  their  own  intentions, 
of  laying  at  other  people's  doors  the  tension  which  they 
themselves  have  engendered  and  still  keep  on  engendering, 
of  representin||  the  defensive  alliance  of  others  as  an 
offensive  conspiracy,  of  falsely  representing  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  other  side  to  German  efforts  to  achieve 
hegemony  and  world-power  as  an  intention  to  compass 
Germany's  annihilation.  It  is  the  subtle  mixture  of  pre- 
ventive, defensive,  and  imperialist-aggressive  ideas — the 
latter  the  true  ideas  of  the  leaders,  the  former  designed  to 
deceive  the  great  mass  of  the  people — that  we  encounter 
everywhere  in  the  announcements  of  the  Pan-German 
Union. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  meeting  at  Stuttgart  in 
April,  1914,  also  contai  is  this  twofold  appeal : 

The  Qeneral  Committee  of  the  Pan-Qerman  Union  records  thb 
fact  that  the  diminution  of  tension  in  the  foreign  European  political 
situation  expected  after  the  termination  of  the  Balkan  war  has 
not  taken  place ;  that,  on  the  contrary^  the  tension  has  been  rendered 
more  acute  by  the  extraordinary  military  preparations  of  Franco 
and  Russia,  b^  the  sentiment  of  hostility  towards  Germany  prevailing 
in  authoritative  circles  in  both  our  neighbouring  countries,  and  by 
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unfriendly  actiona  on  the  part  of  their  Ooveramtttit*.  From  nil 
thene  facta  the  Comnuttee  draira  the  conclu«ion  that  France  and 
eZIL""  f^P-fng  'or  the  (teoiave  gtrumle  againrt  th^r.S2n 
.^X^^  *«*^*  AiMtria.Hungwy.a53  thirt  both  int*ndZ 
strike  as  »oon  aa  they  consider  that  a  favourable  opportunity  hw 
amen.     The  CommUt«,  is  further  convinced  thatTws  Tt%g^ 

regardm^  the  /ate  of  the  Qerman  people,  and  that  idth  it  there 
IS  most  mtimately  connected  the  JwSny  of  the  othTr  O^rmaL^ 
nations  ia  Europe.    Reoogniwng  this  fact,  the  Pan^Gter^  Sn 

Sii*e^a'as.ar  '^'"'  "^  *°  '""-"'^  ^^^ 

»/?«  ''"••^  ^**'*'  ^^^f'  *  '****>"«  "t'cJe  >n  the  Alldeuttehe 
V^.'flu  ^'^"•^'^o"  to  .the  following  views  regarding 
trances  alleged  war  intentions:  »         « 

The  nation  (France)  believes  after  forty  years  that  she  is  at 

he  I^^h^J'^f*^*'^?*"  ^r^^  andUL^he  uLrmoLt  S 
outokhf?;^  ?Sik'  "A^fH^^  solution.  The  decision  must  come 
cr^'Jl^gL^i^•L^^if|l5,-»««^^^  '»»«'  the  dice  should  be 

A  weighty  admission  to  make,  fourteen  days  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  I  It  is  an  admission  that  France  dS  not 
at  any  rate  want  thU  war  of  1914.  That  is  to  say  it  is 
a  proof  agamst  the  predatory  attack  and  thewar  of  defence 

The  tone  against  Serbia  assumed  by  Pan-Germanv  after 
SL'^wll^.f  *''%^''"^^?H«.-the  maLer  in  which  ^dvan- 

Jo^^f  Jl  M*Hl  ***  ^M""'^  *^''  favourable  opportunity 
to  strike  the  blow  at  last,  when  Germany  enjoyed  a 
significant  military  superiority  and  had  also  by  the^m- 
pletion  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  secured  her  p^Sn 
at  seaagamst  all  contingencies,-how  the  attemprwrmade 

to  3%!^"  ^T^  ^^'^'  ^^'«h  was  much  too  p3c 
to  suit  these  intriguers,  to  remain  firm  on  this  occasion 
more  favourable  than  any  that  was  likely  to  occur  again' 
to  refuse  everj' advance,  to  render  war  inevitable,  and  how 
this  attempt  was  attended  with  success-all  this  is  famiHar 
and  does  not  require  to  be  supported  by  many  examp  es 
Sheer  jubilation  thriUed  through  the  i//*.  Jc£  flC- 
when  Austria  pulled  herself  together  to  the  adoptiorof 
political  measures  "which  were  as  coolly  anHSfftilW 
prepared  as  they   were  impressively.   inJeed  gloriZly 
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and  resolutely,  executed."  What  a  gorgeous  prospect  of 
world-confla^ation  and  world-war  was  opened  by  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  Viennese  Government  f  .  .  . 

After  the  Outbreak  of  War. 

And  now,  after  the  world-conflagration  had  really 
broken  out :  ' 

We  hear  the  tread  of  the  world's  history  .  .  .  It  wiU  be  a  strumtle 
for  life  and  death  ...  It  io  a  joy  to  be  alive.  ... 

This  is  the  hour  wo  have  longed  for  .  .  .  Now  the  holy  hour  has 
ft*^"  •  •,  ^®  Kuaaians  false  and  tricky  up  to  the  last  moment— 
the  French— confronted  with  the  surprising  reality— quakinK  and 
suddenly  forgetting  their  thirst  for  revenge,— England  coldly  calcu- 
lating and  hesitating,- the  German  people,  however,  are  jubilant. 

Bmce  Algpcuras,  but  more  especially  since  the  months  following 
the  spnng  of  th«  Panther  at  Agadir,  we  have  known  that  the  Powers 
of  the  Triple  Entente  have  grudged  us  the  air  we  breatho,  that 
they  have  meant  us  to  ohoke  in  our  stifling  confines  while  they 
divide  the  world  among  themselves.  That  was  an  indefensible 
position.  .  .  .  Now  everything  is  at  stake.  The  possibility  of 
the  German  people  s  ewstenoo  in  Europe  and  across  the  sea  must 
be  made  secure  for  all  future  time.  Russia,  deluded  for  her  own 
destruction,  forced  the  sword  into  our  hand.  Well  for  us  that 
she  did  so  I     (Alldeutecht  Blatter,  August  3rd.) 

It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  which  they  had  accurately  foreseen  in  all  its 
details,  in  its  origin  and  complications, — or  rather  which 
they  had  determined  in  advance— the  Pan-Germans 
pointed  with  pride  to  their  prophetic  gifts.  Thus  the 
Alldeutsche  Bl&tter  writes  on  October  24th,  1914,  with 
justifiable  triumph  : 

The  event  to  which  we  have  for  many  years  pointed  with  increasine 
deflmteness  as  something  which  approached  with  the  inevitabiUtv 
of  a  law  of  nature,  and  of  which  the  tune  of  occurrence  was  calculated 
with  almost  mathematical  nicety  by  officers  intimately  connected 
with  us,  came  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  All  the  apostles  of  poaco,  all  tho 
lukewarm  Laodiceans  who  could  not  sufficiently  decry  the  "  Pan- 
Gerimn  war-mtrigue  "  as  the  "  oSspring  of  an  overheated  imagina- 
tion, have  modestly  stepped  aside  and  concealed  themselves  in 
an  embarrassed  silence.  The  progress  of  their  much  vaunted 
civilisation,  which  in  their  view  was  bound  even  now  to  make  anv 
war  between  European  nations  ao  impossibiUty,  has  apparentlv 
not  shown  Itself  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  attack  on  Oermanv 
devised  and  executed  on  banditti  principles.  ' 
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We  have  iwrvr  takmi  a«rioiuly  theM  peouliar  enthuaiuto  who 
in  •  world  briatUng  with  anna  h»vo  wMKwred  about  botaniaiiig  in 
aearoh  of  the  Uue  flower  of  world  peace ;  for  thia  reaaon  abo  we 
have  never  ohafed  under  their  atrangely  "other-worldly"  and 
unreal  attaoln,  and  nothing  ia  further  from  our  intention  to-day 
than  to  oontraat  our  poaition  with  theae  apoatlea  of  oulture  who 
have  bemi  ao  miaerably  diaiUuaioned,  and  to  baak  in  the  glory  of 
a  policy  (^  greater  viaion  which  haa  been  juaUfled  by  eventa.  Here 
hiatory  haa  decided  in  our  favour ;  they  are  wei^iea  in  the  balanof> 
and  found  wanting. 

Father  Keim,  the  general  and  the  leader  of  the  Pan- 
Germans,  sees  in  the  war  which  has  broken  out  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  ideal  which  for  so  long  has  been  the  object  of 
his  passion.  He  is  glad  that  "  the  dogs  which  so  far  have 
only  barked  are  now  at  last  beginning  to  bite."  (This 
refers  to  an  alleiwd  saying  of  King  Edward  with  rtfftxd 
to  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Gmnan  Government ; 
before  the  war  the  phrase  was  hawked  about  by  the  Pan- 
Germans  in  order  to  spur  on  the  "  weak-kneed  "  Imperial 
Government  to  the  "act  of  liberation,"  and  to  playoff  the 
"  biting  "  son  uainst  the  father  who  merely  *'  barked.") 
In  the  TajgUehe  Rundtehau  of  August  29th,  1914,  the  valiant 
general,  in  a  free  imitation  of  Nietzsche,  siiws  the  praise 
of  the  "  men  of  force  "  who  are  now  needed : 

The  minor  key  of  recent  Qennan  policy,  which  haa  ao  long  helped 
to  ItJl  ua  in  the  aecurity  of  peace,  muat  pve  way  to  the  major  key 
tt  large  and  ruthleaa  determmation  ....  In  theae  houra  of  destiny 
we  need  "  men  of  force."  Others  cannot  achieve  the  task ;  for 
them  the  hammer  is  too  weighty. 

Even  now,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  unfortunate 
and  only  too  docile  Chancellor,  and  his  Ambassador, 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  along  with  him,  are  ridiculed  and 
attacked  in  the  AUdeuttdie  BUUU"  because  they  did  not 
accept  soon  enough  the  doctrines  of  Pan-Germany  which 
alone  possess  the  power  to  save,  and  because  they  believed 
t  jo  long  in  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Entente  Powers, 
more  especially  of  England.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Father 
Keim,  Germany  Wv  uld  have  been  lost : 

Without  the  last  Army  Law  there  would  have  been  no  Qerman 
victory,  and  the  Army  Law  itself  would  not  b^ve  existed  without 
Keim. 

Father  Bliicher — Papa  Wrangel — Father  Rt    ,   ■  who  will  deny 
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th*t  it  ia  in  the  very  beat  oompftny  that  the  voioe  of  the  people, 
with  •  aura  instinct  for  personal  worth,  turn  placed  the  indefatigable 
protagonist  of  Qenaany's  new  Sghting  forces  t  (AUdMitteht 
BlMtr,  April  84th,  1915.) 

At  one  time  it  was  eustomary  to  mention  Goethe. 
Schiller,  and  Lessing  as  the  three  most  precious  stars  in  the 
German  firmament.  To-day  Blilcher,  \Vrangel,  and  Keim 
have  taken  their  place.  Beyond  all  question  we  are  get- 
ting on.  Wrangel  especially  as  a  German  national  hero— 
the  man  who  no  douot  victoriously  knocked  the  haughty 
Danes  on  the  head,  but  who  was  continuously  engaged  in 
an  imsuccessful  struggle  with  the  German  language — 
Wrangel  as  a  nationiH  hero !  I  have  never  laughed  so 
much  in  my  life ! 


Hkbr  von  Bethmann  and  tbx  Pan-Germans. 

Pan-Germany  has  been  extremely  ungrateful  towards 
the  Chancellor.  Instead  of  receiving  and  accepting  his 
penitent  conversion  to  Pan-German  doctrines  with  marks 
of  approval,  they  have  added  to  their  previous  derision 
an  embittered  campaign — a  campaign  without  pardon  on 
the  jprinciple  of  "  no  prisoners  taken." 

After  prolonged  hesitation  and  delay,  the  Chancellor 
in  the  end  not  only  allowed  the  main  Imes  and  the  aims 
of  his  action  to  be  dictated  by  the  Pan-German  Union,  but 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  deed,  in  the  provocation  of  the 
war,  in  the  reasons  which  he  devised  for  it  pour  la  galerie, 
above  all  in  his  treatment  of  England,  he  also  acted  on 
every  point  according  to  the  procedure  prescribed  by  this 
small  but  powerful  party. 

The  Pan-Germans  had  always  openly  proclaimed  that 
their  main  object  was  the  final  settlement  with  England, 
the  shaking  off  of  the  "  political  tutelage  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,"  as  the  paralysis  of  England's  position  as  a 
world-Power  was  euphemistically  called ;  they  had 
always  claimed  for  us  the  "  German  right "  of  "  guiding 
the  ascent  of  humanity  as  a  perpetually  enduring  master- 
nation,"  and  with  this  end  they  constantly  sought  to  drive 
home  to  the  German  nation  the  harsh  exhortation  that 
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"  Britain  must  be  destroyed."  Yet  now  these  same  Pan- 
Germans  during  the  critical  days  from  the  1st  to  the  4th 
of  August  seized  the  hand  of  their  English  cousins  with 
velvet  gloves  ;  they  nuule  appeal  to  the  "  common  blood, 
the  common  conception  of  honour,  the  existence  of 
common  opponents  in  the  form  of  Slavs,"  and  they  depicted 
the  odious  fraternal  murder  which  would  result,  snould 
Eneland  become  the  ally  of  Serbia,  of  Russia,  and  <^  France. 

Fan-Germany  did  not  yet  wish  for  war  with  En^and. 
First  the  harvest  on  the  Continent  against  France  and 
Russia  had  to  be  garnered,  and  then  they  had  to  sow  the 
seed  of  dissension  against  their  English  rivals ;  then  the 
time  would  come  to  climb  the  last  rung  in  the  ladder  to 
world-power.  This  was  the  watchword  of  the  Pan- 
Germans,  and  the  Chancellor  (from  July  29th  in  Ids  bid  for 
English  neutrality)  trod  with  docility  the  path  that  was 
thus  pointed  out  to  him. 

Hen*  von  Bethmann  was  not  always  so  tractable  a  pupil 
of  the  Pan-Germans.  Ixing  embittered  struggles  and 
cunning  laying  of  mines  were  required  before  the  re- 
sponsible Government  were  completely  subjected  to  the 
word  of  conmiand  of  the  irresponsible  intrisuers  for  war. 
After  the  Kiderlen  Treaty  the  intrigue  which  had  already 
been  conducted  against  the  excessively  pliable  Imperial 
Government  and  against  the  Emperor,  who  constantly 
rattled  his  sabre  wiuiout  ever  striking  a  blow,  proceeded 
at  high  pressure.  The  world-war  was  the  constantly 
reciuring  theme  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  Pan- 
German  Union ;  the  position  of  world-power  was  the 
lofty  German  aim  which  was  to  be  attained  by  means 
of  the  world-war.  The  "  driving  forces  "  of  our  national 
life  were  contrasted  with  the  pusillanimous  unmanly 
methods  adopted  by  the  Government,  which  showed  an 
excessive  regard  for  industrial  interests.  Dr.  Ritter,  the 
leader  of  the  Pan-German  lecture  and  recruiting  depart- 
ment, conducted  the  intrigue  for  war  in  wandering  sAiout 
the  country,  and  could  not  sufficiently  laud  the  moral 
purifying  power  of  war  and  the  enervating  effect  of  too 
prolonged  a  period  of  peace. 

Every  trimng  frontier  incident,  such  as  tlie  affairs  of 
Nancy  and  Lun?ville.wa.s  eagerly  seized  by  the  Pan-German 
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Pw«  m  the  hope  that  oy  guch  sparlu  they  might  be  able 
Ai*"*??  .*  *°*  European  conflagration.  The  French 
nati<malittic  movement  of  the  protesting  party  in  Alsace 
was,  although  wrongly  so.  attributed  to  French  chauvinism, 
whereas  u  reality  ft  was  merely  a  reaction  caused  by  the 
2*^.  ."^^"'^  Junker  system  of  government  in  the 
Heichsland.  The  modents  at  Zabern  inevitably  supplied 
pist  to  the  mill  of  the  German  chauvinists.  Lieutenant 
forstner  and  Colonel  Reuter  were  marked  out  as  national 
heroes,  and  in  numberless  resolutions  and  telegrams  they 
were  congratulated  on  account  of  their  heroic  deeds  against 
peaceftil  citizens.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  this  case,  as 
m  ^1  manifestations  of  the  national  spirit,  his  Royal 
Uighpess  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  of  the  German 
tjmpire  should  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 
The  more  this  exalted  gentleman  assumed  an  attitude  of 
open  conflict  towards  his  father's  Government,  the  greater 
^  the  jubilation  with  which  he  was  answered  by  the 
chorus  of  his  Pan-German  retinue.  "  Let  us  rather 
creep  into  a  mousehole  than  reel  from  one  failure  to 
another !  —exclaimed  the  Alldeutache  BUOter  to  the 
responsible  leaders  of  foreign  policy,  when  they  still  refused 
to  turn  nght-about-wheel  at  the  word  of  command  of  the 
pan-German  generals. 

Pan-Gbruam  War-Aims. 

At  the  beginninfl  of  August,  1914,  they  had  at  last 
arrived  at  the  goal  of  their  desires.  War  was  resolved 
upon  in  Berlin.  The  civil  power  had  finally  capitulated 
to  the  military  party  and  the  Pan-Germans.  According 
to  the  prescribed  plan  war  agaiast  France  and  Russia,  the 
national  German  war  for  world-power,  had  been  provoked, 
and  the  attempt  had  been  made,  also  according  to  plan 
although  unfortunately  in  vain,  to  keep  England  aside 
for  the  present.  The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  had 
brought  m  its  train  war  with  England  as  well.  Now  the 
whole  issue  was  at  stake.  Now  the  mask  had  to  fall 
Now  the  question  was  to  wage  the  war  in  such  a  way 

iSf*  "Lfll*"  secure  for  ourselves  peace  from  o,ir  neighbours  for 
the    purpoM   of   Mttlement    with    feigland :    Frnnec-,   ftuasia,  ^d 
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BaUium  must  b«  pUmd  in  ft  poiition  ol  impeUnM  ao  thai  tbmr 
wU^  uaftbls  to  dMorb  m  in  this  taak.  It  it.  howmr- 1 ,  ftbMlottily 
fanpoMibU  to  ftohiar*  thia  unkwi  w«  inofWM  on  thMe  opponrata  p«ftce- 
ooo^OM  oonwpoadinc  to  tho  sod  we  hftv*  in  view  i  it  ewmot  be 
doM  if  w«  M^y  tlM  wbbM  ol  the  f riemk  of  the  eo-oftUed  Kottur 
poUmr."  and  allow  our  «Mmiea  to  get  o"  ;^*»  ^"^S?** 
witf-uideainitr  without  loei  of  territory.  {AlUnOteht  mUttr, 
leptember  l»h,  1914.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  repreMnU  exactly  the  war-aims 
already  described  in  my  book  in  the  wordi :  *'  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  hegemony  on  the  Continent  and.  as  a  later 
sequel,  the  acqutsition  of  England's  position  ofnower 
in  the  world  according  to  the  principle  He-toi  de  M  que 
%e  nCy  meUe!"  Will  it  be  possible  to  shake  off  tM  thesc 
Pan-German  writers,  orators  and  agitators,  above  all  their 
high  protector  and  leader,  in  the  way  that  is  now 
attempted  with  Gmeral  Bemhardi? 

What  our  armiee,  our  brother*  and  our  sons  are  fighting  for  out 
tltere  is  the  greater  Germany  which  for  a  lone  time  tooome  will 
aaeure  a  new  generation  of  the  poeaibility  of  settung  and  of  working, 
and  that  ixq^oa  frontiers  whioh  will  promise  ua  security  againat 
an  attack  by  footpads  such  as  we  have  just  ezperienoed. 

This  may  be  read  in  the  AUdeut$eke  BUttter  of  November 
21st,  1914.  Such  a  pile-mSle  of  defence  and  imperialism 
is  indeed  quite  priceless.  "My  Fatherland  must  be 
greater  "—that  is  the  aim  of  the  war.  They  would, 
however,  never  have  taken  steps  to  realise  the  aim  thus 
constantly  proclaimed — oh  no  I  never  1  it  had  never  been 
more  than  a  pious  wish — had  not  the  "footpads"  by 
their  rapacious  attack  forced  us  to  realise  it  in  war.  But 
now,  instead  of  thanking  our  opponents  on  bended  knee 
for  thus  providing  the  welcome  opportunity — for,  indeed, 
in  their  unselfishness  they  hold  the  ladder  to  facilitate  our 
ascent — we  revile  them  in  every  key,  and  transform  our 
greatest  benefactors  into  the  most  evil  malefactors.  It 
will  again  be  seen  in  what  a  logical  blind-alley  these  people 
fall  who  endeavour  to  combine  the  incompatible  and 
contradictory  doctrines  of  defence  and  imperialism.  The 
two  series  of  ideas  cannot  exist  together,  they  are  mutually 
destructive,  and  of  the  two  one  must  necessarily  retain 
possession  of  the  ground. 

An  aggrandisement  of  Germany  merely  in  Africa  or 
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in  other  remote  quarters  of  the  globe  is  violently  rejected 
by  the  ^n-GCTmans  on  the  ground  of  its  insufficiency, 
f  ranee.  Belgium  and  Russia  must  Weed  in  Europe,  th^ 
must  furnish  territories  and  a  war-indemnity,  they  must  be 

fennanentlv  "  placed  in  a  position  of  impotence."     The 
Off ;«*»  Offle*  «  protected  against  the  suspicion  that  it 
could  only  have  been  thinking  of  compensation  in  Africa  : 

DoM  it  not  almoat  unouat  to  an  ixmdi  to  the  Q«niiMi  Foraion 
omse  to  bebevo  that  for  iiurh  nimn  m  thsM  it  led  tin.  German 
nation  into  war  T  «««»«• 

Please  observe  :  •'  led  into  war  "  t  Here  again  the  cat 
has  been  let  out  of  the  haft,  as  so  often  happens  in  the 
chauvmistic  Press.  Tliis  is  again  the  involuntary  admission 
of  the  imperialistic  war  ("f  expansion. 

The  Pan-German  Union  may  well  look  back  with  pride 
upon  Its  successes  in  tie  past.  Tt  mav  sa\  of  itself  with 
satisfaction  that  "in  all  its  prtdictions."  exhortotions, 
and  warnings  it  has  carried  its  point,"  that  it  has  "  in  truth 
shown  Itself  to  be  the  conscience  of  the  German  nation  " 
Lack  of  conscience  struts  about  in  the  guise  of  conscience 
just  as  falsehood  so  frequently  assumes  the  mask  of  truth! 
Woe  to  the  German  people  if  it  docs  not  in  the  end  tear 
the  mask  from  these  Tartuffes  of  patriotism,  if  it  does 
not  recognise  behind  the  manliness  of  these  braamtrts. 
which  simulates  strength,  the  mocking,  grinning  skdeton 

n.u    li""*^  contemptible  greed  of  profit  and  of  power. 

1  he  Pan-Germans  will  endeavour  to  make  their  influence 
prevail  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  just  as  they  have 
mastered  and  misled  the  peace-loving  German  nation  in 
the  preparation  and  the  provocation  of  this,  the  most 
terrible  of  all  wars. 

Vorwdrts  of  May  22nd.  1917.  published  a  very  interesting 
and  significant  correspondence  (to  which  I  have  alreadv 
briefly  referred)  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  ireneral 
committee  of  the  Pan-German  Union,  represented  by 
General  Freiherr  von  Gebsattel.  The  Pan-German  Union 
submitted  to  the  Chancellor  a  memorial  dated  May  6th. 
1915,  addressed  to  General  Headquarters  (where  Bethmann 
was  at  the  time)  setting  out  the  war  aims  of  the  Union 
which  we  already  know  to  satiety.     It  did  so,  however 
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in  a  form  so  threatoung,  and  indeed  lo  revolutionary,  • 
that  the  memorial  deserves  special  consideration  as  a 
characteristic  sign  of  the  still  undiminished  power  and 
ruthlessness  of  the  Pan-Germans.  The  document  con- 
tained  an  urgent  warning  against  any  renimciation  of 
the  forcefiil  auns  of  the  Union,  which  demanded  the  most 
gigantic  extensions  at  territory  on  the  east  and  west 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  protested  against 
any  disclaimer  of  the  "  exploitation  of  our  assured  victory." 

It  would  be  the  most  fatal  politioal  mintakw  that  eould  be  com- 
mitted and  its  immediate  conaequenoe  would  be  revolution.  It  ia 
neoea^ary  toqpeaktiieword.  .  .  .  An  enormous  diailludonment  and 
embitterment  will  be  the  result ;  there  will  be  no  steadying  influence, 
and  the  nation,  deceived  after  having  achieved  so  much,  will  rise. 
The  monarchy  will  be  imperilled  and  indeed  overthrown.  It  is 
the  monarchical  basis  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Confederate  States 
that  is  at  stake. 

Bethmann's  answer  to  the  preceding  memorial  (dated 
May  18tb,  1915)  is  also  of  interest  in  many  ways  : 

The  demands  put  forward  by  the  Pan-Oerman  Union  as  to  the 
aims  of  the  war  will  receive  considaration  after  the  complete  defeat 
of  all  our  enemies.  For  the  moment  the  interests  of  foreign  policy 
and  of  the  defence  of  the  country,  which  must  take  precedence  oi 
all  other  considerations,  do  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  substance 
of  these  proposals.  .  .  . 

I  recognise  the  merit  to  which  the  Pan-Qermaa  Union  may  lay 
claim  in  having  raised  the  national  will  to  power  and  in  having 
combated  the  idea  of  international  brotherhood  before  the  war. 

It  should  not  be  concealed  that  Herr  von  Bethmann 
emphatically  repudiates  "  the  attempt  of  a  minority  to 
impose  its  will  on  those  who  are  called  by  the  Crown  to 
conduct  the  Empire's  affairs."  He  protests  against  the 
"  threatening  hints  of  ievolution."  But,  nevertheless,  he 
docs  not  fail  to  emphasise  once  more  that  "the  war  and 
its  experiences  have  made  the  national  will  to  power, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  the  justification  of  the  existence 
of  the  Pan-German  Union,  a  common  possession  of  the 
German  people." 

This  interchange  of  correspondence  makes  the  following 
points  clear : 

1.  The  hardy  confidence,  the  consciousness  of  power, 
of  the  Pan-Germans  who  could  dare  to  address  a  memorial 
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th*.*HnJ^?if°  *•«  Chancellor,  threatening  revolution  and 
the  downfall  of  the  monarchy,  more  particularly  durina 
his  presence  at  General  Headquarters.  ^         ^ 

2.  The  extravagance  of  Pan-German  war-aims,  which  is 
already  •u'^.cientfy  fanuliar. 

8.  The  fact  that  the  ChanceUor  did  not  on  principle 
rejwt  these  war-aims  but  merely  postt>oned  their  discussion 

th«;  Ti»  "*°?P»*»on  »^i;  the  leading  German  statesman 
Jte  wif  Pan-German  fjnion  had  by  its  activity  before 
the  war  made  the  national  wUl  to  power  the  rommon 
possession  of  the  German  nation.  «"Himon 

fht'fI!t\u°f^'^H°!t  ^l****  P"*  <»'  *he  Chancellor,  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  efforts  of  the  Ban-German  Ui^on 
had  been  to  combat  the  ideas  of  "international  brother" 
hood,    that  IS  to  say    to  oppose  all  paciflsi  efforts  in 

h^^^'  """^  ^^\  *^' "  '^^^rt  ^"  as^meritorious  M  U 
had  been  successful. 

.f  ^**f.^  ^""^  J**"*"  Vu  °'.  e*t'e«ne  importance  in  arriving 
at  a  judgment  on  the  situation  in  Germany,  so  far  af 
war-aims  are  concerned,  m  recognising  the  inner  streams 
and  the  relative  strength  of  various  forces  and  in 
determining  their  reaction  on  the  poUcy  of  the  responsible 
Government  in  connection  with  the  aims  of  the  war. 
Tlie  correspondence  thus  interchanged  shows  once  more- 
as  indeed  wc  already  know  and  as  will  be  proved  in  detaU 

ChliLte'  T'°?  °l*''"  ^^  °"  War-aims-that  the 
Chancellor,   despite  his  pacifist  paroxysm  in  November, 

thlt'orfir^'V"  '^^y-  "Bethmann  the  Pacifist^bS 
that  on  the  contrary,  during  the  whole  of  his  career  until 
the  present  day  he  has  been  the  most  determined  opponent 
nlft/*"  a''  f°^''  °^  ^  '^^'  *>^  *»»«  orotherhoodTof  the 
^th  ?L  ^^  5f  "  °"  **""  P°'"*  •"  complete,  agreement 
T!l^t  P*'?-Gennans.  so  also  is  he  in  principle  entirely 
'  }^"  i'P*'™""  T}^^^  'l"*^'"'""  °f  the  so-callej  "  securit J 
n^st"  !i^rnn/^^«""n-."/l«^*hmann  the  Annexa^ 
h,;  p1  n  ""'  **'^?'' '"  •'•"**'  hut  only  in  degree,  from 
«i„i^'?^"".t"  f«''«»'*nts.  This  point  iuso  we  shidl  find 
confirmed  m  the  later  section. 

•••••♦ 
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A  peace  according  to  the  Pan-Gernian  prescription 
woula  be  no  peace,  but  merely  an  armed  truce.  It  woidd 
be  nothing  more  than  the  prologue  to  new  tragedies.  On 
this  point  also  the  wire-pullers  of  the  Pan-German  move- 
ment are  entireljr  clear.  But  the  idea  does  not  alarm  them ; 
on  the  contrary  it  appeases  them.  It  is  to  an  iron  age  that 
we  are  to  advance,  one  war  is  to  follow  another  until  the 
foundation-stone  of  German  world-power  is  immovably 
laid  and  the  saying  is  fulfilled  : 

"  For  the  world  will  one  cl»y  find 
Healing  in  the  Oermeu  mind." 

In  an  article  in  the  AlldeuUehe  BUttter  of  June  5th,  1915, 
entitled,  "  The  Laying  of  the  Foundation-stone  of  a  Greater 
Germany,"  the  cheerful  prospect  of  a  further  series  of  wars 
is  opened  in  the  following  words  : 

So  long  as  England  exiats  as  a  world-Power,  it  will  and  muat 
aee  its  mortal  enemy  in  a  strong  Germany,  and  it  will  in  consequence 
constantly  endeavour  to  scheme  for  the  f onnation  of  a  numerical 
superiority  of  opponents  to  accomplish  itp.  defeat.  War  between 
England  and  us  does  not  turn  on  such  narrow  geographical  aims 
as  that  between  France  and  Qermany ;  but  the  question  is  that 
of  the  predominant  position  at  sea,  and  the  incalculable  value 
inherent  in  such  a  position.  The  existence  together  of  the  two 
States,  of  which  many  Utopian  dream,  is  here  as  absolutely  ex- 
cluded as  was  the  co-existence  of  Rome  and  Carthage. 

The  antagonism  between  England  and  Qermany  will  therefore 
remain  until  one  of  them  is  finally  forced  to  .he  ground,  and  whether 
we  shall  be  able  so  to  crush  England  in  this  war  is  a  matter  which 
may  well  be  doubted. 

In  view  of  such  claims  as  these,  who  will  venture  to 
dispute  the  acciuacy  of  the  thesis  advanced  in  my  book 
that  this  is  a  German  imperialistic  war  for  world-power? 
Such  expressions  are  not  by  any  means  isolated ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  represent  the  key-note  to  which  for  many 
years  the  whole  of  our  "  national "  literature  has  been 
tuned.  Cost  what  it  may,  we  must  fight  our  way  through 
until  we  have  succeeded  in  crushing  England ;  untu  we  have 
attained  a  position  of  predominance  at  sea.  Why  should 
the  German  people  in  the  twentieth  century  fare  more 
easily  than  other  nations  have  done  at  other  times  ?  Was 
there  not  more  than  one  Persian  War  between  Greece 
and  Persia— more  than  one  Punic  War  between  ilome 
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and  Carthage  ?  Did  not  the  European  ware  which  foUowed 
the  French  Revolution  last  for  twenty  years  ?  Did  not 
the  great  war  of  the  seventeenth  century  last  for  thirty 
years  7  Did  not  the  struggles  of  the  Great  Prussian  king 
aManst  his  adversaries  continue  for  seven  full  years? 

I  /\?**  T®  ^J*^  ^^^  *>'  ^f«'  »f  *h«y  Jack  for  bread, 
let  them  beg  through  life  ?  "  What  care  we  for  the  life 
and  well-bemg  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  our  own  included  ? 
What  care  we  for  the  labour  and  the  works  of  peace  ? 

..m**»;f*'!  ^f  fo'  hup*"**y'  culture  and  civilisation? 
To  the  devil  with  aU  this  talk  about  culture ! "  It  is 
power  we  want— power  I  It  is  power  resting  on  cannons 
and  bayonets ;  it  is  the  vigorous  Prussian  discipline  with 
Its  calls  of  •  Attention  I  "  and  "  Kngere  on  the  trouser 
seams !  We  are  bom  to  be  masters  of  the  world,  and 
masters  of  the  world  we  mean  to  be. 

These  are  the  wonderful  visions  of  the  future  which 
Fan-Germany  opens  to  us,— unspeakably   appallinc   to 
men  of  the  twentieth  century,  gifted  with  thought  and 
sensibility,  but  quite  logical  and  consistent  for  brutal 
naen  of  force     whose  heads  have  been  turned  by  ancient 
Md  meduBval  ideas  of  world-domination  refurbished  by 
the  Mnius  of  Napoleon.    These  people  believe  that  thev 
are  «*aZ-pohticians   and  they  faU  to  observe  that  thev 
of  aU  people,  suspended  in  the  clouds  of  an  unrealisable 
world  of  dreams,  have  completely  lost  touch  with  the 
real  world  of  to-dav.    Befogged  by  hellish  phantasies, 
they  are  blind  and  deaf  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  the 
first  dawn  of  new  centuries,  to  the  bells  that  ring  in  a 
peaceful  understanding  between  the  nations,  but,  to  their 
own  undoing,  they  ate  also  blind  and  deaf  to  the  sub- 
terranean roar  of  those  movements  of  rage  amona  the 
people,  which,  like  a  devastating  flood,  wiU  sweep  Iwav 
without  discrimination  and  without  mercy  those  who  have 
cnminally  reawakened  the  barbarism  of  a  long-gone  age. 

Pan-Germans,  Liberals,  .Social-Dbmocbats 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  offer  any  further  commentary 
on  the  outbursts  of  war-intrigue  and  of  war-mania  printed 
above.     These  extracts,   drawn  from  newspaper  articles, 
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firom  pamphlets  and  from  speeches,  speak  for  themselves ; 
they  furmsh  a  faithful  picture  of  the  mental  state  of  the 
ruling  classes  and  parties  in  Germany,  as  they  existed 
before  the  war,  and  as  they  have  still  further  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  Apart  from  the  powerful  associ- 
ations specially  founded  to  prepare  for  war,  such  as  the 
Pan-German  Union,  the  Navy  League,  the  Defence  League, 
the  Union  of  Youno  Germany,  etc.,  the  speakers  and 
writers  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  belong  to 
all  the  political  parties  from  the  Extreme  Right  to  the 
National  Liberals,  that  is  to  say,  they  belong  to  those 
very  groups  which,  when  they  act  in  concert,  command  a 
majority  in  the  Reichstag.  A  much  more  important 
point,  however,  is  that  these  groups  occupy  or  control  by 
their  influence  the  places  of  authority  in  the  Government 
of  Prussia  and  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  progressive  popular  party  and  the  social  democracy 
of  blessed  memory  were  the  only  groups  which  did  not  take 
part,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  take  part  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  parties  on  the  Right,  in  inciting  to  war,  in  pressing 
for  an  "  active  "  policy,  that  is  to  say,  a  policy  of  war,  and 
in  combating  the  "  cowardly  vapouring  about  peace,  which 
mocks  at  all  the  laws  of  nature."  It  was  the  Press  of 
these  parties  alone,  representing,  however,  both  in  number 
and  influence  a  mere  minority  contrasted  with  the  groups 
on  the  Right,  which  for  a  time  pointed  in  grave  words 
to  the  stupendous  dangers  which  German  chauvinism 
might  bring  upon  Germany  and  Europe.  Before  the 
war  German  democracy  was  still  endowed  with  clearness 
of  vision ;  it  still  recognised  the  seat  of  the  evil,  it  still 
pilloried  the  so-called  national  Press  as  "  mixers  of  poison  " 
and  as  enemies  of  the  people.  Then  there  were  still 
democrats  in  Germany ;  there  were  still  true  and  sincere 
friends  of  the  people  who  are  always  at  the  same  time 
friends  of  peace  as  well.  To-day  that  time  appears  to 
lie  a  hundred  years  behind  us. 

"  Pan-Germany  here  and  everywhere  I  "  was  the  call 
that  resounded  from  the  whole  of  the  German  Press  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  blare  of  the  national 
trumpet  liad  deafened  the  most  sensitive  ears ;  the  wine 
of  national  bombast  had  intoxicated  the  sanest  minds ; 
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?  J  *' jr»M-o'-the-wisp  "  of  the  lie  of  national    liberation 
had  bunded  the  clearest  vision.    Democracy  had  been 
caught  in  the  snare  of  the  Junkers  and  the  militarists. 
They  were  enticed  into  the  mouse-trap,   cunningly  set 
years  before,  in  which  in  place  of  bacon-rind,  the  attack 
on  Germany   had  been   suspended  as   bait.    Then  the 
trap-door  was  allowed  to  fan  and  now  we  may  observe, 
sitting  within,  Herr  Ludwig  Thoma  of  Simplicis»imus,  in 
trusty  companionship  with   his   antipodes   of  Kladdera- 
datseh,  masticating  those  same  true  Prussian  ideas  and 
sentiments  which  he  has  lashed  with  biting  satire  through- 
out  his   whole   life.    Messrs.   Ullstein   and  Scherl   went 
arm  in  arm  with  Count  Reventlow,  while  George  Bemhard, 
the  ex-Social  democrat,  blew  the  same  war  fanfaronade  as 
Maximilian  Harden.    The  Freisinnige  Zeitung,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Progressive  Party,  vied  with  every  patriotic 
paper  which  sported  the  Prussian  colours    in  falsifying 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  in  demanding  better 
frontier  defence  against  new  "  attacks,"  in  defaming  those 
who,  true  to  their  convictions,  proclaimed  the  truth.     It 
»  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  great  and  once  demo- 
cratic weathercock    in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  which    in 
the  brave  days  of  its  youth,  under  its  founder  Sonnemann, 
was  the  leader  m  the  struggle  against  Prussianism  and 
HohenzoUemism  ;  to-day,  however,  it  draws  its  political 
wisdom,  well  cooked,  from  the   Wilhelmstrasse  and  has 
even  gone  through  thick  and  thin  with  Pan-Germany, 
so  long  as  the  war-makers  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  enjoyed 
the  goodwill  and  the  support  of  the  Pan-Germans. 

Meanwhile  the  position  of  this  journalistic  "civil 
truce  "  has  been  temporarily  modified.  The  sharp  opposi- 
tion offered  by  the  reactionaries  and  the  super-annexa- 
tionists  to  Bethmann's  government  (on  the  occasion  of 
the  conflict  with  America  on  the  question  of  submarine 
warfare,  on  the  question  of  the  "  new  orientation "  in 
Prussia  and  Germany,  on  the  determination  of  the  degree 
of  annexation  necessary  for  Germany's  "  security  ")  and 
the  «ttravagant  attitude  of  the  parties  of  the  Right  on 
all  these  questions  have  once  more  produced  certain 
differences  of  view,  so  that  the  Liberals  of  the  Left 
and    the     Social     Patriots     occupy     almost     alone    the 
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thankless  position  of  defenders  of  the  Government.  As, 
however,  this  Government  is  still  sufficiently  reactionary 
and  annexationist,  little  is  gained  by  this  slight  rearrange- 
ment, especially  as  we  know  from  experiences  which  are 
foniiliar  to  all,  that  so  far  every  Chancellor  who  has  flirted 
with  the  Left  has  soon  been  brought  back  into  the  "  right " 
path,  or  else  has  been  ousted  from  office  by  the  "  small 
but  powerfiil  party." » 

Among  Liberal  journalists  on  the  Left  an  honourable 
exception  both  btfore  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war  is 
fimushed  by  Herr  Theodor  Wolff,  the  astute  and  sagacious 
editor  of  the  Berliner  Tagiblatt.  Surrounded  by  cdlabora- 
tors  tinned  with  imperialum,  fettered  by  the  lynx-eyed 
censorship  of  the  general  who  commands  in  the  Marches 
of  Brandenburg,  at  times  even  prevented  from  writing, 
he  has  nevertheless  succeeded  in  skilfullv  steering  his 
editorial  bark  between  the  Scylla  of  his  own  convictions 
and  the  Charybdis  of  those  prescribed  for  him.  Conse- 
auently,  the  attentive  reader  who  is  able  to  read  between 
the  lines  may  easily  recognise  his  real  views  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  war  and  where  the  responsibility  for  it  rests.  lScc 
a  white  raven  in  the  midst  of  the  Liberal  Press  which  has 
assumed  the  black  and  white  colours  of  Prussia,  he  pos- 
sessed the  sense  of  journalistic  propriety  to  refiise  admission 
m  his  paper  to  any  attacks  on  J'acctue  and  its  author, 
simply  because  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  accept  any 
defence.  This  indicates  a  degree  of  steadfastness  of 
character  which  13  doubly  Ratifying  at  the  present  time, 
when  inconstancy  is  epidemic  in  German  countries,  and  as 

'  So  far  u  sabmarine  warfare  U  concerned,  this  enforced  i«tum 
into  the  "  rii^t "  path  has  in  fact  already  taken  place,  not  long  after 
1  wrote  the  above  prophecy.  Here  the  opponents  of  Bethmann  have 
been  yictonoua  along  the  whole  line.  So  far  as  the  question  of 
war-aims  is  concerned  they  will  be  victorious  in  so  far  as  the  military 
course  of  events  permits  the  execution  of  their  aims.  Potentially  in 
this  question  also  they  have  been  victorious— whether  they  will  be 
virtuaUv  so,  depends  on  circumstances.  In  the  question  of  the  demo- 
crabo  new  onentation  "  Pabius  Bethmannius  Cunctator  remains,  as 
always  happens^  suspended  between  the  two  poles ;  he  may  be  said  to 
f<rilow  his  practice  of  sitting  between  two  stools.  To  the  democrat- 
ising parties  on  the  Left  he  pnmiti  electoral  reform  ;  he  allows  the 
anu-demooratio  parties  on  the  Right  to  hope  that  the  promise  will 
never  be  earned  out.     In  the  effort  to  satisfy  all,  he  satisfies  none. 
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»uch  it  deserves  to  be  honourably  mentioned.  The  Berliner 
Ta^blatt  is  one  of  the  few  Liberal  organs  which  have 
resisted  the  pressure  of  new  conditions — which,  though 
they  may  have  had  at  times  to  bend,  have  never  been 
broken.  In  the  August  upheaval  of  1914,  nearly  all  the 
other  Liberal  and  democratic  papers  completely  collapsed 
beyond  salvation,  losing  their  virile  sentiments  and  their 
political  traditions.  Nearly  all,  including  even  the  greater 
part  of  the  Social  Democratic  Press,  submitted  to  the 
poisonous,  truth-killing  rig^me  of  the  civil  truce,  that 
18  to  say,  to  the  system  of  falsification  and  hypocrisv 
prescribed  by  law.  Nearly  all  have  done  so,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  group  of  Radical  Socialists,  the 
present  "  Independent  Social  Democratic  Party,"  which 
with  a  violent  wrench  has  liberated  itself  from  the  bondage 
of  the  civil  truce  and  has  fought  its  way  to  the  ojjen 
confession  of  the  truth. 


The  Libesai.  Press  before  the  War  and  the 
Chauvinists. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  then  and 
now.  between  German  democracy  before  the  outbreak  of 
war  which  severely  condemned  the  heinous  offence  of  the 
chauvinists  and  German  democracy  after  the  war  which 
acted  in  concert  with  them,  I  produce  in  the  following 
pages  a  few  extracts  from  Liberal  papers,  dating  from  the 
spring  of  1918,  which  appropriately  characterise  the 
campaign  of  the  German  chauvinists  against  France, 
which  at  that  moment  raged  with  peculiar  violence.'  Of 
the  papers  quoted  the  WelLam  Montag  and  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  have  alone  resisted  the  storm  of  war. 

The  Voteiche  Zeitung  wrote  on  March  18th,  1918,  under 
the  title  "  The  Alarmists  "  : 

But  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picttire  !  If  it  is  permianible 
to  draw  inferences  with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  a  Qovemment 
and  the  plans  of  a  State  from  the  utterances  of  certain  excited 
individuals,  whether  they  be  professional  journalists  or  blustering 
generals, — ^what  in  that  case  are  we  to  thmk  of  Germany  T  There 

»  For  those  extracts  also  I  oni  indebted  to  Nippold's  pamphlet. 
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«M  a«rmap  Mpen  whioh  in  tba  onudneM  of  Uiair  Chauviniun  ai« 
innowsy  iM&uidthe  AfaMnudtbe  Kd»  d»  Parii  ud  whioh  have 
raipaMed  M  previous  raooida  in  onating  diMonaion:  then  an  aho 
^em  in  p^tv  who  in  pMoeful  retinmMtt  ngud  it  m  •  erime 
■nin^  the  Fftt^riand  to  keep  the  peeoe,  who  regud  it  m  their 
duty  to  portmy  cUy  by  d»y  the  existence  at  daneraTthat  cfy  aloud 
to  beayen,  who  aoouse  the  Government  of  oontenbtible  wMkneai. 
no  matter  how  extreme  ito  demands  may  be.  ThMt  are  the  men 
**o,  as  the  ChuoeUor  expressed  it  aa  another  occasion.  "  carry 
their  sword  in  their  mouth,"  Certainly  France  has  no  monopo^ 
d  blusterers  and  ol  those  who  are  in  a  rtate  d  arch-readSsSK 

BULOrn  TAOnUTT. 
April  19th,  1918.    The  ineideni  of  Nancy. 

i«-  -1.1-'*  "  *"*•.  *^'  owtain  Qerman  newspapers,  mostly  ol  a 
.'SVi^ti.'"  •*PiSL**'Jfc*.'^  Nancy  incident  ToVtlie  puri»se  of 
mdting  to  war.     The  fdgliehe  RwuMuh,  for  example,  ^K  is 

ShlfJI^  ^***'  *^  *•"  ""t*-  •hi«<»>««  wd  unsorupWus  French 
chauvinist  ormn,  discusses  the  incident  in  an  mci^bly  vulgar 
tone  of  rowd^sm,  and  declare  that  "anyone  coming  to  EuTwe 
JStor*^       *~«»  i"-*  "  «n  wo^g  thS  street  one  avoids  tC 

* 

April  9ltt,  1918. 

-.#  ^X}*  i"^!^^**  to  get  over  the  diAoulties  involved  in  this  action 
^r^ll^'^±ir^  oBque  by  infecting  that  the  ouestion^^™ 
merely  a  smaU  group  of  fanatical  chauvinists,  who  are  negUgiWe 
when  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  pacific  people.  For  it  luU 
recently  been  made  dear  that  there  are  nSmerous  ^meeting  threads 
leading  m  both  directions  from  thee.^  jingoes  to  the  Stewy 
f^fi^^»r^"  ~  ***  #''~*  oocwpying  oflloial  positions  and  to  influe^ 
i^  •?*«"'•«»';«"  o'  mumtions.  fl  tho  Go^mment,  the  Reichstair 
and  the  people  cannot  muster  up  courage  to  make  a  clean  sUtS 
between  themselves  and  the  pJ^-GeiSSs.  the  EmJiw^uSt  S 
the  end  be  stifled  m  the  slough  of  arma^ents ;  an^  whenthS 
happens,  no  ofHeia)  peace  poUcy  can  help. 

STBASSBUROBR  POST. 

March  18th,   1918.    Germany,  France  and  AUace-Lor- 
ratne. 

"An  Old  .\lsatian  "  writes  to  us : 

tJittJU'IS  r^'*  *"  give  France  a  guarantee  that  it  would  not 
be  attaok«»d  by  Germany,  a  French  Ministry  would  not  be  able  to 

S^;:rin  St^"  burd'e^*'''^  ''''''^  "  '***™P*  '"  «^^^  *«^«»  *«  •" 
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Ninaty-five  per  cent,  of  ftU  Franohiaen  are  extrame  lovers  of  poaoe, 
and  they  do  not  wiint  •  war  of  revenoa  at  any  price  .  .  . 

If  Qermiuiy  detiirea  an  undentandlng  among  the  nationa,  it  will 
assuredly  find  the  best  aupport  in  France  and  England.  Aa  the 
stronger  among  the  strong,  it  would  in  no  way  compromise  itself, 
if  It  were  willing  to  take  the  initiative  towards  an  undnrstanding 
which  would  lead  to  restriotioni. 

STRASSBDROEB  NIDI  ZEITDNO. 
March  ISth,  1918.    Chauvinum,  by  F.  Stehelin. 

My  opmion  ia  that  in  France  the  chauvinists,  whose  views  are 
*™oat  identical  with  thoae  of  the  Nationaliata,  arc  the  enemies 
of  the  Oovemment.  Having  regard  to  the  character  of  their  aims 
they  are  bound  to  be  so,  and  indeed  they  cnnnot  but  be  bifter  and 
irreconcilable  enemies.  For  the  final  goal  of  their  doMirps  is  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  .  .  . 

The  beat  proof  of  this  fmjt  ia  to  be  found  in  the  nomination  of 
Pommr4,  who  at  the  present  moment  personiQeti  the  idea  of  poace 
m  France,  and  in  the  reception  accorded  to  this  nomination  amons 
the  French  people.  " 

The  fact  that  the  inciters  to  war  are  on  both  sides  recruited  from 
the  reactionaries  has  an  entirely  different  significance  in  the  two 
comttries.  In  France  it  is  for  them  an  element  of  weakness,  in 
Oeriaany  it  ia  to  their  advantage.  There  they  are  the  enemies  of 
the  Government ;  hero  they  profess  to  be  the  defenders  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Government,  the  zealous  guardians  oif  the  existins 
rtyxmt.  " 


April  Wth,  1918. 
by  F.  Stehelin. 


Chauvinistic  Sense  of  Responsibility, 


At  the  German  Women's  Congreaa  held  at  Berlin  in  1012  the 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin  referred  to  France  as  the  "  heredi- 
tary enemy."  ...  I  have  soiigbt  in  vain  for  anything  corresponding 
to  this  on  the  other  side.  Il»e  reason  is  quite  simple.  A  writer 
hke  Barrte,  any  politician  or  man  who  has  his  own  axe  to  grind 
might  indulge  m  such  incitements.  But  this  could  never  be  done' 
bv  those  who  occupy  a  responsible  public  position,  such  as  that 
of  a  clergyman  or  a  university  lecturer.  They  wotild  have  been 
certain  to  encounter  the  severest  disapproval,  and  this  prospect 
would  have  deterred  them  from  their  purpose,  before  they  took 
the  first  step  to  its  realisation. 

July  12th,  1918.    Pernicious  Efforts,  by  F.  Stehelin. 

The  chauvinistic  Press  in  Germany  is  bent  on  widening  the  gulf 
which  reasonable  people  in  Alsace-Lorraine  are  seeking  to  Lruige 
over.     It  brings  the  charge  of  treason  against  those  members  of 
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Oovwrnmeal  who  alHtw  lhtm»elvn  ooncilitklury  to  the  native 
populfttion.  It  deerlM  u  enemies  of  Uernuiny  all  who  M«  not 
ol  one  opinion,  Mid  it  ahrinlu  from  no  |M>rvenion  In  order  to  obaoura 
the  pokilion  oft  much  a»  p<Miiibli>. 

riAMEFUITU  ZUTWO. 
April  nth.  1918.    French  CfmmHnitm,  by  F.  SehotthSfer. 

At  the  preatint  moBMnt  Ihen  are  in  Oermany  pecmle  m  well 
iM  »  Prow  who  are  ^urpaoaed  in  no  other  oonntry  in  the  matter  of 
nfitional  •emittvenexx 

Moreover,  the  histori  of  unprejudiced  viwon  cannot  conceal 
from  hinisflf  the  fact  that  in  a  certain  period  we  have  beoome  ac- 
eiwtoined  m  Oermany  t-  noi«y  and  boaatlul  « luiounremenU.  auoh 
mt  were  at  one  tune  regur.;  d  as  characteristic  of  the  R.cond  French 
Kiinplra,  .  .  . 

Gradually,  the  only  poMible  explanation  waa  found  in  the  isecret 
uerman  intention  to  provolc«>  the  French  to  the  utmoat  by  a 
continual  aenea  uf  pinpricks.  After  the  appoarRnco  of  the  Oerman 
warship  before  Agadir,  this  feeling  became  a  fii  .n  conviction.  .  .  . 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  avendon  from  a  world-war  ha* 
inoreawd.     No  success  nould  be  a  sufBoient  rewai  1  for  the  saerifioes 

J  ,J^"^  '*'  7":  "»"  c>>nviotion  has  to-day  become  a  Uving 
and  f nutf  ul  fore*  in  the  majority  of  the  Fwnch  nebple.  It  prevenU 
any  daring  desire  of  aggression  from  arising  and  *.preadinB.  If 
any  are  resolved  on  war,  this  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
believe  that  war  is  forced  upon  them.  Ii  m  resignation,  and  not 
a  free  and  coiuidered  resolution.  For  this  reason  it  may  aUo  be 
aasertod  that  the  pure  idea  of  revenge  is  not  sufficient  to  make  anv 
war  in  France  popular. 

MiltZ. 

March  29/A,  1918.     Poiton  Mixers,  by  Ltu'voig  Thoma. 

No  !  Let  lit  jjivc  to  tJie  cliauvinistic  Pros«  what  is  duo  to  tho 
i^ress.  .  ,  . 

^'  Voi^Y"  ^'V"  honour  to  tho  Yellow  Press  !  It  in  the  pottv 
w-ork  of  365  days  in  the  year— n  mosaic  composed  out  of  all  mannpr 
of  basencM,  distortions  and  lies.  It  is  the  work,  not  of  groat  mind« 
but  of  puny  people  who  flatter  degraded  instincts,  wlio  further 
«5T.X.1f  !r  •?•*  '^^°'  nevertheless,  reduce  men  of  honour  and 
biinSreJ^  "*  ^  the  use  of  phrases  and  of  nothing 

tr^«f«",T*™\'®P*"^','"'  *^**?,  P*?P'* have  been  able  to 

transform  empty  words  and  lies  into  indiaputeble  truths,  thev 
have  insidiously  poisoned  public  opinion  until  in  an  excess  of  un- 
healthy excitement  It  lias  lost  the  power  of  resistance. 
This  Prew)  has  conquered.     Let  us  admit  it  ungrudgingly  ' 
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r«k^!fffi.irh  ^tA*^  •^^*  ol  •  WM  would  not  oven  run  the 

o/JSSSf tSr:^.?"'  127  "~"*'y  rfg-nted  «•  properly  rounded 
SnA  W^iSTbThl^SdlJr^*'™*  •*"***  ''•''  *'*~  "  '""'*'' 

It  ia  all  poisoned,  Mid  this  wo  owe  to  tlw  natiomUHt  Pnm. 

Honour  to  whom  honour  i<i  duo  !' 

DIE  WILT  AM  HONTAe. 

April  21#/,  1918.   Vnreanon  on  Both  Sides,  by  11.  v.  Gerhwh. 

k-j*^  •  *'W>»<»1*>8»''*I  diaeaacs  are  alao  infectioux.  The  delirium 
hjdii«MMrcely  broken  out  anxms  the  chauvinktic  nudnwn  of  Nancy. 
SfTJ  ui?  ***"}"  "'  in«anlty  Befpin  among  the  PanGemMin..  fn 
!2?KT{r*w*  i""*'^.  <'*»«J»«»y  knavee  of  Nancy  were  i.lcnti8ed 
n^ii-  .  ^*'  P^P"*-  ^'*""*  ''••  *  b^'baric  Btate !  Anyone 
travelling  to  France  gprn  into  the  gutter  I  If  the  FrenchroenV 
hide  IS  itching,  we  mII  Uu  it  for  them  •  The  French  nation  hn« 
become  a  rabblo  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  negroee  of  Central  Africa. 

Bo  the  iitorm  roared  througli  the  Pan-German  Prew.  If  anv 
rrroch  chnuvini»t  paper  were  to  publish  «  commlaUon  of  the  abuse 
frf  France  publwhca  6y  the  Po»l,  the  DeuUche  ieitunt,  the  Berliner 
Ntuul*  2foehrichUn  the  Deutn^e  Tageteitung,  ^i.,  it  could 
copiously  add  new  nourtuhment  to  the  hatred  againxt  Oermanv 
which  exuU  in  certain  quarter* "mmy 

The  attitude  of  a  number  of  Oemuui  papers  must  be  doMiribed 
M  a  disgrace  to  German  culture.  ^^"oea 

eln  the  most  fair-miiMied  manner  the  French  Government  ha^ 
ven  the  requisite  satisfacUci  to  German  pubUc  opinion,  un.l 
» thus  shown  that  it  is  a  fitting  representative  of  a  Ku^tur-nition. 
AS  soon  aa  the  French  Press  wm  convinced  of  the  truly  shameful 

Ht^  'Zi^u''.^"'**  ^I'^^'^y^  ^^y  '*""  "»  tbeir  authoritative 
^MM,  ^th  the  reqtdsite  emphasis,  the  line  between  the  French 
people  and  the  uncivilised  rowdies.  ... 
Every  occasion  is  exploited  with  the  object  of  feeding  the  flames 

'  And  people  who  in  the  spring  of  1913  ftiH  characterised  thf> 
chau^nistic  mixors  of  poison  in  these  terms,  did  not  observe,  and 
do  not  yet  observe,  that  m  the  summer  of  19 14  they  were  thenwelvew 
inowrably  pouponed,  mfected  with  lying  "  patriotitis."  and  from 
being  bitter  accusers  transformed  into  supporting  pillars  of  the 
crime  of  war.  The  most  regrettable  phenomenon  m  the  general 
perversion  of  the  mteUectuaU  in  Germany  is  the  violent  change 
of  coloiw  of  the  blue-white  Bavarians  of  5tm/>f»e<»».mM»,  formerlv 
hostile  to  Pruasio,  into  dutiful  worshippers  of  the  Pickelhaube 
displaying  the  Prussian  eolours.  ' 
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of  war,  less  perhaps  in  order  to  provoke  war  than  to  romote  their 
own  base  party  ends  in  the  bellicose  sentiments  so  engendered. 

Every  incident  of  this  nature  represents  a  certain  danger  of  war. 
We  have  unfortunately  no  assurance  that  the  reason  of  the  majority 
will  continue  to  keep  the  upper  hand  over  the  unreason  of  the 
minority.  .  .  . 

The  unfortunate  treatment  of  the  Moroccan  question  by  German 
diplomacy  has  again  imperilled  all  that  had  been  achieved.  In 
practice  we  have  scarcely  gained  anything  in  the  matter,  but  we 
have  brought  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  IVench  chauvinists.  The 
spring  of  t*.e  Panther  at  Agadir  was  the  crowning  mistake.  .  .  . 

And  now  comes  the  enormous  German  military  law.  For  years 
France  has  been  unable  to  koep  pace  with  German  military  orepara- 
tions.  She  has  simply  not  had  the  men  to  do  so.  Suddenly,'without 
any  sufficient  explanation,  it  is  proposed  that  the  German  army 
should  be  again  increased  by  130,000  men.  In  order  in  some 
measure  to  parry  the  German  stroke,  the  French  Government  in 
its  need  snatches  at  the  desperate  measure  of  prolonging  the  period 
of  service  from  two  to  three  years.  The  French  people  are  asked 
to  niake  the  enormous  sacrifice  involved  in  the  withdrawal  of  all 
their  sons  from  their  civil  callings  for  a  year  longer  than  formerly. 
And  this  is  done  merely  because  Germany,  without  any  compelling 
occasion,  has  taken  the  lead  in  setting  the  bad  example  of  an 
increase  of  armaments.  Need  we  be  siuprised  if  the  feeling  againat 
us  in  France  is  constantlv  becoming  more  bitter  T  .  .  .  . 

Jaurds  has  gained  for  himself  immortal  glory  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life's  work  to  fighting  against  the  ideas 
of  revenge.  This  man,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  in  the  world, 
has  used  his  enormous  influence  on  the  workers  and  the  intellectual 
classes  of  France  entirely  in  the  service  of  the  idea  of  peace. 

But  when  Jaurds  comes  to  Berlin  to  speak  in  the  sense  of  recon- 
ciliation, the  Prussian  police  prevents  him  from  appearing  in  public. 

Hatred,  by  H.  v.  Gerlach  {Die  Welt  am  Montag  of 
June  2nd,  1918). 

....  It  is  after  all  known  that  the  Defence  League  founded  and 
conducted  by  him  (Keim)  is  the  inspirer  of  the  enormous  German 
Army  Bill.  In  this  case  his  appeal  to  the  hatred  of  the  nations 
can  produce  only  the  most  baneful  consequences. 

Such  speeches  with  the  leittnotiv  of  hatred  against  other  peoples 
constitute  the  gravest  conceivable  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  nations, 
and  consequently,  to  the  interests  of  Germany  as  well.  All  good 
and  sane  Germans  would  therefore  do  well  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  between  themselves  and  elements  of  so  doubtful  a 
character. 


In  conclusion,   I  print  a  report  from  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  with  regard  to  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
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of  the  National  Liberal  Party  with  the  object  of  indicating, 
by  reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  newspaper  which  follows, 
the  then  standpoint  of  this  organ,  formerly  democratic 
but  now  degenerated  to  nationalism. 

Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Party.    {Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  February  10th,  1913.) 

The  meeting  to-day  of  tlie  Central  Committee  of  the  National 
Liberal  Party  was  presided  over  by  Bassernwnn,  the  Reichstag 
deputy.  Bassermann  spoke  also  on  foreign  policy  and  described 
the  foreign  situation  as  grave ;  he  demanded  new  armaments  and 
advocated  an  active  pohcy.  He  described  the  factors  which  had 
ted  to  a  worsening  in  our  situation,  above  all  the  dissolution  of 
Bismarck's  Treaty  of  Reinsurance  with  Russia  as  a  result  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  which  afforded  strong  support  to  French 
pohoy  and  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  ideas  of  revenge,  further  the 
grudging  attitude  of  England  which  had  reached  its  highest  point 
in  Edward  VII's  policy  of  encirclement,  'i'he  present  Balkan  War 
conmaled  a  whole  complex  of  questions  which  require  our  most 
careful  attention.  The  speaker  touched  upon  the  statement  of 
von  Tirpifcz,  the  Secretary  of  State,  according  to  which  a  ratio  of 
16:  10  was  to  be  considered  for  the  naval  construction  between 
England  and  Germany,  and  jiointed  out  that  very  grave  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way  of  an  effective  agreement  as  to  armaments.  The 
whole  international  situation  compelled  as  to  make  powerful 
military  exertions  which  were  perhaps  unique  in  history.  The 
German  people  was  sufficiently  mature  to  claim  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  examine  independently  whether  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  were  sufficient  to  maintain  our  readiness  to  strike  in 
our  defence  .  .  . 

In  the  discussion  which  followe^i,  attention  was  gravely  drawn 
on  all  sides  to  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  nation  on  account  of  the  lack  of  any  initiative  in  foreign  policy 
among  those  occupying  responsible  positions. 

The  Central  Committee  demands  that  effect  shall  be  given  to 
general  compulsory  service,  and  to  all  measures  which  may  sisrve 
to  accelerate  our  mobilisation  and  to  secure  an  energetic  offensive, 
and  they  welcome  wJth  satisfaction  the  decision  of  the  Confederate 
Governments  to  submit  to  the  Reichstag  a  proposal  in  agreement 
with  these  points  of  view.  .  .  . 

Leading  Article  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  February  llth, 

A  grave  danger,  to  which  serious  attention  must  be  drawn,  is 
involved  when  a  party  leader  of  Bassermann's  rank  hawks  up  and 
down  the  country  delivering  bellicose  speeches  in  which  he  demands 
an  increase  of  armaments,  and  reproaches  the  responsible  authorities 
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for  not  pursuing  an  active  policy.  A  cornupondent  drew  our 
attention  to  this  point  some  time  ago,  observing  that  speeches 
of  this  nature  encourage  the  fear  of  war  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
pleasure  in  war  on  the  other.  .  .  . 

....  It  appears  entirely  otiose  to  continue  to  pour  oil  on  the 
brightly  burning  fire.  Equally  objectionable,  however,  is  the 
unreinittizu  pressure  for  "  action."  The  German  people  demands 
a  firm  and  calm,  but  not  an  aggressive  policy ;  it  has  no  desire 
whatever  for  any  warlike  complications,  and  it  is  nothing  short  of 
monstrous  to  endeavour  to  persuade  it  to  entertain  desires  in  this 
direction  by  the  use  of  the  inconsidered  catchword  that  a  war  is 
inevitable  sooner  or  later,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  Germany 
if  it  came  sooner.  .  .  . 

****** 
Such  was  the  judgment  which  German  democracy 
passed  on. German  chauvinism  before  the  war.  To-day 
the  two  act  in  concert,  in  the  hurmony  born  of  the  civil 
truce.  The  chauvinists  have  imdergone  no  change ;  they 
have  not  given  up  a  single  iota  of  their  ideas  and  their 
aims.  The  democrats,  however  (with  the  few  exceptions 
uientioned  above),  have  promptlv  swung  into  line  at  the 
word  of  military  command,  they  have  obediently  complied 
with  the  ord.  "  Eyes  right "  ;  and  in  future  after  this 
efficacious  blood  and  iron  cure  it  will  be  difficult  for  tb  m 
once  again  to  be  "  surrounded  by  the  Left." 


"  Spiritual  Reoeneratiox." 

The  patient  reader  has  turned  over  with  me  the  pages 
of  the  criminal  album  in  which  are  authentically  recorded 
the  finger-prints  of  all  those  miscreants  who  have  willed, 
prepared,  and  finally  provoked  this  wholesale  European 
carnage.  Against  these  proofs  there  is  no  contrary  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side.  The  men  of  the  Pan-German 
Union,  of  the  Defence  Lea^e,  of  the  Navy  League,  and 
of  all  similar  centres  of  incitemert  to  war  stand  unveiled 
before  us  in  their  shameless  nudity.  Their  own  writings 
and  speeches  rise  up  against  them  as  accusing  witnesses 
to  demonstrate  that  they  considered  that  the  desola^'^n 
of  corpses  and  ruins  represented  by  Europe  to-day 
of  all  conditions  that  most  worthy  of  pursuit,  and  that 
they  longed  for  its  realisation — that  they  considered  it 
worthy  of  pursuit  for  the  double  purpose  of  the  moral 
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refreshment  and  the  development  of  the  material  power 
of  the  German  people. 

What  has  become  of  the  "  moral  regeneration  "  of  the 
nation,  which  was  expected  to  result,  not  from  the  exercise 
of  moral  forces,  from  peaceful  labour  and  from  the  ascent 
m  civUisation,  but  from  blood  and  flre,  from  the  habitual 
and  professional  pursuit  of  murder,  from  all  the  horrors 
and  barbarities  of  a  modem  war  of  machines  ?    On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  the  fact  of  havinc 
been  accustomed  for  years  to  the  work  of  annihilation  and 
destruction,    to    hacking,    striking,    thrusting,    shooting, 
stabbmg  and  burning,  to  the  slaughter  of  our  innocent 
fellow  men  who  only  by  chance  speak  a  different  language 
from  us,  or  wear  another  uniform— must  not  this  constant 
demal  of  every  civilised  custom  and  of  all   humanity 
coarsen   the   characters   of  these   countless   millions   of 
combatants  to  such  an  extent  that  many  years  of  discipline 
and  of  the  restraint  of  law  will  be  unable  to  repair  the 
miurv  ?   What  will  be  the  good  of  all  moral  doctrine,  of 
all  religion,  of  police  and  of  laws,  when  millions  of  men 
return  to  their  homes,  having  been  for  years  the  daily 
spectators  of  death  in  a  hundred  guises,   of  the  most 
appalling    mutilations,    of    blood    and    wour  ds— having 
themselves  inflicted  all  this  agony  on  their  fellow  men? 
Can  It  be  seriously  demanded  of  all  these  psychically 
infected  individuals  that,  having  returned  to  their  homes 
they  should  now  forthwith  lead  a  life  of  law  andof  morality? 

The  Law  of  Adaptation. 

We  read  with  horror  and  pity  how  the  unfortunate 
soldiers,  who  for  two  and  a  half  years  have  now  been 
wr  nched  from  peace  and  home  and  thrust  into  war  in 
foreign  countries,  have  gradually  undergone  a  kind  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  adaptation  to  the  new  condition. 
The  man  who  in  peace  was  pen  aps  frozen  with  horror 
on  seeing  the  body  of  a  suicide  lyiug  bv  the  side  of  the 
road  can  to-day  see,  unmoved,  hundreds'  of  bodies  of  the 
enemy  lying  before  or  entangled  in  the  barbed  wire; 
he  can  look  on  hundreds  of  his  own  comrades  lying  lacerated 
and  mangled  in  the  trenches  beside  him  ;  he  can  hear 
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without  flinching  the  pitiful  cries  of  the  wounded  who  are 
still  helplessly  exposed  to  the  inexorable  shell  fire;  he 
can  endure  without  nausea  the  pestilential  smell  arisins 
from  hundreds  of  bodies  of  men  and  of  animals,  unburied 
for  days.  It  is  the  law  of  adaptation  which  has  thus 
transformed  the  man  of  peace  endowed  with  civilised 
sensibilities  into  the  slave  of  war  whose  feelings  are 
blunted.  It  is  the  iron  weight  of  the  thought :  "  I  cannot 
alter  it;  like  all  the  others,  I  too  must  play  my  part; 
as  chance  has  struck  these  to-day,  so  it  may  strike  me 
to-morrow  " — it  is  the  feeling,  crippling  all  power  of  resist- 
ance, of  a  monstrous  destinv,  or  a  fearful  higher  Power 
which  has  pitilessly  descended  on  humanity — it  is  this 
that  in  the  end  makes  all  concerned  into  inert  tools  in 
the  hands  of  their  superiors.  A  "  transmutation  of  all 
values "  takes  place ;  men  gifted  with  reason  become 
automatically  working  machines ;  indeed,  and  this  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  all,  the  cowardly  and  the  timorous 
not  infrequently  become  reckless  heroes  and  knights  of 
the  Iron  Cross. 

Heboes. 

The  psychology  of  the  heroism  of  war  is  by  no  means 
so  simple  as  it  may  appear  to  many  simple  critics.  Along- 
side the  ambitious  impulse  to  attain  eminence  before  others 
and  to  gain  distinction,  alongside  the  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
which  has  been  kindled  in  unfortunately  too  many  credulous 
souls  by  the  gigantic  lie  of  the  defence  of  the  Fatherland 
— alongside  these,  so  to  speak,  sanguine  grounds  of  military 
bravery,  there  is,  it  appears  to  me,  also  a  phlegmatic 
ground,  which  springs  from  the  feeling  of  "  absolute 
indifference."  It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end, 
says  the  man  of  phlegmatic  disposition  ;  whether  I  remain 
in  the  rank  and  file,  or  whether  I  rush  on  to  the  attack 
before  the  others,  it  is  always  a  pure  accident  whether  I 
shall  be  hit  sooner  than  they.  The  shells  and  the  machine- 
guns  make  no  distinction ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  these  machines,  designed  for  wholesale 
carnage,  will  be  turned  on  the  dense  masses  rather  than 
on  the  individual.  If  then  it  must  be,  so  be  it.  Keep 
at  it.     riiese  are  they  whose  heroism  springs  from  indiffer- 
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ence,  and  of  these,  as  appears  from  many  soldiers'  letters 
there  are  not  a  few  : 

"  Then  oame  a  bullet  whistling. 
Which  of  US  two  should  f  all  T "  > 

He  who  has  drawn  death  in  the  lottery,  must  die.  He 
who  has  been  destined  to  live,  will  live.  This  is  the 
philosophy  of  bravery  of  the  indifferent,  the  philosophy 
of  those  who  have  gradually  become  completely  deadened 
bv  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  war.  These  also  are  heroes, 
like  all  others  who  give  their  lives  a  sacrifice  for  their 
Fatherland— for  that  Fatherland  which  is  misused  by  the 
great  only  as  a  brilliant  cloak  for  thei.-  base  egotistic 
instincts,  for  their  ambition,  their  lust  for  glory,  their 
greed  of  power.  They  are  heroes  every  one  of  them,  the 
poor  young  lads  of  eighteen,  like  the  bearded  fathers  of 
forty,  who  credulously  and  unquestioningly  allow  them- 
selves to  be  slaughtered  for  the  furtherance  of  the  power 
of  those  in  authority. 

They  only  are  no  heroes  on  whom  this  title  is  by  prefer- 
ence ordinarily  conferred.  The  "  heroes  "  of  Longwy,  of 
Li^ge,  of  Champagne,  of  the  Masurian  lakes,  the  princes 
and  the  leaders  of  the  army,  who  bind  the  wreaths  of  glory 
about  their  foreheads,  are,  on  the  most  favourable  interpre- 
tation—assuming that  they  do  not  get  others  to  do  their 
work  and  their  thinking  for  them — skilful  military  chess 
pliers,  who  adroitly  move  about  the  knights,  the  pawns 
and  the  rooks,  with  the  object  of  checkmating  the  king 
on  the  other  side.  They  are  tacticians  and  strategists — 
their  glory  in  this  respect  need  not  be  depreciated— but 
they  are  not  heroes.  It  is  the  others  who  are  heroes,  the 
men  who  have  to  execute  the  chess-moves  which  have 
been  devised,  who  have  to  press  forward  in  exhausting 
marches,  in  frost  and  in  heat,  despite  hunger  and  thirst 
and  deadly  exhaustion,  who  having  arrived  at  the  point 
indicated  m  advance  are  called  upon  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  devastating  fire,  to  the  barbaric  struggle  at  close 
quarters.  It  is  for  these  men,  for  the  unknown  who  are 
yet  so  great,  that  we  will  .  serve  the  title  of  hero,  which 
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the  rxUers  and  leaders  of  the  army,  behind  the  front,  have 
wrongly  claimed  for  themselves.  * 

In  other  and  earlier  times  this  title  of  honour  may 
have  been  properly  their  due,  when  the  great  excelled  the 
humble  in  personal  courage  and  bravery.  Arminius,  the 
Cheruscan,  was  a  hero,  "nie  old  German  dukes,  who  were 
the  "  duces "  of  their  men,  were  heroes.  To-day  the 
position  has  changed.  To-day  those  in  high  positions 
express  their  courage,  not  in  deeds,  but  in  words.  In 
pompous  appeals  they  exhort  their  unfortunate  soldiers 
to  the  struggle,  they  urge  them  to  hold  out.  Their  secure 
Headquarters  are  most  carefully  guarded  by  troops,  by 
squadrons  of  aeroplanes  and  by  anti-aircraft  guns  lest  any 
surprise  attack  on  their  precious  lives  should  be  made 
from  the  air — by  land  no  such  attack  is  possible.  When 
the^  deliver  their  bombastic  speeches  m  animation  of 
their  troops,  who  apart  from  this  are  already  intoxicated 
by  three  years'  patriotic  exuberance,  the  air  is  so  filled  with 
the  whir  of  the  protecting  aircraft— as  is  faithfully  re- 
ported by  the  war  correspondents  in  their  stupidity— that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  hear  the  truculent  words  of  the 
aiunist  gentlemen. 

For  the  princes,  the  field-marshals  and  the  General 
Staff,  war  is  the  final  execution  of  a  drama  which  has  been 
long  desired,  a  spectacular  show — and  not  even  a  tragedy, 
but  rather  a  comedy.  For  they  shout  aloud  for  joy  that 
it  has  at  last  begun  ;  now  at  last  they  are  in  their  element, 
like  the  fish  taken  from  dry  sand  and  replaced  in  the  water. 
The  comedy  would  of  course  soon  be  changed  into  a 
tragedy,  and  the  curtain  would  be  rapidly  dropped  i. 
these  ingenious  devisers  of  battles,  instead  of  moving  the 
uniformed  chess-men  to  and  fro,  had  themselves  in  their 
own  persons  to  plav  the  parts  of  pawns,  knights  or  king«: 
on  the  bloodstained  chessboard,  and  had  to  risk  their  own 
valuable  lives.  Any  poor  peasant  lad  whose  red  blood 
dyes  the  white  snow',  whose  body  has  been  mangled,  whose 
face  has  been  torn  by  a  jagged  fragment  of  a  shell,  is  more 
of  a  hero  than  all  the  Kaisers,  the  Crown  Princes,  the 
Hindenburgs  and  the  Mackensens  taken  together. 

Suum  cuique!  To  each  one  his  own  part.  To 
the    kaisers,    and   the    kings    who    have    provoked    the 
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massacre  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  such  a 
misdeed.  To  the  fleld-marshals,  who  exercise  their 
craft,  the  recognition  which  is  due  to  every  efficient 
expert  achievement.  But  it  is  admiration  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  Fatherland  which  should  be  the  meed 
of  those  millions  of  unnamed  heroes  whose  courage 
in  sacrifice  is  not  rewarded  by  wreaths  of  glory  or 
monetary  grants,  who,  under  the  hypnotic  suggesti<^n 
that  their  Fatherland,  their  home,  their  house  were  in 
danger  have  cast  aside  the  plane,  the  chisel,  the  pen,  and 
have  left  the  bench,  the  students'  room,  the  workshop — 
who  have  first  of  all  sacrificed  to  their  Fatherland  their 
civil  existence,  their  calling,  the  source  of  their  families' 
support,  and  then  in  a  far  country  have  given  their  life 
and  their  health.  Thev  do  not  reap  glory  m  war  like  the 
"  war-lords  "  ;  unlike  the  generals,  they  are  not  exercising 
their  profession.  They  have  been  suddenly  wrenched 
from  all  that  makes  up  their  life,  from  their  occupation, 
their  business,  their  intellectual  and  material  pursuits, 
from  all  the  bonds  of  peace ;  and  even  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  return  home  unscathed  will  need 
untold  years  to  make  good  what  has  been  lost,  to  cease 
to  be  the  idlers  of  war  and  to  become  once  more  peacefully 
labouring  and  industrious  citizens. 


PSYCHOLOOY  OF  THE  FrEE-LaNCE. 

It  is  not  merely  the  daily  vision,  year  in  year  out,  of 
blood  and  fire,  of  death  and  devastation,  but  also  the 
habituation  to  a  certain  freedom,  above  all  to  the  element 
of  unemployment  in  a  soldier's  life,  to  the  sensation  of 
adventure  and  of  danger  in  the  constant  change  of  scene 
and  of  the  way  of  living,  the  alternation  of  safety  and 
of  mortal  peril,  of  the  life  of  jovial  comradeship  and  of 
the  cruel  work  of  slaughter — all  this,  the  longer  the  war 
lasts,  must  gradually  more  and  more  engender  in  the 
soldiers  a  kind  of  "  free-lance  psychology,  a  feeling  of 
unbridled  joy  in  life,  so  long  as  things  go  well,  and  of 
fatalistic  contempt  of  death  when  dangers  menace.  It  is, 
however,  a  feeling  which,  the  more  firmly  it  becomes 
rooted,  is  less  calculated  to  prepare  people  for  their  future 
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peaeeftilly  ordered  life,  spent  in  devotion  to  duty  within 
fiuniliar  rettraintf .  The  warrior  who  has  half  become  a 
firee-lance  will  later  on  have  difficulty  in  transforming 
himself  into  a  good  husband  and  father,  a  disciplined 
worker  in  the  workshop  or  the  office.  It  will  be  hard  for 
him  to  cast  aside  the  habits  of  the  free  soldier's  life ;  even 
in  the  workman's  jacket  he  will  often  be  tempted  to 
display  the  wearer  of  uniform.  The  free  life  of  the  soldier 
is  the  worst  conceivable  preparation  Tor  the  orderly 
civilian  life  which,  after  all,  must  come  in  the  end.  There 
will  be  little  trace  of  a  "  moral  revival "  in  the  men  who 
come  back  safe  and  sound;  indeed,  it  will  be  easier  to 
find  in  them  a  moral  and  physical  coarsening,  which 
implies  no  reproach  for  the  individual  concerned,  but  is 
merely  the  necessary  consequence  of  years  spent  in  a  life 
of  war.  Criminal  statistics,  which  show  a  considerable 
ncrease  in  crime  after  every  great  war ;  medical  statistics, 
which  confirm  '  he  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  by 
prisoners  and  returning  warriors,  bear  testimony  to  the 
moral  and  physical  regeneration  for  which,  according  to 
the  theory  of  our  Pan-Germ.m  generals,  we  are  supposed 
to  bo  indebted  to  wars. 


C. 
HOUSTON  STEWART  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Germany — the  only  Shield  of  Peace. 

What  the  war-enthusiasts  and  the  inciters  to  v/ar  meant 
for  Germany — how  comprehensive  and  powerful  was  the 
organisation  at  their  disposal,  in  the  Press  and  in  the 
various  associations  and  leagues — with  what  perseverance 
and  undeniable  skill  they  made  these  auxiliary  means 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  war— how,  relying  on  the 
favour  of  their  exalted  protectors,  they  asserted  themselves 
with  increasing  hardiness,  and  drew  their  snare  more  and 
more  closely  round  the  Emperor  and  his  Government  by 
means  of  their  accomplices  at  the  Court,  among  the 
generals  and  at  the  Admiralty— all  these  facts  must  be 
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obvious  even  to  the  most  incredulous  reader  after  the 
perusal  of  the  extracts  printed  above,  which  are  merely 
Minpies  from  the  overwhelming  wealth  of  chauvinistic 
literature.  He  will  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  1 '-praise 
correctly  the  following  sentences  of  Chamberlain  : 

And  s  w  after  the  fabricatiou  that  Qennmy  wanted  ww,  tnke 
ttie  tnith,  wliioh  ia  that  Gomuiny  is  the  only  nhield  of  peace.  On 
thia  point  the  testimonv  of  a  foreigner  may  po&^tess  some  value. 
For  fortv-flive  yeara  naarlv  all  my  intercourse  has  been  with  Qerman 
people,  for  thirty  years  I  have  constantly  lived  in  German  oountriee. 
Love  of  Oerman  wajrs,  German  thought,  German  learning,  Qerman 
art,  made  my  vision  keen  without  making  rae  blind  ;  my  judgment 
remained  entirely  objective ;  .  .  .  .  And  my  testimony  is  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  wholo  of  Germany  in  the  last  forty-three  wars 
there  has  not  lived  a  single  man  who  wanted  war,  not  a  single  one. 
Anyono  who  asserts  the  contrary,  lies — whether  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly. 

It  has  been  rav  good  fortune  to  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Germans  from  every  quarter  and  from  all  ranks  in  society, 
from  his  Majestv  the  Emperor  down  to  honest  workmen,  with 
whom  I  had  daily  business.  Never  have  I  met  anyone  who  was 
warlike  or,  to  speak  more  ao<«urately,  anyone  who  was  eaoer  for 
w»r(iyor»«»oy»,  page  II)."  ^ 

On  page  76  we  find  : 

Three  great  nations  have  been  arming  for  years  and  have  formed 
a  criminal  conspiracy  to  attack  and  to  annihilate  Germany,  the 
peaceful,  laborious  country  that  threatens  no  one.  Thanks  to  a 
and  Providence,  so  many  secret  documents  have  now  come  to 
light  that  no  one  of  calm  judgment  can  any  longer  be  in  doubt 
aa  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "  policy  of  encirclement "  simply 
signified  a  devilish  attack,  a  plan  of  robbery  and  murder  elaborated 
in  all  its  details  against  an  inconvenient  competitor. 

Chamberlain  {New  War  E8aay$,  page  7) : 

The  dominant  fundamental  feeling  in  Germany  was  an  immovable 
love  of  peace,  a  sincere  friendship  tor  England,  and  a  lively  desire 
to  live  openly  with  France  in  good  relations.  It  can  be  proved 
beyond  dispute  that  these  sentiments  animated  all  classes  in  the 
whole  nation,  so  that  no  one  until  the  last  moment  was  willing 
to  believe  in  the  possibiUty  of  war. 

In  the  same  book  (page  16)  we  find  : 

For  years  the  annihilati'^n  of  the  German  Empire,  which  is  under 
the  leadership  of  Prussia,  has  been  the  acknowledged  or  the  unac- 
knowledged desire  and  the  increasingly  fixed  intention  of  all  English - 
me?  who  dabble  in  politics,  and  every  educated  Englishman  dabbles 
in  pv.Ut;cs  from  morning  till  evening. 
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It  is  a  ehuracteristic  fact  th..t  Chamberlain's  writings 
have  had  by  far  the  largest  circulation  in  the  whole  of 
the  war-literature  of  Germany  and  that  they  have  bem 
printed  in  editions  running  to  many  hundred  thousand 
copies,  and  such  violent  views  as  those  quoted  above, 
the  value  of  which  is  always  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
assurance  with  which  they  are  expressed,  are  to  be  found 
'  at  every  step  in  this  Englishman  of  German  chauvinistic 
tendencies.  The  proofs  nimished  arr ,  however,  even  more 
astonishins  than  tne  assertions  themselves.  The  author  of 
The  Fotmdations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  prefers  to  take 
as  the  basis  of  his  thesis  what  he  calls  "  evidence  from 
daily  lif' ,''  that  is  to  say,  conversations,  alleged  lettert* 
from  private  individuals,  personal  observations  in  France 
and  England,  etc. — in  short,  evidence  which  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  check,  but  from  which  this  profound  his- 
torian deduces  the  fundamental  sentiments  in  the  psycho- 
logy of  nations,  the  peculiarities  of  race,  and  flnalty,  by  a 
bold  transition,  the  intentions  of  the  various  Governments. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  cite 
all  the  monstrous  assertions  of  Chamberlain  on  the  inten- 
tions to  annihilate  Germany  entertained  by  England  and 
France,  or  to  illustrate  his  method  of  demonstration  in 
the  way  which  it  merits.  The  above  assertion,  that  every 
educated  Englishman  is  haunted  from  morning  to  night 
by  the  idie  fiee  "  Delenda  est  Germania  "  is,  for  example, 
proved  by  the  letters  of  four  ladies,  one  innkeeper  and 
a  "Maecenas  of  Art,"  all  said  to  be  correspondents  of 
Chamberlain,  who  reproduce  for  him  "  the  generHl 
sentiment  of  Englishmen  ....  with  a  startling 
simplicity  and  a  revolting  cynicism" — the  feeling,  that 
is  to  say,  which  is  expressed  in  the  words :  "  we  must 
cripple  Germany  ....  we  must  throttle  Germany." 
The  four  ladies  as  well  as  the  Maecenas  of  art  art- 
Germans  who  have  made  their  observations  in  England. 
The  innkeeper,  however,  whose  testimony  is  of  special 
valie  ti  the  writer  of  the  War  Essays,  is  a  Swiss  "  whose 
hou-  jnjoys  a  European  reputation."  In  the  hall  of 
'his  hotel  he  was  enabled  to  listen  to  the  conversations  of 
English  men  and  women,  and  these  in  his  capacity  as  a 
voluntary   spy,    he   then    reported    piping   hot   to   Hcrr 
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Chamberlain  in  Geniiat>y.  He  testiftes  "that  he  never 
met  a  single  German  >\iio  was  anxious  for  war,  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  ten  years  and  more  he  had  heard 
every  Englishnwn  as  well  as  every  Englishwoman  dis- 
cussing day  after  day  in  the  hall  of  his  hotel  the  necessity 
and  the  inevitability  of  an  English  war  against  Germany, 
which  was  bound  to  lead  to  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  German  Empire."* 

This  statement,  taken  with  the  four  letters  from  the 
ladies  and  one  from  the  gentleman,  is  sufilcienl  to  prove 
beyond  dispute  that  Germany  is  innoccn'.  of  the  wor- ' 
war  of  1014,  and  that  England,  in  union  with  her  pai    i    * 
in  the  Entente,  is  the  incendiary.    What  is  the  signifl<    i  «- 
of  all  the  diplomatic  volumes  as  against  this  overwheI...iig 
privatf  testimony  ?  "  Is  not  such  an  underlying  sentiment, 
and  ti>(  consequence  which  with  mathematical  certainty 
developed  nut  of  it,  incomparably  more  interesting  than  a 
Blue  Book  ?  "  exclaims  Herr  Chamberlain  in  .  -iumph  at 
the  close  of  his  demonstration.    The  fundamem.-.  English 
sentiment  is  for  him  summed  up  in  the  application  of 
brute  forces,  in  the  resolution  '*  to  crush,  to  annihilate, 
to  cripple,  to  throttle."    If  the  Englishman  alone  is  not 
strong  enough  to  achieve  this,  he  calls  other  nations  to  his 
assistance,  '^Russians,  French,  Serbians,  Portuguese,  Cana- 
dians, Africans  and  Australians,  Ncffroes,  Arabians,  Hindus 
and  Japanese,  and  he  urges  them  all  on  against  the  dreaded 
German."*  The  proof  of  ;his  is  f»  ^nished  by  four  ladies, 
a  Maecenas  of  art  and  an  innkei       .     Thus  the  chain  of 
evidence  is  completed  whereby  E.     and  is  bouiid  by,  her 
own  son  to  the  pillory  of  w  irld-his.ory. 


Do  not  let  it  V  j  a  ipposed  hh  1 1  have  maliciously  selected 
a  solitary  exa'  .;.  AnyoiiC  who  reads  through  the 
whole  of  Chamberlain's  war  essays  will  everywhere  be 
confronted  with  the  same  kind  of  demonstration.  Indeed, 
he  surpasses  in  this  respect  the  apparently  unsurpassable 
Schiemann.  The  latter  at  any  rate  operates  by  means  of 
printed  newspaper  cuttings,  the  existence  of  which  can 
be  checked,  however  arbitrarily  and  unfairly  they  may 

'  New  War  Ettaya,  page   18.  *  New  War  Essays,  page  20. 
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have  been  selected.  Chamberlain,  however,  prefers  to 
work  on  the  basis  of  letters,  conversations  and  his  own 
observations,  which  are  incapable  of  being  verified  in  anv 
ILT„r^u^  "™"**  5«  believed  to  exist  on  his  bare  word, 
and  which,  even  if  their  existence  is  granted,  would  prove 
nothing  whatever  on  the  matter  in  question.  In  the  miiddv 
waters  of  these  unverifiable  stories  and  anecdotes  the 
<l«arterou8  Anglo-German  plunges  happily  about  like 
a  lively  fish ;  Ee  knows  that  in  the  turBdity  of  the  pool 
he  runs  no  nsk  of  being  netted  and  caught.  He  inten- 
tionally avoids  the  limpid  waters  of  documentary  evidence. 

HeliilSTnTn  t  ^f  y"  ^"y*^^"«  ^^""^  ^"^  *o  be  said  to 
Helffench  and  Helmholt,  these  irreproachable  inquirers  into 
the  sources  of  history,  who  "  witTh  German  thorouehness 

whtnf^'f^'*^  "  '^^^^  i^t^f  ^^d  appraised  "  ?he3eria 
which  is  already  so  difilcult  to  survey."     In  combining 

m^n  'j^^rP"*'?!  i?u°*'''^''  *"  construing  theories,  of  all 
men  m  the  world  Chamberlain  is  the  man-the  man  to 
unki^r*fr^  human  from  Christ  to  Richard  Wagner  is 
Sp^n^'K  !  ^"iC^^^  can  write  with  as  little  compre- 
hXf«  .*^°"*  po«the  as  about  Kant.  There  Herr  ChSm- 
euJ^Z  wJ""  °r  ''Ph^'*.  *h«e  he  feels  himself  in  his 
f!^^i  A-  ^^^''^'  bo^c^er,  the  question  calls  for  study 
for  the  digging  out  of  information  or  the  documentation 
-If  .!^i  '  '^^^^'^  '*  '*  necessary  to  determine  and  explain  the 

?hen  kSr  X'^Sh'  ?^  '1^''''''^  *°  r*^^^*'«  documents! 
then  Herr  Chamberiam  leaves  it  to  h  s  partner,  he  with- 

1?Jh  ^f?^  *^f  protective  works  which  others  have 
raised  and  leaves  to  them  the  task  of  defence. 

Who  is  Responsible  foe  the  War  ? 

As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out.  the  question  of  thp 
responsibility  for  the  w^r  is  for  him  alsoT"  sawed  and 
earnest  question."  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  everv 

nS'^^^^r"  '^^"^^  ^  ^""y  a»d  decisively  Lar  on  S 
point.  Phrases  may  suffice  elsewhere,  in  Germany  thev 
Me  not  sufficient,    ke  writes,  in  fact,  an  etsaf  Stff 

as    also    aoes    Schiemann — enterini?    with    th/  r.^„;.u 
degre.  of  thoroughness  into  th.  ,"Stion  *  the'inSSe' 
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causes  of  the  war,  which  he  calls  the  "  innermost  circle." 
This  he  trustfully  leaves  to  others.  I  have  already 
naentioned  elsewhere  the  few  points  in  the  "innermost 
circle"  which  he  discusses,  and  have  appraised  as  it 
deserves  his  method  of  treatment.  His  favourite  fields 
of  research  are  the  "  outer  "  and  the  "  middle  "  circles 
of  the  causes  of  the  war,  that  is  to  say,  the  incidents  drawn 
froni  the  more  remote  and  the  more  immediate  antecedents 
of  the  war,  which,  when  one  does  not  rely  on  authentic 
documents,  as  I  did,  can  be  capriciously  grouped  and 
used  to  elicit  tendencious  conclusions. 

To  show  that  in  this  last  respect  anything  is  possible, 
a  few  examples  may  be  taken  from  the  "  outer  circle." 
We  know  that  for  Chamberlain,  who  in  this  differs  from 
Helffench,  it  is  not  Russia  but  France  that  is  "  the  oldest, 
the  most  stiff-necked  sinner."  France  wished  war,  and 
for  years  France  prepared  for  war.  It  was  France  that 
mstigated  the  other  two  miscreants  and  gained  them  for 
her  purposes  of  revenge  : 

A  fact  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  stands  in  the  heavens  is  that 
the  poUtically  authoritative  circles  in  France,  Russia  and  England 
rf7®  ^23"  y^'^  planned  and  prepared  for  war  against  Germanv.— 
(New  War  EaBaya,  page  38).  ' 

It  is  in  this  tone  and  in  this  apodeictic  style  of  making 
unproved  assertions  the  starting-point  of  ail  discussions, 
instead  of  placing  them,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  logic,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  demonstration, 
that  we  are  conducted  through  the  whole  of  Chamberlain's 
twaddle  regarding  the  "  outer  "  and  the  "  middle  "  circle, 
mercilessly  ad  infinitum. 

English  policy,  this  "robber  policy,"  is  explained  by 
reference  to  the  English  national  character  : 

,l^.P°^°y  "•  *  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
of  Me  IS  adjusted  to  the  brutal  pursuit  of  wealth,  at  the  cost  of  the 
sacnflce  of  agriculture  and  the  renimciation  of  all  higher  education 
and  all  ideal  efforts,  and  added  to  this  the  renunciation  of  all  morality 
and  humanity,  as  soon  as  the  interests  of  the  money  bag  are  in 
question  (page  53). 

This  is  said  by  an  Englishman  about  the  English  people, 
who  have  at  all  times,  and  not  least  in  the  last  century, 
produced  pioneer  minds  in  every  field  of  human  activity, 
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in  literature,  in  natural  science,  in  technical  arts  and  in 
philosophy,  who  in  the  development  of  constitutional 
order  and  freedom  have  been  the  model  for  all  other 
European  countries. 

Similar  judgments  on  the  English  people  are  to  be 
found  at  every  step  in  Chamberlain's  war-writings.  What 
would  the  German  patriots  have  said  of  the  accuser  if 
he  had  uttered  a  single  word  in  this  strain  regarding  the 
German  people  ?  What  have  they  said  of  him  f  How  have 
they  abused  and  slandered  him,  merely  because  he  dared 
to  arouse  his  people  against  the  liars  and  seducers,  who 
exploited  the  innate  good  faith  of  the  German  for  this 
unspeakable  swindle  of  liberation  ?  The  accuser  is  placed 
in  the  pillory  1  Herr  Chamberlain,  however,  who  has 
beyond  all  measure  and  without  uny  restraint,  abused 
and  slandered  in  the  most  disgusting  manner  not  merely 
the  Government  of  his  native  land  but  also  bis  own  people, 
is  permitted  in  Germany  to  enjoy  the  special  favour  of 
the  Emperor,  and,  as  the  English  saviour  of  the  German 
Fatherland,  is  overwhelmed  with  honour  and  distinction. 

England  desires  the  downfall  of  Germany  "  because  it 
recognises  the  incomparable  efficiency  of  Germany ;  it  is 
a  case  of  env^  of  trade,  of  wealth,  of  arms,  of  learning  and 
of  the  spirit ;  it  is  the  envy  of  a  brother."  But  the  envious 
disturber  of  the  peace  will  receive  his  reward  :  "  May  God 
give  the  victory  " — such  is  Chamberlain's  prayer — "  to 
him  who  alone  has  wished  for  peace.  May  God  show  that 
he  who  best  wishes  peace  can  also  be  most  efficient  in  war  !  " 
With  this  blasphemous  raising  of  the  eyes,  which  repre- 
sents merely  a  variant  of  the  blasphemous  Prussian 
doctrine  that  God  is  always  with  the  strongest  b&":alions, 
Chamberlain  pathetically  concludes  his  investigation  of 
guilt. 

Chamberlain  as  Historian. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  this  collector  of  anecdotes 
deals  with  the  few  historical  facts  v.hich  he  considers 
worthy  of  any  mention  at  all : 

At  the  venr  beginning  of  the  war  the  Government  contrived  to 
have  Jules  Jaiirie  shot  by  a  hired  assassin,  for  he  was  the  only 
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Frenchman  who  had  the  courage  to  say  what  thousands  think. 
— (Ntw  War  Ettaya,  page  40). 

In. the  first  place,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  Herr 
Chamberlain,  Jauris  did  not  answer  to  the  name  of  Jules, 
but  was  called  Jean,  just  as  the  famous  French  poet  Ros- 
tand is  not  called  Camille,  as  you  name  him  on  page  11, 
but  Edmond.  Even  if  you  should,  as  suits  your  whim, 
falsify  and  reshape  all  other  facts,  the  least  that  can  well 
be  asked  of  you  is  that  you  should  at  any  rate  take  the 
trouble  to  write  correctly  the  names  of  men  of  European 
reputation.  So  then  the  French  Government  had  "  Jules" 
Jaur^s  shot  ?  How  has  this  fact  come  to  your  knowledge  ? 
I  have  elsewhere  proved,  what  was  indeed  familiar  to 
all  acG[uainted  with  the  facts,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  cri.sis  until  his  death  Jaur^s  acted  In  concert  with  the 
French  Government  in  endeavoiuring  to  secure  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  conflict,  and  that  it  was  he  who  suggested 
the  decisive  steps  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  not 
merely  to  the  responsible  Ministers,  but  even  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  We  know  how  the  Ministers 
and  the  President  of  the  Republic  were  stunned  by  Jaur^s' 
death  on  the  evening  of  July  81st  (the  evening  on  which 
the  German  ultimatum  was  delivered  in  Paris)— how  tliey 
mourned  in  the  man  who  had  been  murdered  the  irrepar- 
able loss  of  the  strongest  helper  towards  peece ;  we  know 
how  moving  were  the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Viviani, 
and  his  colleagues  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  the  "  friend 
of  the  people  "  who  had  been  so  abruptly  called  away ; 
we  know  how  Jaur^s'  work  for  peace,  even  after  his  death, 
was  continued  by  his  colleagues  in  full  harmony  with  the 
Government,  although,  unfortunately,  without  success. 
All  this  we  know.  We  also  know,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  easy 
to  imagine,  from  what  camp  the  half-insane  assassin  came 
who  fired  the  fatal  shot  at  the  Socialist  patriot — not  to 
be  confounded  with  our  social  patriots.  He  came  from 
the  camp  of  those  Royalists  and  reactionaries  who,  in 
France  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  everywhere  else  in  the 
world,  constitute  the  picked  troops  of  the  war-intriguers, 
because  they  hope  to  fry  their  own  fish  at  the  blazing 
international  conflagration.  Time  will  unveil  the  truth. 
But  Herr  Chamberlain  knows  it  already,  he  knows  it  in 
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advance:  the  French  Government  murdered  "Jules" 
Jaur&s.  The  sage  of  Bayreuth  says  so — and  that  is 
enough. 

♦•••♦» 
It  is  charming  to  observe  how  this  conscientious  his- 
torical investigator  in  one  place  advances  an  unproved 
assertion  and  in  another  place  quotes  himself  in  support 
of  this  assertion : 

The  statesmen  of  England  have  for  years  prepared  for  this  war 
\wth  unrelenting  consistency,  and  in  all  those  olaasea  of  society 
which  were  in  any  way  near  to  those  who  controlled  the  countryVi 
poUcy.  discussion  has  for  long  taken  place  on  the  "  inevitable  " 
war  of  annihilation  against  Germany.— «ee  my  Essay  "  Underlmna 
Feeltnga"    (New  War  Essay  a,  page  55). 

We  turn  up  "  Underlying  Feelings "  in  the  hope  of 
flndmg  at  la.st  evidence  of  the  aggressive  intentions  of 
England.  And  what  do  we  meet?  Four  ladies,  an 
innkeeper  and  a  Maecenas  of  art — the  same  witnesses  for 
the  Crown  who  have  already  been  presented  to  us  for  the 
purpose  of  convicting  perfidious  Albion. 


Russia's  Spirit  of  Compliance — A  Question  of 
Detail. 
The  following  sentence  is  interesting  and  very  significant : 

Whether  in  July,  1914,  a  Berchtold  may  perhaps  have  been  mala- 
droit, and  a  Sazonof  may  perhaps  have  inclined  to  compliance— 
these  and  aU  smular  matters  are  questions  of  detail  which  concern 
our  umermost  circle,"  but  they  in  no  way  affcot  the  great  middle 
fact  of  the  mevitability  of  the  war  (New  War  Essays,  pag^  60). 

Here  we  have  presented  to  us  in  a  nutshell  the  whole 
system  of  German  defence  against  the  accusation  of 
guilt.  All  that  happened  in  the  days  from  July  28rd  to 
August  1st  in  the  way  of  "  maladroitness  "  on  the  part  of 
Austria  (a  mild  word  for  the  crassest  criminal  egotism  that 
has  ever  exerted  its  influence  on  the  history  of  nations), 
all  that  was  done  by  Russia  in  the  way  of  compliance, 
that  is  to  say,  m  proving  her  desire  for  peace,  are  questions 
of  detail  which  do  not  affect  us.  War  was  inevitable  !— 
there  we  have  the  familiar  phrase  of  the  Pan-Germans 
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which  has  been  ridden  to  death  for  years.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  Russia  endeavoured  to 
prevent  it,  and  whether  Austria  by  her  "  maladroitness  " 
provoked  it.  Here  again  we  have  the  shy  avoidance  of 
the  documentary  demonstration  of  the  "  innennost  circle," 
an  action  revealing  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  in  piace 
of  this  we  have  the  floundering  about  m  the  dirty  basin 
of  the  "  middle  "  and  "  outer  "  circle,  where  it  is  possible 
to  flsh  out  at  will  all  that  is  suitable,  and  to  leave  all  that 
is  inconvenient  lying  at  the  bottom. 

Of  course  Chamberlain  also  fails  to  observe  that  bv 
means  of  sentences  like  the  above  he  eliminates  the  thesis 
of  the  defensive  war  and  involuntarily  acknowledges 
himself  as  a  disciple  of  the  preventive  war.  If,  as  Chamber- 
lain elsewhere  points  out  even  more  emphatically,  Russia 
"  from  the  outset  and  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  following  days  revealed  a  real  desire  and  hope  for 
peace  "—if  "  Sazonof,  be  his  motives  what  thev  may, .  ,  . 
was  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  war,"  *  why  did  Germany 
declare  war  against  Russia  ?  Why  did  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment not  allow  the  resumed  negotiations  between  Vienna 
and  Petrograd  quietly  to  follow  their  course  ?  Why  did 
Berlin  either  refuse  or  ignore  all  the  Russian  and  English 
proposals  for  agreement  ?  Why  have  the  German  people 
been  induced  to  entertain  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
Tartars  and  the  Cossacks  had  already  broken  over  the 
Eastern  frontier  in  order  to  make  Germany  a  Slavoric 
State,  or,  as  the  familiar  formula  runs,  to  march  to 
Constantinople  through  the  Brandenburg  Gate. 

Russia's  compliance  in  the  decisive  moment  was  a 
question  of  detail!  No,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  is  the 
most  important  question  of  all,  that  is  the  cardinal  point 
about  which  the  tumult  of  charges  and  counter-charges 
turns,  with  which  all  accusations  of  guilt  against  the  Entente 
Powers,  all  Helfferich's  theories  cf  incendiarism,  stand 
or  fall.  If  the  Russian  Government  wished  to  preserv 
peace,  it  follows  that  it  did  not  entice  the  French  Goverr. 
raent  to  become  an  accomplice  in  a  warlike  attack,  anu 
that  the  French  Government  on  its  part  did  not  assure 
itself  of  the  military  support  of  England  with  a  view  to 
'  New  War  E»aay»,  page  76. 
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the  annihilation  of  Germany.  The  whole  construction 
of  Helff erich  and  of  his  followers,  among  whom  Chamberlain 
is  one  of  the  most  zealous,  thus  miserably  collapses. 

And  yet  Chamberlain,  the  disciple,  appeal  to  Helfferich, 
the  master,  for  the  necessary  demonstration  in  the  "  inner- 
most circle."  How  are  these  things  to  be  reconciled  ? — 
I  ask  the  English  Teuton  who  constantly  repeats  this 
same  question  on  another  occasion,  namely,  when  he 
discusses  the  inconsistency  between  Grev's  noble  peace 
message  of  July  80th  and  England's  alleged  war-intt  tions. 
In  the  sweat  of  his  face  Herr  Chambmain  endeavours  to 
dispose  of  No.  101  of  the  Blue  Book,  a  highly  inconvenient 
document  containing  Grey's  celebrated  Note,  which  is 
indeed  very  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  assertion  of  an 
aggressive  conspiracy.  He  fishes  out  the  most  diverse 
documents  from  the  diplomatic  books;  he  throws  and 
beats  them  together  so  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  ; 
he  quotes  them,  in  part  incompletely  and  in  part  falsely, 
and  behold  at  the  end  of  pages  of  juggling,  of  perversion, 
and  of  reshaping  he  succeeds  in  harmonising  them  correctly  : 
The  note  of  peace  is  a  swindle;  "the  whole  thing  is 
mystification.'' 

I  may  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  considering  in  closer 
detail  this  historical  hotch-potch.  The  proof  of  guilt 
given  in  J'aceuse  and  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
relying  strictly  on  documents  and  pursuing  the  question 
mto  all  its  details,  relieves  me  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
a  further  refutation  speciallj^  directed  to  the  tendencious 
superficialities  of  such  an  historian,  or  rather  of  such  a 
story-teller.  I  confine  myself  to  giving  an  example  which 
may  indicate  the  manner  of  proof  pursued  by  this  the 
most  widely  read  and  the  most  highly  valued  of  all  the 
war-writers  of  Germany,  whose  works  are  disseminated 
by  German  propaganda  in  all  countries  and  languages, 
^  ven  in  the  trenches,  in  a  special  edition  :  * 

In  no  despatch  (from  England)  is  a  word  of  censure  to  be  found 
regarding  the  revolting  crime  of  Seraievo— this  is  a  highly  sisnifi- 
cant  symptom!     For  the  English  the  Serbians  are  merely  the 


•  Other  examples  of  Chamberlain's  method  of  writing  history 
e  given  m  Vol.  I  of  thii  work,  pages  220  et  seq. 
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"  valiant  peo{de,"  the  "  amall  heroic  nation,  '  eto.  {New  War  MmtHU. 
page  «9).  ^^ 

This  is  the  crudest  falsiflci      n.    The  English  Blue  Book 
is  full  of  assurances  given  t^  Grey  and  his  Ambassadors 
stating  that  Austria  was  fully  justified  in  demanding 
satisfaction    for    the     murder    of    the    Archduke    and 
security  against  similar  occurrences.    This  standpoint  was 
also  immediately  represented  by  the  English  diplomatists 
to  the  Serbian  Government,  who  were  urged  to  show  an 
extremely  conciliatory  attitude.    Further,  English  diplo- 
macy promised  in  the  most  binding  manner  to  give  effective 
-  support    to   the    Austrian    demands   at    the    Conference 
proposed  by  Grey.    Similar  declarations  were  repeatedly 
given  by  the  Russian  and  French  Governments  in  the  most 
definite  forni.     Even  the  Austrian  Red  Book  cannot  but 
confirm  this  fact.*    I  have  nowhere  found  an  English 
despatch  in  which  the  Serbians  are  described  as  "the 
valiant  people,"  "the  small  heroic  nation,"  or  by  any 
similar  phrase.     The  only  reservation — a  perfectly  justi- 
fiable onfr— which  Grey  and  also  Sazonof  made  regarding 
the  Austrian  claims  was  that  Serbian  territory  ar    well 
as  the  sovereignty  and  the  independence  of  the  SL\tc 
should  be  maintained.     In  thr  opinion  of  t    » Entente  States 
certain  demands  in  the  Ultimatum,  particularly  Articles  6 
and  C,  infringed  the  sovereign  rights  of  an  independent 
State.     As  had  already  been  proposed  by  Serbia,  it  was 
suggested  that  these  demands  should  be  considered  at  a 
conference  of  the  Powers,  ov  discussed  before  the  Hague 
Tribunal.      In  any  case  the  way  ou^nt  to  be  p     ed  to  a 
solution  which  would  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  tiiuropean 
war  on  account  of  this  trifling  Austro-Serbian  question. 
The  statesmanlike,  humane,  and  pacific  standpoint  thus 
assiuned  by  the  Entente  Governments  and  their  peoples 
is  what  Chamberlain  calls  the  "  almost  silent  acceptance 
of  the  monstrous." 

By  means  of  such  arguments  as  these,  and  others  to  the 
same  effect,  the  Anglo-Gennan  historian,  still  arguing  from 
the  proposition  of  England's  war-intentions,  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  Grey's  peace  proposal  of  July  80th  is 

'  See  J'aceuae,  page  351 ;  also  Blue  Book,  Nob.  5,  12 ;  Oranse 
Book,  Nos.  4,  40,  42.  43 :  Red  Book,  Nn<:.  41,  47,  .V> 
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either  a  "subsequent  invention"  or  "a  MachiavelUan 
attempt  of  a  deceitful  and  lying  diplomacy  " ;  in  any 
case.  It  was  not  seriously  intencted.  Heir  Chamberlain 
would  have  spared  himself  much  trouble  and  brain  fatigue 
If  he  had  adopted  the  converse  course  of  proceeding  from 
the  genuineness  and  the  sincerity  of  Grev's  action  for 
peace  in  the  summer  of  1914,  qualities  which  are  obvious 
to  every  unprejudiced  reader  fron  aU  that  the  English 
Minister  said  and  did,  and  if  he  had  then  critically  exanuned 
from  this  standpoint  the  alleged  bellicose  prelude  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  preceding  years.  In  that  case  he  would 
very  soon  have  found  out  that  it  was  not  the  peace  action 
of  the  present,  but  the  war  action  of  the  past,  that  is  a 
Pan-German  invention  and  mystification.  For  Herr 
Chamberlain  is  entirely  correct  in  asserting  that  the 
prelude  and  the  main  action  are  irreconcilable.  The  one 
or  the  other  must  be  an  invention.  But  since  the  main 
action  from  July  28rd  to  August  4th  is  documentarUy 
proved  by  all  t^t«  diplomatic  books  and  by    he  German 

i*y,®'*lS5"*''  ''  ^  testimony  (contained  in  many  passaces 
of  the  White  Book),  it  follows  that  the  deception  can  only 
lie  m  the  prelude  for  which  no  evidence  whatever  is 
extant  »>ut  merely  vague  presumptions,  arbitrary  arrange- 
ments of  facts,  and  imputations.  Every  earnest  inquirer 
who  seeks  the  truth  is  bound  to  apply  the  critical  plumb- 
line  to  this  alleged  prelude.  By  doing  so  he  would  find 
that  England  has  never  entertained  warlike  intentions 
against  Germany,  that  she  has  never  forged  or  promoted 
aggressive  conspiracies,  and  that  therefore  Grev's  action 
for  peace  in  the  critical  days  is  everywhere  consistent  with 
the  earlier  action  of  the  English  Government. 

Helfferich's  thesis  of  "  Russia  as  the  Incendiary  "  can 
"*':.  SP^^y^"*'  ^®  reconciled  with  Chamberlain's  doctrine 
of  Russia  as  the  maintainer  of  peace."  The  one  com- 
getely  contradicts  the  other.  It  is  for  Chamberlain  and 
nelffench  to  arrive  together  at  a  settlement  on  this  point. 

Chamberlain  on  the  Gekman  and  English  Peoples. 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  treatment,  or  rather  the 
maltreatment,    accorded    by    Herr    Chamberlain    to    the 
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exchange  of  Notes  between  Austria  and  Serbia  (Vol.  I, 
pages  203  et  teq.).  It  would  be  necessary  to  write  volumes 
if  one  wished  to  nail  down  all  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
"ewors"  of  this  Anglo-German  "patriot,"  or  if  one 
wished  to  describe  in  afipropriate  terms  his  unlimited 
abuse  not  merely  of  foreign  Governments,  but  also  of 
foreign  peoples,  and  his  repulsive  bungled  eulogies  of 
German  freedom,  German  intelligence,  German  language, 
German  efficiency,  etc. 

For  example,  this  true-bom  Englishman  says  with 
regard  to  the  English  and  the  German  people : 

Hand  in  ha.:id  with  this  sporting  idiooy  in  England  goea  a  complete 
nemeot,  indf  xl  a  Momful  contempt  for  all  epmtual  goods.  .  .  . 

Every  hi^  Uv  educated  man  ia  in  En^and  an  object  of  siiapicion, ; 
he  la  reapeoted  only  from  the  moment  when  hia  intellectual  activity 
bringa  hun  in  monav.    Otherwiae  he  ia  counted  a  fool.  ... 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Enriiahmen  of  to-day  regard  Martin 
Luther  aa  a  free  man.  I  fear  that  the  overwhelming  majority, 
even  amon^  the  ao-called  educated  olaaaea,  know  little  more  about 
him  than  ma  name.  .  .  . 

An  un-Oerman  freedom  ia  no  freedom.  .  .  .  Thia  Qerman  freedom 
ia  a  completely  original  preduct.  .  .  .  For  the  Hrat  time  in  the  hiatory 
of  the  world  freedom  ia  poaaible  aa  a  comprehensive,  enduring 
phenomenon.  .  .  .  The  continued  existence  and  the  further  develop- 
ment of  freedom  on  earth  ia  inaeparably  dependent  on  the  victory 
of  Gennan  arma  ... 

What  promise  of  freedom  could  be  offered  to  us  by  poor,  betrayed 
and  demoralised  France,  the  land  of  political  corruption  and  of 
empty  phrases,  needs  no  explanation.  En^^d.  however,  under- 
Stan*  by  freedom  only  club-law,  and  indeed  club-law  for  herself 
alone.  It  would  be  imponible  to  point  to  a  single  spark  of  spiritual 
life  in  her  immense  cofonial  empire.  Everywhere  tnere  are  merely 
cattle-dealers,  slave-drivers,  warehmisemen  and  exploiters  of  mines, 
and  eversrwhere  we  find  the  domination  of  that  unrestricted  arbi- 
trariness and  brutality  which  always  emerges  where  it  is  not  per- 
manently staved  off  by  culture  of  the  spirit.  ... 

All  these  grotescjue  views  and  much  more  of  the  same 
sort  are  contained  in  a  single  essay  of  nine  pages  on  German 
Freedom  {in  the  first  volume  of  War  Essays).  It  is  possible 
to  imagine  what  such  a  writer  achieves  in  the  several 
hundred  pages  of  his  collected  essays. 

Let  us  take  some  more  from  the  Essay  on  The  German 
Language  (War  Essays,  page  24). 

For  Oermany  alone  amons  all  the  nations  still  preserves  a  holy 
living  possession  capable  of  development.    It  is  inscrutable  like 
VOL,  n  C  C 
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all  lh*t  oomw.  from  Ood.  .  .  .  Among  living  Unguagm  Qernuin 
ia  bBvondqueBtlon  unique  in  a  n»iMty  and  a  wealth  of  life  which 
exoludA  all  oompanaon.  ... 

Among  tbs  languagea  of  Europp.  Oennan  iM  the  only  livins 
language.  From  this  fact  aU  eliie  foUowa.  ...  And  on  thia  rich 
soil  the  apirit  haa  now  Mvaaled  itself  for  centuries  in  such  an  unbroken 
wealth,  that  the  content  of  the  German  language  also  ia  unique 
to-day.  .  .  .  * 

A  HonUigne  Uving  to-day  would  have  to  be  silent  or  else  learn 
n  Sllf°V.'  ^Oie  Pijmch  Revolution  could  destroy  the  outer 
Bastille,  but  not  the  inner.  The  spirit  of  thia  people  ia  for  ever 
imprisoned.  .  .  . 

It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  think  deeply  and  tenderly  in 
JSngUsh.  ' 

iTie  consequence  is  that  Encdand  remains,  as  it  were,  out  o«  from 
the  highest  achievements  of  the  last  two  centuries,  inasmuch  as  it 
could  not  participate  in  the  conscious  and  unconacious  spiritual 
life  of  Germany,  the  leading  nation.  .  .  .  f"""-* 

From  this  arises  the  compelling  necessity  that  the  German  Ian- 
guaoe  and  not  the  English  should  become  the  language  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  "nie  moral  corruption  of  England  has  been  revealed 
m  an  appalling  measure  since  the  beginning  of  thia  war:  lyina 
rourimess,  violence,  boasting,  accompanied  l>y  lack  of  restraint! 
dtenity,  sense  ^  justice,  manliness.  It  is  a  sorry  apeotacle  I  .  . 
We  perceive  with  horror  what  degradation  we  approach,  the  final 
degradation  of  the  whole  human  race.  For  this  reason  it  is  the 
German  and  with  him  all  that  is  German  that  must  conquer.  And 
when  he  has  conquered— whether  it  be  to-day  or  in  a  hundred  years 
the  necessity  of  victory  remains  the  same— there  ia  no  sinrie  task 
which  is  BO  important  as  this,  to  force  the  German  language  on  the 
world.  (Notb— What  an  agreeable  prospect  to  wage  war  for 
another  hundred  years  in  order  to  put  the  whole  worW  into  the 
uniform  of  the  German  language.  But  who  is  then  going  to  sneak 
thw  language  after  everyone  has  been  killed  T)  o      »        *~ 

Men  must  learn  to  realise  that  whoever  cannot  speak  German  is 
a  pariah. 

In  the  Essay  on  "  England  "  (page  44)  Chamberlain  the 
Ji-nclishman  gives  his  German  readers  a  terrifying  account 
of  the  coarseness  of  the  whole  English  people.  He  describes 
the  nature  of  the  English  Christmas,  which  is  of  course 
fundamentally  different  from  that  of  Germany,  and 
concludes  with  a  cry  of  indignation  :  "  It  is  thus  that  the 
birth  of  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  celebrated  in 
liingland  !        After  citing  further  examples  he  affirms : 

wh^«^^,!^^w**  KraduaUv  penetrated  through  almost  the 
whole  nation  working  from  below  upwards,  as  always  hannens 
Fifty  yean  ago  it  was  stiU  considered  an  offence  against  the  £^y 
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iU^*^*^'^ ^ll"^'^  ^t^^  aohOUy  wm»  to  Uk.  pwt  in 
wourtnr,  tntd*  Mid  fiuuiee.  To-day  the  hMd  of  thar>n<lim»H 
g^  hoim  in  Sctknd.  th«  brofhT  falutf  ^  tST  KtoJ*  ^J 

whTl!'^l!.**rK'ri^"*'  ,^^/*  roughnew.  what  decadence, 
when  the  nobJity  are  already  taking  part  in  the  pursuits 
u  ..^.."??  CM*    be  no  alternative:    Enslanc^  must 

be  annihilated  I  GoU  Hrafe  England  f  * 

It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  a  country  sunk  so 
low  as  this  c«ild  and  indeed  must  produce  such  scum  of 
humamty  as  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

♦J^-'J^  **  ^  ***^y  P"«Wed  St  oonferenoM  for  the  main- 
teoMoe  of  pe«.~in  order  that  the  intended  war  miit  ooStSi 

^?^  *£i.*  *•»!  J»T**  •*•»<»»»««»  «w  diplomatiau  of  Germany 
Sfidl  ?L°S^**^  int«ition  to  wage  a  war  of  annihilation^^ 
was  aU  the  time  flnnly  rerolyed  upcm.  Orey  has  in  hia  Docket  th« 
mflttary  Mieemente  with  France  Imd  Beffi^or  the^iS^n  of 
Oeimany^ the  North,  all  the  detail.  2^o  tto  lISdiM "d  tho 
oonveyanoe  of  troop,  are  written  down  in  black  and  whit^.  aSd  yet 
he  i.  able  m  to  airange  matter,  that  it  i.  Oermany  which  in  extre™ 
neoe«tv  "  vWatejtEe  neutraUty."    (Non—Tlire  at  laS  we  1^^ 

It  ia  only  neoeagary  to  graap  firmly.  It  ia  for  thi.  reaaon  t^t  I 
a.  an  RnglMhman.  must  have  the  courage  to  teetif y  to  the  truth! 
It  u  only  a  strong,  vxctoriou.,  wiw  Germany  that  can  save  ua  all. 

Chamberlain's  War-Aims, 

In  the  New  War  Essays  (pages  86-102)  Chamberlain  also 
Offers  us  his  views  on  the  question  of  war-aims,  and  of 
course  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  peace  can  only  be  a 

German  peace."  This  German  peace  must  at  any  price 
be  attained,  whether  at  the  end  of  this  war  or  as  a  result  of 
a  series  of  other  wars  : 

.«?  n»y.»q«»if  »  wries  of  wars  so  to  overcome  France,  England 
and  RuMia,  and  to  carry  so  far  the  remodelling  of  EuroperSe 
openmg  of  Asia,  the  settlement  of  Africa,  the  domination  of  the 
rJf  and  the  black  races,  that  there  can  be  any  question  of  a 

Q«"™»peace     m  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term! 

The  Owman  is  entering  into  a  struraJe  which  for  generations  to 
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ooow  will  tlemMtd  the  hifhMit  MCMrtkm  of  all  hk  powtn  t  it  !•  (or 
this  purpose  tb«t  ho  muat  now  equ^  himMlf.  .  .  .  tVhAk  M»  wm 
toMhea  i»  once  (or  all  ia  that  we  are  (aoo  to  (aoe  with  •  life  aad 
death  atruggle,  and  that  that  strug^  ia  one  between  two  ideab  of 
htunanitjr,  oetween  the  Oerman  and  the  non-Oerman.  .  .  .  The 
atninle  will  be  wajsied  between  rooghneaa  and  lefinement.  between 
laek  of  culture  amioulture,  between  the  baaeat  luat  o(  gold  and  a 
view  of  life  in  whioh  the  value  of  wealth  pi*ya  •  aubaeivient  part, 
bat  in  iteelf  enjo^m  no  reepeot.  .  .  .  Thua,  the  one  party  aowa  death, 
the  other  life.  .  .  .  ThoM  Statea  whioh  would  grow  great  by 
daatmotion  must  be  oppoaad  by  that  State,  or  that  union  of  Statea, 
whioh  in  building  up  mda  ita  hapi^neaa,  and  ita  right  to  rule  .  .  . 

The  guiding  ra^iple  ia  to  the  eflact  that  only  he  who  rulea  can 
give  freedom.  What  freedom  haa  the  German  ideal  ol  life  to  expect 
from  Anglo-Sazona,  Muaoovitea,  Franka  and  Moogoliana  T  On 
the  other  nand,  if  the  Oerman  Empire  ia  predominant,  it  liee  in  the 
German  oharaoter  to  leave  to  everjrone  nia  own  cuatoma,  beoauae 
the  Oennan  ia  aufBoiently  gifted  and  au£Boiently  oiviliaed  to  find 
Ilia  pleaaure  in  every  mode  of  li(e,  to  learn  (rom  eaoh  and  to  enrich 
himaetf  internally.  .  .  . 

I  indicate  only  aome  of  the  thouaand  waya  whioh  lead  to  the 
German  peace  that  will  control  the  world. 

"  Deoxnxxate  Sons  *'  or  the  Fatherla«'t>. 

With  this  pleasins  prospect  of  a  further  leries  of  bloody 
wars  until  tne  final  attainniont  of  the  *'  German  peace 
that  will  control  the  wor'  ,  -with  this  paneo^c  of 
Crermany  which  brings  "  life  "  into  the  world,  whilst  its 
opponents  only  "  sow  death," — with  this  unsurpassable 
fuuninatioii  I  propose  to  conclude  my  collection  of  quota- 
tions  from  Chamberlain.  I  believe  that  they  afford  a 
sufficient  characterisation  of  this,  the  most  successful  of 
all  German  war-writers. 

I  should  only  like  to  ask  one  uuestion  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  review  of  the  series  of  thoughts  in  unrelieved 
field-grey  which  I  have  placed  before  the  reader.  If 
a  German,  if  the  accuser,  had  written  all  that  this 
Englishman  writes  about  England — a  German  writing 
against  the  German  people ! — what  would  have  been 
done  with  him  ?  They  have  already  morally  so  lynched 
the  accuser — and  would  have  lynched  him  physically 
if  they  could  have  got  hold  of  him — because  he  wrote 
a  book  which  was  dictated  by  love  of  the  German 
people,  though  also,  it  is  true,  by  hatred  of  the  seducers 
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and  corrupters  of  this  people  which  is  essentially  brave, 
sturdy  and  peace-loving.  They  abuse  the  German  friend 
of  his  own  people,  but  the  Knglish  defller  of  his  own  nest, 
who  denounces  to  the  world  a  whole  people,  standing  in 
the  forefront  of  civilisation,  as  the  luMcst  example  of  moral 
brutalisation  and  spiritual  imbecility,  is  overwhelmed  in 
Germanv  with  distinctions  and  honours,  such  as  are  scarcely 
accorded  to  any  other  writer.  In  England  also  they 
combat  the  opponents  of  the  war,  men  like  Shaw, 
Macdonald,  Snowden,  Trevelyan  and  Morel,  but  these 
men  are  not  abused,  thcv  are  not  threatened,  they  are  not 
persecuted.  They  ire  allowed  to  speak,  to  write,  to  asitate ; 
their  tongues  are  not  tied;  they  are  not  compeUed  to 
purchase  at  the  price  of  exile  the  freedom  to  express  their 
own  opinions.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
substantial  reasons  advanced  by  the  accusers  are  concealed 
in  silence,  and  instead  of  answering  these,  their  persons 
are  discredited  by  base  slanders.  The  few — unfortunately 
all  too  few — Germans  who  from  abroad  endeavour  to  do 
what  these  Englishmen  in  opposition  are  allowed  to  do 
in  their  own  country  without  miu.y  and  without  punish- 
ment are  branded  as  traitors,  and  are  exposed  to  universal 
contempt  as  disgracefully  "  Regenerate  sons  of  the  Father- 
land." 

For  this  thev  will  be  able  to  find  consolation.  There 
have  already  been  on  other  occasions  in  history  such 
degenerate  sons  who  have  later  bee:*  show^n  to  be  the 
most  regenerate,  the  proclauners  and  the  founders  of  a 
new  age.  What  was  Christ  in  the  eyes  > "  the  Priests  and 
the  Pharisees  but  a  degenerate  sen  of  Judaism  ?  What 
was  Luther  but  a  degenerate  son  of  the  Church  that  can 
alone  make  blessed  ?  Was  Tolstoi  anything  but  a  renegade, 
excommunicated  by  the  Holy  Synod  ?  Was  Zola,  the 
courageous  proelaimer  of  the  truth  in  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
not  subjected  as  a  c'.  generate  son  of  France  to  the  rage, 
the  insults,  indeed  even  the  physical  attacks  of  the  excited 
Paris  rabble,  and  exposed  to  the  most  contemptuous 
slanders  and  aspersions  of  the  whole  patriotic  Press  ? 
In  all  nations  and  in  all  epochs  of  history  is  it  not  the  case 
that  the  prodaimers  of  the  new  have'  always  been  de- 
nounced, crucified,  and  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  reprc- 
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sentatives  of  the  old  as  renegades,  traitors,  blasphemers, 
sorcerers  and  heretics  ?  The  degenerate  sons  of  Germany 
are  thiw  m  good  company ;  they  will  calmly  await  the 
hour  when  the  misguided  nation  will  erect  in  the  Capitol 
memorials  of  honour  to  those  whom  once  they  cast  down 
n-om  the  Tarpeian  rock. 


D. 

PREVENTIVE   IMPERIALISTS. 

Let  us  hear  further  the  views  of  some  open  confessors 
of  the  imperialistic  war  of  prevention,  who  as  such,  in 
contradiction  to  the  "  preventive-defensionists,"  did  not 

fo  so  far  as  to  believe  in  an  intended  attack  by  the  Entente 
*u°^tf^*^*^y  only  sought  for  tactical  reasons  to  induce 
this  belief  in  the  people)— but  who  ascribed  to  the  policy 
of  the  Entente  Powers,  although  wrongly,  the  intention 
to  hamper  systematically  Germany's  world-historical  ascent, 
and  who  were  willinc  to  put  an  end  to  these  dark  plans 
of  strangulation  by  hacking  with  the  sword  throuch  the 
net  of  restraint. 

Nearly  all  these  adherents  and  confessors  of  the  war 
of  prevention  for  imperialistic  purposes  are  at  the  same 
time  convinced  of  the  blessing  and  the  necessity  of  a 
warlike  rejuvenation  of  the  German  people.  For  them 
the  professional  and  habitual  pursuit  of  murder  and  burning 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  material  and  cultural  goods  the 
extinction  of  untold  millions  of  existences,  the  awakening 
of  all  the  barbaric  and  the  animal  instincts  which  unfortu- 
nately still  slumber  in  mankind,  are  a  necessary  means  of 
disciplining  and  educating  the  nations,  a  healthy  revulsion 
from  the  '  vapourings  about  humanity  "  which  become 
too  common  in  times  of  peace,  from  the  over-appreciation 
of  the  peaceful  exchange  of  ideas  and  of  goods  between 
the  nations,  from  the  pernicious  and  enervating  influence 
of  a  cosmopolitanism  which  overleaps  all  national 
boundaries. 

Here,  in  fact,  we  meet  the  remarkable  contradiction 
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involved  in  the  method  of  thought  and  in  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  the  very  noisiest  of  the  leaders  of  Pan- 
Germany.  On  the  one  hand  they  announce  the  claim 
which  the  Germans  possess  to  the  domination  of  the  world ; 
on  the  other  hand  tney  would  not  at  any  price  have  their 
Fatherland  a  Cosmopolis — ^they  would  not,  for  the  love 
of  Heaven,  have  German  "  Kultur  "  (which  for  most  of 
these  people  is  identical  with  that  of  Prussia)  influenced 
by  the  "  Kultur  "  of  France,  England,  Russia,  or  by  any 
other  in  the  world.  The  most  of  these  blustering  generals 
and  admirals  have  not,  of  course,  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  any  foreign  culture.  As  tlie  parliamentary  orator 
observed,  "  I  do  not  know  the  views  of  the  hon.  member 
for  X,  but  I  disapprove  of  them,"  so  in  the  same  way 
these  men  hate  forei^  cultures  without  knowing  them, 
because  they  instinctively,  and  quite  correctly,  feel  that 
any  modem  democratic  cosmopolitan  view  of  civilisation 
cannot  but  be  dangerous  to  tneir  national  Prussianism. 
Those  weapons  of  force,  of  which  they  make  use  to  secure 
the  overthrow  of  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  they  would 
also  fain  set  in  motion  to  secure  the  suppression  of  the 
democratic  West-European  views  of  their  opponents, — 
they  would  make  Prussian  drill  the  taskmaster  of  the 
world,  not  merely  in  the  military  and  political  province, 
but  in  intellectual  matters  as  well.  Prussianism  and 
World-Power — these  are  the  two  conflicting  poles  between 
which  the  fighting  armies  of  Pan-Germany  are  called  upon 
to  establish  a  road  of  connection.  The  aim  will  never 
be  achieved — even  if  all  the  seas  of  the  world  should  be 
dyed  blood-red — so  long  as  the  narrow  Prussian  spirit, 
that  sharpest  negation  of  a  far-seeing  world-spirit,  directs 
German  thought, — so  long  as  the  Prussian  parade-march 
with  its  ludicrous  goose-step  is  aped  by  the  whole  German 
people,  from  the  North  Se"  to  the  Alps,  as  the  symbol 
of  German  power  and  energy, — so  long  as  Weimar  is 
forgotten  and  Potsdam  is  the  watchword. 
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One  of  those  Pan-German  generals — a  South  German, 
it  is  true,  but,  after  the  manner  of  renegades,  almost  more 
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Prussian  than  the  Prussians  themselves — ^who  ruthlessly 
acknowledge  the  imperialistic  war  of  prevention,  and  as 
a  general  proposition  the  educational  necessity  of  war, 
is  General  von  Gebsattel,  already  mentioned  in  another 

Jlace.  In  an  article  in  the  Pan-German  review  The 
'anther  (Vol.  X,  October,  1916)  the  Pan-German  general 
admits  that  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moved  there  had 
been  a  longing  for  war  : 

beoause,  having  regard  to  the  perverse  development  which  our 
people  threatened  to  take,  we  regarded  it  as  a  necessity,  and  because 
we  were  further  conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  war  is  all  the  easier 
in  ito  military  progress  as  well  as  in  the  sacrifices  involved,  the  earlier 
and  the  more  resolutely  a  people,  which  in  any  case  is  forced  to  fight 
a  struggle  for  existence,  chooses  the  favourable  moment  for  str^mg 
the  blow. 

In  the  further  course  of  his  defence  of  the  preventive 
war  Herr  von  Gebsattel  speaks  of  the  "  moral  justification 
of  the  contemplated  sacrifice  of  blood,"  of  the  special 
qualities  which  must  be  possessed  by  the  statesman  who 
has  recoiurse  to  a  preventive  war^-  and  then  continues  : 

Should  such  a  one  exist,  and  feel  himself  supported  by  the  con- 
fidence of  the  whole  nation,  if  he  believes  that  he  hears  with  the 
sensitive  ear  of  the  great  statesman  the  footstep  ol  God  resoimding 
through  the  histonr  of  the  world,  as  Bismarck  has  so  beautifully 
expressed  it,  he  will  seize  in  faith  and  confidence  the  comer  of  his 
mantle  and  will  allow  the  confidence  of  the  people  still  to  support 
him,  even  if  the  way  leads  across  the  battlefields  of  a  preventive 
war. 

This  confession  of  a  preventive  war  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  the  matter  of  candour  It  is,  of  course,  we, 
the  Germans,  who  are  the  nation  that  is  in  any  case  com- 
pelled to  fight  a  struggle  for  existence  I  The  favoiu-able 
moment  for  striking  the  blow  was  chosen  by  us,  the 
Germans!  But  what  then  has  become  of  the  attack, 
Herr  von  Gebsattel  ?  What  becomes  of  the  words  of  the 
Emperor  William  in  his  appeal  to  the  German  people 
on  August  6th,  1914  :  "  In  the  midst  of  peace,  the  enemy 
falls  upon  us.  Therefore  to  arms !  ...  We  will  defend 
ourselves  to  the  last  breath  of  iiian  and  horse  "  ?  What 
becomes  of  the  words  which  the  supreme  war  commander 
addressed  on  the  same  day  to  the  German  Army  and  Navy  : 
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"  We  are  called  upon  to  defend  our  holiest  possessions, 
our  Fatherland,  our  very  hearths  against  an  unscrupulous 
attack "  ?  Have  you  considered,  Herr  von  Gebsattel, 
that  your  confession  that  the  German  nation  chose  the 
favourable  moment  for  the  attack  gives  the  lie  to  your 
Iniperial  master,  his  Chancellor  and  his  Government  ? 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  further  at  this  point  the 
question  of  the  preventive  war.  I  reject  it  on  principle, 
and  I  believe  that  I  have  proved  that  the  presuppositions 
in  fact  which  are  advanced  in  its  defence  are  deliberately 
invented.  I  am  content  to  make  it  clear  once  more  that 
whoever  says  that  this  is  a  preventive  war  thereby  dis- 
tinctly states  that  the  German  people  has  beer  shamefully 
deluded  and  deceived.  /  n  aggressive  war  has  b^  n  palmed 
off  upon  it  under  the  guise  of  a  war  of  defence. 


Harden. 

Maximilian  Harden  also  has  repeatedly  admitted,  in  a 
veiled  form  as  well  as  openly,  that  the  war  was  deliberately 
and  intentionally  provoked  by  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  he  has  even  manifested  his  indignation  that  we  lacked 
the  courage  openly  to  acknowledge  an  act  which  was  no 
more  than  the  pursuance  of  a  right  of  domination,  due 
to  the  German  people  by  virtue  of  its  capacity  and  its 
superiority.  This  is  the  idea  to  which  I  gave  expression 
in  my  book  when  I  referred  to  the  great  conquerors  and 
murderers  in  past  epochs  of  history,  whose  brutal  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  actions  at  least  illuminated  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  strong  personality,  whv.!  eas  our  cowardly  action 
in  creeping  to  the  enormous  guilt  of  blood  behind  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  adds  to  our  other  shortcomings  the 
shame  of  a  feeble  disclaimer. 

On  August  1st,  1914,  Harden  writes  in  the  Zukunft : 

In  the  Note  addressed  by  Vienna  to  Serbia,  the  rough  harshness 
of  which  is  without  precocfent  in  history,  every  sentence  makes  it 
clear  that  Austria-Hungary  wanted  war,  because  it  was  convinced 
that  it  was  constrained  to  want  it.  .  .  .  The  mere  idea  that  Austria 
could  suddenly  compel  us  to  face  the  strongest  coalition  in  the 
history  of  the  world  must  infuriate  in  thrice  holy  wrath  the  German 
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f^ing  of  self-reapect,  the  Gennan'a  right  to  control  his  own  destiny. 
Why  19  the  circulation  of  such  dangerous  stories  tolerated  T  Why 
18  It  not  said  that  the  fact  is  (because  it  must  be  so)  that  everything 
was  arranged  between  Vienna  and  Berlin  T  •'        o 

In  No.  45  of  the  Zukunft  of  August  7th,  1915,  Harden 
writes  as  follows : 

No  one  would  have  wished  to  take  from  her  (France)  a  clod  of 
earth  or  the  edge  of  a  meadow.  But  since  she  planned  vengeance 
and  reconquest,  has  she  any  right  to  complain  i'  at  the  country 
naenaced  by  such  plans  as  these  and  confronted  by  an  overwhelming 
alliance  chose  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  the  hour  that  was 
still  convenient  to  her  T  Is  the  German  an  infamous  blackguard 
because  his  strength  is  not  obvious  to  his  neighbour's  eye  T 

In  No.  4  of  the  Zukunft  of  October  28rd,  1915,  Harden 
writes  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  encirclement : 

Edward  also  was  no  enemy  to  us,  and  did  not  want  war.  As  I  was 
the  first  to  speak  of  the  intention  to  give  effect  to  the  ••  encompass- 
ment  and  the  encirclement "  of  the  German  Empire,  a^  was  the 
first  to  apply  these  terms  to  the  relation  of  the  Westotu  Powers 
towards  us,  I  ought  to  know  what  warning  meaning  they  were 
mtended  to  convey.  Edward  was  afraid  that  his  nephew's  empire, 
with  which  he  had  never  been  in  ssrmpathetio  harmony,  would 
extend  over  Eurrae  in  a  position  of  predominance,  that  it  would 
one  day  use  its  fleet,  for  which  no  other  conceivable  task  could 
bnng  a  sufficient  reward,  and  its  power  over  Islam  to  make  an 
attack  on  England's  sea-power,  on  Egypt  and  on  India.  From 
the  reports  of  liis  friends  as  well  as  from  his  own  agOe  observation 
he  knew  it  well  enough  to  surmise  that  it  would  soon  be  capable 
of  carrying  out  such  a  plan,  that  the  armies  of  France  and  Russia 
would  be  powerless  to  hamper  it,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to 
create  a  union  of  States,  a  powerful  community  for  protection, 
the  existence  of  which  might  in  itself  intimidate  Germany,  and 
compel  her  to  renoimoe  her  impetuous  onward  movements. 

With  these  utterances  from  Harden  I  may  rest  content.* 

'  Other  quotations  from  Harden  are  to  be  found  in  Grumbach'H 
Oermany'a  Annexationist  Aima  (Payot  &  Co.,  Lausanne),  [English 
alridgment:  Murray]  which  appeared  in  February,  1917,  while 
my  book  was  being  printed— a  highly  valuable  compilation, 
which  IS  absolutely  mdispensable  as  a  work  of  reference. 
This  collection  of  annexationist  views  expressed  in  Germany 
during  the  course  of  the  war  forms  a  valuable  supplement 
to  my  collection  of  chauvinistic,  imperialistic,  and  Pan-German 
sentiments  from  the  period  before  the  war.  The  conductors 
of  the  chorus  are  almost  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases :  in  the 
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In  spite  of  t!ie  stylistic  floiirishes  of  this  extremely  obscure 
vrriter,  who,  however,  just  because  of  his  obscurity,  is 
better  protected  than  others  against  the  deletions  of  the 
censor,  these  extracts  furnish  a  distinct  picture  of  the 
methods  of  our  nationalists.  At  one  moment  it  is  France 
that  planned  vengeance  and  reconquest  and  ciermany 
that  anticipated  that  country.  Consequently  the  war  is 
a  preventive  war  waged  for  purjjoses  of  defence.  At 
another  moment  we  are  told  that  neither  France  nor  Russia 
nor  England  desired  to  provoke  a  war  against  Germany, 
whether  sooner  or  later,  but  that  they  merely  formed  a 
community  for  defence  in  order  to  restrain  the  desires 
for  hegemony  entertained  by  their  Imperial  cousin  and 
nephew.  It  was  this  pacific  community  for  defence  that 
we  opposed  vrith  our  warlike  initiative.  Tims  we  have 
a  preventive  war  for  imperialistic  ends !  In  either  case 
there  is  an  unconditional  denial  of  the  attack  by  the  enemy, 
and  consequently  of  the  German  war  of  defence  ! 

I  claim  Harden  as  my  ally.  Like  all  the  pieventionists 
he  gives  the  lie  to  all  who  proclaim  the  war  of  liberation, 
no  matter  how  exalted  their  station. 


PAUL  ROHBBACH. 

An  inexhaustible  supply  of  confessions  of  the  preventive 
war  (with  its  varying  shades  of  prevention  agamst  iuture 
attack,  or  against  the  hampering  of  the  imperialistic  ascent) 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Paul  Rohrbach,  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  German  Imperialists,  who,  as  such, 
deserves  special  consideration.  I  must  here  again  rest 
content  with  some  characteristic  extracts  from  his  book 
The  Ascent  to  a  World  Nation  {Zum  Weltvolk  hindurch). 

period  before  the  war  they  were  concerned  with  the  practices  and 
the  drees  rehearsal?  for  the  national  battle  song,  in  the  period  of 
the  war  they  were  occupied  at  last  with  the  performance  before 
the  world  public  for  which  they  had  so  ardently  longed.  The  aims, 
which  before  the  Tiuv  were  represented  to  the  enthusiastic  hearers 
as  a  glorioiis  future  vision,  are  now,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
shown  to  them  as  a  tangible  possession  in  the  present  which  has 
in  part  already  been  seized.  We  see  everywhere  the  same  stage 
managers  and  conductors  at  work.  The  present  completes  and 
confirms  the  past.     The  chain  is  complete. 
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In  the  preface  we  read  (page  4) : 

After  returning  from  an  American  tour.  I  founded,  with  my  friend 

•:u^t^^h"^  .'^®  "Pf"^  °*  *****  y®*''  ^^^  magazine  anatm-Qirmany. 
with  the  mtention  of  preparmg  our  public  opinion  directly  for  war! 

Rohrbach's  resolution,  reached  in  the  spring  of  1918 
to  prepare  the  German  people  for  war  was  brought  to 
a  head  by  the  fact  that  Rohrbach,  as  he  tells  us,  realised 
from  Russian  newspapers  and  from  personal  reports  from 
Russia,  that  the  Russian  war-party  had  then  gained  the 
upper  hand.  It  is  here  again  remarkable  that  the  pro- 
tMomst  of  a  "  greater  Germany  "  should  make  his  efforts 
which  were  devoted  to  the  necessary  upward  development 
of  German  power,  dependent  on  whether  the  Russian 
war-party  had  the  upper  or  the  under  hand.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  greater  Germany  would  remain  smaller 
If  Russia  were  peacefully  disposed  ?  Was  it  only  to  pursue 
the  ends  it  had  in  view,  if  Russia's  intentions  were 
directed  to  war?  It  will  be  seen  how  these  German 
Imperialists  with  their  mixture  of  diverse  self-contradictory 
motives  are  constantly  coming  to  grief. 

In  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  preface,  written  after 
the  outbreak  of  war,  the  violent  contradiction  between 
the  doctrine  of  defence  and  preventionism  is  divertindv 
expressed :  *  ^ 

Majr  the  world-conflagration  destroy  those  who  have  criminallv 
been  its  mstigators,  and  may  the  new  and  greater  Gennany  radiantlv 
emerge  from  the  furnace  of  this  trial !  """^ui  y 

Thus  on  the  one  hand  all  the  punishments  of  Heaven 
are  called  down  on  the  criminal  instigators  of  the  war ; 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  new  and  greater  Germany 
IS  awaited  as  the  future  fruit  of  the  blood  that  is  shed. 
One  IS  tempted  to  ask  why  the  author  did  not  supplicate 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  those  who  are  aiding  Germany 
to  so  brilliant  an  ascent— after  the  example  of  the  old 
and  pious  man  who,  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  an  heir 
after  thirty  years  of  childless  marriage,  inserted  the 
following  notice  in  the  papers:  "After  thirty  years  of 
childless  marriage  my  dear  wife  Elvira  has  to-day  presented 
me  with  a  strong  and  healthy  boy.     I  thank  the  Lord 
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who  has  aided  me."  Why  does  not  Rohrbach  thank 
Grey,  Delcass^,  and  Sazonof  that  they  have  aided  him 
and  tis  to  a  greater  Germany  ?  Why  does  he  not  praise 
their  kindness  instead  of  accusing  them  of  crime  ? 

In  his  essay  on  German  World  and  Colonial  Policy  (of 
Jime  25tb,  1918)  Rohrbach  speaks  of  the  "personally 
pacific  and  well-meaning  character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
II."  He  distinguishes  three  strata  in  Russia,  of  which 
two,  the  officiaT  (comprising  primarily  the  Tsar  and  his 
Ministers)  and  the  Muscovite,  pursued  no  principle  of 
enmity  against  their  neighboiurs  in  the  west,  and  only 
the  third,  that  of  the  Pan-Slav,  was  dangerous  to  peace. 
According  to  Rohrbach,  Germany  must  "  count  on  the 
fact  that  passions  in  that  country  are  in  the  highest  degree 
inflamed,  and  that  the  only  bulwark  against  the  deluge 
is  to  be  found  in  the  discretion  and  the  nervous  strength 
of  the  Tsar  and  of  the  statesmen  who  at  the  moment  are 
at  the  head  of  affairs."  As  we  all  know,  the  events  between 
July  28rd  and  August  1st,  1914,  showed  that  the  desire 
for  peace  entertained  by  the  Tsar  and  his  Minister  formed 
a  stronger  bulwark  against  the  alleged  Pan-Slav  war 
tendencies  than  did  the  desire  for  peace  of  the  German 
Emperor  and  his  Chancellor,  unfortunately  shattered 
for  a  number  of  years,  against  the  criminal  Pan-Germanism 
encouraged  by  the  German  Crown  Prince  in  his  very  own 
person. 

With  reference  to  England's  attitude  towards  German 
colonial  ambitions,  Rohrbach  in  the  same  essay  makes 
certain  admissions  which  completely  dispose  of  the  theses 
elsewhere  advanced  by  the  Pan-Germans  on  the  subject 
of  English  envy  of  German  colonial  and  commercial 
development,  the  policy  of  encirclement  and  England's 
intentions  to  make  an  aggressive  war  : 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  practical  and  psychological  insight  of  the 
English  that  in  recent  years  they  have  more  and  more  recognised 
Germany's  need  for  colonies  which  formerly  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  dis^utin^  with  unrestrained  irony.  One  now  finds  frequent 
discussions  m  the  English  Press  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
Qermany  seeking  "  outlets  "  for  her  increasing  excess  of  T>opulation. 
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.  .  .  Pnliminary  oonditioiu  of  •  '*>rly  f«r-r«»ohing  iwture  on  th« 
quMtion  of  •  Urge  genenJ  uadenUuuliiig  between  ua  and  England 
in  regard  to  African  territory  are  in  existence. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  intentions  to  effect  an  under* 
standing,  the  existence  of  which  is  confirmed  by  Rohrbach 
in  June,  1918,  led  in  the  spring  of  1914  to  the  affreement 
regarding  Asia  Minor  and  the  Baghdad  line,  and  further 
to  an  agreement,  which  was  practicallv  complete  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  idthough  not  signed,  relating  to  the 
English  and  German  spheres  of  interest,  particularly 
in  the  Portuguese  possessions.  Like  so  many  other  things, 
the  agreement  as  to  the  Baghdad  line  came  to  nothing 
in  consequence  of  the  war :  the  English  are  on  the  march  to 
Baghdad,  and  when  in  the  end,  despite  their  first  reverses, 
they  succeed,  in  co-operation  with  the  successful  Russian 
army  in  the  Caucasus,  in  gaining  possession  of  this  ter- 
minus of  the  gigantic  railway  undertaking  which  for 
many  years  has  been  in  course  of  construction  bjr  means 
of  German  capital  and  German  labour,  they  will  then 
have  acquired,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  our  colonial 
possessions,  an  object  for  compensation  which  will  have 
to  be  dearly  redeemed  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.*  This 
also  constitutes  an  enormous  item  of  guilt  in  the  criminal 
account  of  our  war-party.  The  peaceful  labour  of  years 
of  German  merchants,  engineers,  and  manufacturers,  the 
expenditure  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  marks,  has 
been  unprofitably  squandered  because  the  Pan-Germans, 
the  Junkers,  the  generiJs  and  admirals,  with  the  Crown- 
Princely  colonel  of  the  Danzig  Hussars  at  their  head, 
thirsted  for  the  laurels  of  war  and  the  exercise  of  arms, 
because  these  bearers  of  uniforms  and  military  cloaks  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  German  people  had  been  too  long 
addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  filthy  lucre,  to  the  accumulation 
of  material  wealth  and  its  enervating  enjoyment.  Now  these 
gentlemen  have  got  what  they  wanted.  When  everything 
is  taken  into  consideration — the  direct  and  indirect  cost 
of  war,  the  loss  in  national  wealth  and  remuneration  of 
labour,  the  economic  value  of  the  millions  of  dead  and 
wounded,  the  duty  of  supporting  widows  and  orphans, 

'  Baghdad  has  metuiwhile  been  occupied  by  the  British. 
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etc.— a  sum  of  much  more  than  five  thousand  million 
pounds  lias  been  drained  from  the  body  of  the  German 
people  in  thirty  montlis  of  war.  This  may  well  be  enough 
to  satisfy  these  gentlemen  who  despise  material  wealth 
when  It  enures  to  others,  but  who  cannot  get  enough  of 
It  when  the  question  involved  is  that  of  filling  their  own 
pockets. 

The  Aorarian  Patriots. 

Observe  the  gigantic  increase  in  the  price  of  all  agricul- 
tural products,  of  all  the  necessary  means  of  sustenance 
for  the  people,— increases  everywhere  to  double  and  treble 
the  normal  price ;  observe  the  starvation  of  the  people, 
and  then  listen  to  the  constant  squeals  of  our  agrarian 
patriots,  how  badly  things  are  going  with  them,  how 
the  cost  of  production  has  increased,  how  far  short  the 
Government  arc  failing  in  their  duty  in  combating,  not 
the  hiffh  prices,  but  the  complaints  about  high  prices  ! 

As  the  Pan-German  Union  recently  celebrated^ts  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  so  the  same  solemnity  is  awaiting  the 
League  of  Agriculturalists"  on  February  18th,  1918. 
Both  organisations  originated  from  the  same  views  and 
the  same  efforts,  both  primarily  represent  Junker  and 
agrariaji  interests,  which  have  Wn  amalgamated  with 
miilitaristic,  imperialistic,  Pan-Germanistic  tendencies  for 
the  purpose  of  more  comprehensive  activity  and  effective- 
ness. Both  are  composed  essentially  of  the  same  persons, 
groups,  professional  and  social  classes.  Junkerdom,  Agra- 
nanism,  Pan-Germanism  form  an  indissoluble  amalgam 
which  cannot  be  decomposed  by  the  most  careful  chemical 
analysis. 

Thus  the  appeal  which  the  "  League  of  Agricultiualists  " 
has  already  disseminated  with  a  view  to  its  approaching 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  is  also  an  accurate  counterpart 
to  the  proclamation,  already  mentioned,  sent  into  the 
world  by  the  Pan-German  Union  on  the  occasion  of  its 
recent  twenty-five  years  jubilee.  Let  us  take  a  few  cha- 
racteristic phrases  from  the  agrarian  appeal : 

The  time  is  again  gravely  serious.    What  we  learned  in  twenty- 
nve  years  has  been  shown  to  be  true. 
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That  m  h»T0  ■uooMded  in  he«piiig  Qwmut  agrioultun  in  • 
potitioii  to  diMharge  its  tMk  is  the  aob  faotor  which  pkoM  ua  in 
•  position  to  «ndare  thia  war  from  an  sotmomio  atandpoint. 

Our  people  Imow  tUa, 

And  jret  malice  diaparages  German  agrioulturiata,  and  oowardioe 
toleratea  the  oriminal  intrigue. 

Thia  teaobea  ua  to  rtoogniae  what  awaiu  ua  after  the  war : 

A  bitterer  atruggle  than  ever  for  the  eziatenue  of  German  agri* 
culture. 

A  atruggle  for  our  ordered  political  eziatenoe,  and  for  our  throne 
againat  tne  impudently  threatened  Revolution. 

A  atrug^  for  the  future  and  the  greatneaa  of  our  people.  .  .  . 

Here  we  have  the  familiar  litany  i  Agriculture  has  to 
its  credit  the  fact  that  Germany  has  not  starved  in  this 
war.  This  meritorious  action  requires  its  reward  after 
the  war,  that  is  to  say  an  even  higher  measure  of  protection 
than  before  by  means  of  legislation  dealing  with  customs, 
taxes  and  finance,  by  the  imposition  of  even  greater 
burdens  on  the  necessary  means  of  life  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  favour  of  the  possessors  of  agricultural  land, 
even  greater  exemption  thMi  before  in  the  matter  of 
taxes  and  imposts  to  the  detriment  of  all  other  productive 
classes. 

All  these  egotistical  profit  irtcrests  are,  however,  amal- 
gamated with  the  alleged  protection  of  the  throne  against 
the  "  impudently  threatened  revolution,"  and  the  struggle 
for  Germany's  greatness  and  future  I  Ruthl  ;ss  greed  is 
thus  effectively  dodced  with  ideal  efforts  I  In  these  few 
sentences  from  its  jubilee  appeal  the  whole  of  agrarianism 
is  represented  in  a  nutshell. 

When  will  these  insatiable,  brutally  egotistical  Junkers 
and  Agrarians,  who  ruthlessly  exploit  the  State  and  the 
people,  be  visited  with  the  punishment  which  these  cor- 
rupters of  Prussia  and  Germany,  the^s  destroyers  of  the 
world's  peace,  have  so  long  deserved  ?  When  will  the 
German  people  arise  and  drive  these  bloodsuckers  and 
poisoners  of  springs  from  their  warm  and  well-lined 
positions,  and  make  them  once  and  for  all  innocuous  ? 
After  what  we  have  experienced  since  August  1st,  1914, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  possibility  that  the 
bourgeouie  '  ever  arouse  themselves  to  such  an  act  of 
freedom.     1  ■ ',  er   has   Pan-Germanism,   Junkerdom,  and 
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A^ftrianiam  possessed  greater  power  in  Germany  than  at 
this  very  moment  when  it  was  in  a  position  to  provoke 
this  appaUing  war.  It  would  never  have  been  held  possible 
by  those  who  kaow  and  can  impartially  judge  the  German 
people  that  this  enlightened,  aspiring,  and  peace-loving 
n^on  could  have  so  fallen  beyond  salvjtion  under  the 
influence  of  the  mediseval  ideas  of  this  caste  of  marauding 
knights,  as  has  in  fact  happened— that  these  few  thousands 
of  war  enthusiasts  and  jingoes  could  have  instilled  into 
the  German  people  from  one  day  to  the  next  the  intoxi- 
cating and  stupefying  poison  of  their  warlike  megalomania. 
Germany  was  never  so  far  removed  from  freedom  and 
reason  as  it  is  to-day;  it  was  never  so  completely  under 
the  spiritual  and  material  bondage  of  a  criminal  upper 
layer  whose  train  of  thought  and  whose  efforts  in  the 
midst  of  an  age  of  electricity,  aeronautics,  and  wireless 
tdeoraphy  have  still  remained  on  the  bloodstained  field 
of  the  mediaeval  law  of  feud. 


Prussian  and  Russian  Rxaction. 

In  a  conversation  which  I  had  in  the  summer  of  1916 
with  a  Russian  "  intellectual,"  he  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  at  the  uncritical  attitude  of  the 
German  people  towards  its  leaders,  which  appeared  to 
him  as  a  symptom  of  intellectual  decay.  To  my  objection 
that  after  all  matters  were  no  better  in  Russia,  he  iitformed 
me  that  this  was  a  mistake.  In  Russia  the  people  in  all 
classes  knew  that  it  was  suppressed  and  enslaved  by  a 
small  oligarchy  of  despots ;  the  war  at  any  rate  (this  fact 
was  also  known  to  the  people)  they  owed  not  to  their 
own  but  to  foreign  despots.  The  Russian  people  feels 
itself  enslaved  and  misgoverned  internally ;  but  in  the 
struggle  with  external  forces  it  supports  the  Government, 
because  it  knows  the  truth  about  the  origin  of  the  war 
and  the  innocence  of  the  Tsar  and  his  Government,  and 
above  all  because  it  has  no  desire  to  exchange  Tsarism 
for  "Kaiserism."  The  German  people,  on  the  other 
hand, — and  this  was  the  distinction  which  he  drew  to  the 
disadvantage   of  Germany — enthusiasticallv   follows   the 
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flag  of  the  HohenxoUern  dynasty  into  a  war  which  that 
dynasty  has  consciously  and  deliberately  provoked.  It 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  cheated  and  blinded  by  the  deceitful 
vision  of  a  war  of  liberation ;  it  has  been  ensnared  by  the 
Pan-Germans,  the  Junkers  and  militarists,  and  has  never 
been  so  docile  to  the  Government  as  to-day.  In  Russia 
a  radical  revulsion  to  democracy  was  oossible  and  indeed 
probable  any  day.  In  Germany  sucn  a  revulsion  was 
more  remote  than  ever,  since  Democracy  had  been  caught 
in  the  snare  of  the  reaction. 

At  that  time  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  refUte  this  con- 
vincing account;  it  has  meanwhile  been  verified  more 
rapidly  than  I  could  have  imagined.  The  Ides  of  March, 
1917,  nave  swept  away  Riusian  Cesarism  in  a  whirlwind 
and  have  set  in  place  of  the  worst  despotism  that  ever 
terrorised  a  people  a  democracy  which  at  a  stroke  has 
surpassed  all  otner  democracies  and  republics  in  the 
establishment  of  civil  freedom  and  equality.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  nations  has  there  been  a  more  striking 
verification  of  the  principle  :  Lea  extrimet  »e  touchent. 

In  contrast  to  this,  what  is  the  outlook  in  Germany  ? 
As  before,  there  is  everywhere  the  blackness  of  night ! 
There  is  no  ray  of  hope  for  better  times.  On  the  contrary, 
what  has  meanwhile  happened  is  a  worsening  of  the 
existing  condition.  The  ^  marinists "  by  the  grace  of 
Tirpitz  have  defeated  the  civiliun  £  I'unann.  Germany's 
conduct  of  the  war  by  land  and  by  sea  has  become  more 
ruthlessly  than  ever  subordinated  to  purely  military 
considerations.  The  number  of  the  enemies  on  the  other 
side  is  constantly  increasing ;  the  damnatory  judgment 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world  is  united  against 
the  rulers  and  the  governments  of  Germany  becomes  con- 
stantly more  crushmg.  And  within  ?  There  arc  promises 
— yes.  But  there  is  nothing  more.  Whether  tney  will 
be  observed  remains  for  the  future  to  reveal.  But  even 
if  they  should  be  kept, — which,  in  view  of  the  experience 
of  the  past,  is  more  than  dubious, — they  are  merely  the 
crumbs  from  the  table  of  the  rich  man  which  are  cast  to 
the  hungry,  not  the  satisfying  nourishment  which  a  highlv 
developed  people  has  a  fufi  right  to  claim  after  such 
enormous  sacrifices. 
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To-day— to-day  more  than  ever— it  is  ttUl  necessary 
to  recall  to  the  ruUn  of  Germany  Ludwig  Uhland's  worA 
of  wammg  and  exhortation  : 

No  prinoe  k  in  Uw  world  to  prinody. 
No  ono  on  all  tiM  MTth  lo  gTMt, 
IlMt  whm  tiM  natioM  thint  for  f  rtMlom 
Ho  should  oMftjr  their  thirst  to  uif, 

Thst  ho  »lone  should  hsv«  in  keMung 
Tho  woolth  that  should  be  each  manTs  richt 
And  dole  out  to  the  famished  people  ' 

80  muoh  aa  seems  good  ia  his  sight.* 

When  will  these  manly  words  of  the  great  national  poet 
awaken  an  echo  m  the  hearts  and  in  the  actions  of  the 
German  people  ?    Will  that  moment  ever  arrive  ?    Now 
when  the  mat  Arc  has  burst  out  in  the  East,  shall  we 
not  ^am  find  that  the  golden  opportunity  will  be  lost, 
anc  that  only  a  spark  will  remain  glowing  under  the  ashes 
on  tne  German  liearth?    Will  everythmg  again  remain 
m  the  old  grooves  ?  WUl  it  be  thought  sufficient  scantUy 
to  refurbish  the  dusty  and  tarnished  picture  of  the  con- 
stitutional conditions  of  Prussian  Germany  by  providing 
a  new  frame  and  by  addin^^  a  few  small  touches  here  and 
there,  mstead  of  devoting  it  once  for  all  to  destruction  on 
the  burning  pile  of  the  popular  indignation  ?  The  prospects 
for  such  a  radical  change  are  unfortunately  very  gloomy. 
No  doubt  there  is  here  and  there  a  ferment  under  the 
surface,  but  nowhere  has  any  sign  emerged  that  the  people 
have  recognised  or  will  recogmse  their  true  enemies  who 
sit  in  their  own  country,  that  they  will  follow  the  example 
of  their  Russian  neighbours  and  draw  a  line  of  division 
between  prince  and  people,  taking  their  destiny  into  their 
own  hands. 


I  [Noch  ist  kein  Fiirst  so  hoch  gefiiratet. 
80  auserwiihlt  kein  ird'echer  Mann, 
Dasa,  wenn  die  Welt  nach  Freiheit  duretet, 
Er  sie  mit  Freiheit  trfinken  kann. 

DasB  er  allein  in  seinen  Handen 
Den  Rekihtum  alles  Kechtes  halt, 
Um  an  die  Volker  auszuapenden 
80  vJel,  so  wenig  ihm  gefalt.J 
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ROHRBACR    OM    THE    WaR    PaTH. 

That  Rohrbach  should  represent  the  Franco-Russian 
armaments  as  a  preparation  for  aggression,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  silent  on  the  fact  that  they  were  occasioned 
by  previous  German  armaments,  must  be  regarded  as 
inevitable  in  a  German  nationalist.  In  his  essay  of 
June  18th,  1914  entitled  "  A  Hard  Necessity  " — written,  it 
will  be  observed,  before  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke — 
he  paints  in  alarming  colours  the  danger  of  a  Franco- 
Russian  attack.  Why  ?  Because  France  and  Russia 
have  to  strugsle  with  industrial  and  financial  crises  and 
"their  criticiu  situation  urges  them  more  and  more 
insistently  to  decide  either  to  make  the  trial  of  strength 
at  an  early  date  or  else  to  renounce  it  indefinitely."  For 
Rohrbach  the  Russian  Army  Estimates  for  1914,  amounting 
in  round  figures  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  five  million 
pounds,  is  nothing  short  of  alarminc,"  and  makes  it 
clear  that  "  the  decision  will  be  provoked  at  an  early  date." 
The  imperialistic  writer  draws  the  same  conclusion  from 
the  introduction  in  France  of  the  three  years'  period  of 
service.  But  he  prudently  conceals  the  fact  that  all 
these  counter-measures  were  occasioned  by  the  increase 
of  the  effective  German  peace  strensth  by  140,000  men, 
and  by  the  "  Defence-contribution  "  of  fifty  million  pounds. 

After  the  murder  of  Serajevo  the  stay-at-home  warrior 
Rohrbach  can  find  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  goad  on 
the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  to  effect  an  entry  into  Serbia 
and  to  place  the  neighbouring  kingdom  under  Austrian 
control.  "  Who  would  have  a  right  to  protest  against 
this  course  ?  "  is  the  concluding  question  in  the  article 
of  July  8th,  1914.  In  the  eyes  of  these  people  Berchtold's 
policy,  which  at  least  promised  to  secure  the  appearance 
of  Serbian  independence,  is  thus  an  unpardonable  weakness. 

Over  an  article  dated  July  27tli,  1914,  Rohrbach  places 
the  characteristic  words  "  Not  a  step  backwards." 
Austria  must  show  herself  resolute,  "if  need  be,  even  to 
accept  war  asainst  Russia."  The  crowd  which  on  the 
evening  of  JiJv  25th  sane  "  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine  " 
before  the  Palace  and  the  Austrian  Embassy  fills  the 
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Gennan  Imperialist  with  the  most  lively  hopes  for  the 
future.  We  know  how  such  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  a  few  thousand  persons  are  made,  and  how  they  are 
managed  V  the  wirepullers  behind  the  scenes.  If  the 
demor:.cravo:.»  are  agreeable  to  those  in  high  places,  the 
police  allows  thfcui  free  rein;  if  they  are  not;  they  are 
dispe  !;ed  with  dra.  «  sabre.  This  is  what  is  then  called 
the  wii,.  of  the  p,  ople."  "  a  popular  movement."  Herr 
Kohrbwcii,  iiov  ;vev,  finds  in  such  demonstrations  of  people 
who  are  in  part  befooled,  in  part  paid,  in  any  case  influenced 
the  assurance  that  "  we  are  politically  more  mature  than 
we  ourselves  had  believed  I  It  would  appear  that  we 
V Vt  fl  *****  '*  ''^  '■^^''y  '  Greater  Germany '  that  is 

In  the  further  course  of  this  article  Herr  Rohrbach 
proceeds  in  the  most  muve  manner  to  uncover  the  card 
of  the  preventive  war,  to  call  in  question  the  fact  that 
Russia  and  France  desired  war,  and  to  warn  Germany 
and  Austria  in  the  most  insistent  manner  against  showing 
any  spirit  of  compliance,  against  agreeing  to  any  post- 
ponement of  the  moment  for  war  which  was  so  favourable 
to  them.  His  gravest  warnings,  however,  are  directed 
against  the  avoidance  of  war  : 

Russia  and  France  have  much  more  reason  than  we  have  to 
tremble  at  the  opening  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  Russia  has  never  been  prepared  to  face  the  test  of 
a  great  war  from  the  military  and  financial  point  of  view  The 
Russian  soldier  is  brave,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  army' is  not 
equal  to  the  enormous  demands  which  a  modem  war  makes  on 
the  national  power  of  organisation,  on  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  men  and  the  leaders,  on  the  integrity  and  devotion  which  must 
mark  every  mdividual.  Within  there  lurks  the  danger  of  revolution  • 
a  bad  harvest  bnngs  a  menace  to  40  or  50  million  men.  K  one 
w  *^o  great  defeats  take  place,  the  internal  bands  of  political 
order  may  again  dissolve  as  in  1906.  That  France  is  very  far 
from  being  completely  prepared  is  revealed  to  us  more  distmctly 
than  aiwone  could  have  expected.  Something  unprecedented 
happened  m  Pans,  when  the  danger  of  war  became  acute:  the 
rate  of  French  nrOea  began  to  fall !  So  uncertain  are  they  of  their 
©^strength!  They  meant  to  compass  our  financial  ruin,  and 
behold— they  themselves  begin  to  totter!  We  have,  however, 
shown  for  years  that  we  have  as  little  need  to  fear  a  war  finanoiallv 
as  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

ConaequmUy  there  must  be  not  a  suggestion  of  pliability ;  not 
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a  step  muat  be  taken  from  the  side  of  our  ally  I  The  greatest  danger 
now  IS  that  we  and  the  Aostrians  may  allow  ourselves  to  be  kept 
back  bv  Fmnco-Bussian  evasions  until  our  opponents  have  armed. 
.  .  .  The  two  allies  on  the  Neva  and  the  Seine  did  not  give  Austria 
credit  for  resolute  action.  They  counted  on  her  hesitation  as  in 
the  past .  and  now  terror  has  seized  them ;  they  want  to  gain  time. 
We  would  be  fools  if  we  allowed  them  to  succeed  in  this  obvious 
game. 

The  accuser  himself  cannot  express  more  clearly  than 
is  contained  in  these  sentences  tne  fact  that  it  was  not 
Russia  and  France  who  wanted  this  war,  but  that  Germany 
and  Austria  intentionally  provoked  it,  because  the  moment 
appeared  to  them  more  favourable  than  ever  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  the  blow. 


There  is  a  priceless  confession  by  Rohrbach  in  his 
article  of  August  2nd,  1914,  that  "  twenty  million  Slavs 
belong  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  about  half  the  entire 
population  of  the  Monarchy."  What  in  that  case  becomes 
of  the  contest  between  German  and  Slav,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  our  Pan-Germans  as  the  essential  cardinal  point 
in  the  present  struggle  of  the  nations  ?  What  becomes  of 
the  protection  of  the  "  Teutonic  race  in  Central  Europe," 
which  the  German  Government  in  its  White  Book  (page 
406)  described  a  >  the  real  object  of  this  war,  as  the  reason 
for  allowing  Austria  "  a  completely  free  hand  in  her 
action  towards  Serbia  '*  ?  Were  the  twenty  million  Austrian 
Slavs  created  bv  God  for  the  purpose  of  massacring  or  of 
being  massacred  by  their  Slavonic  brothers  ?  Have  these 
twenty  million  Austrian  Slavs  any  interest  in  confirming 
the  position  of  *'  the  Teutonic  race  in  Central  Europe  "  ? 
This  example  once  again  illustrates  how  all  these  antagon- 
isms of  race  and  of  lineage,  in  violation  of  all  logic  and 
historical  development,  are  impressed  by  a  merely  artificial 
process  on  the  unfortunate  befooled  nations  in  the  interests 
of  the  ruling  classes  and  their  followers.  Bohemian, 
Croatian,  and  Slavonic  regiments  are  hounded  on  like 
wild  beasts  against  their  Serbian  kindred — for  the  sake 
of  the  Teutonic  race  I  If  they  desert  or  refuse  to  shoot- 
as  hab  repeatedly  happened  in  the  Austrian  army — they 
are    themselves    shot,   mown    down    in    vast    numbers, 
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d.  cimated  I  The  black  and  yeUow  patriotism  of  Austria  is 
impnnted  on  their  minds  in  blood-red  colours 

In  the  article  on  GuiU  and  Destiny,  dated  August  4th. 
1914.  we  again  find  in  various  places  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  preventive  war  : 

,.«  w'j.nW  titt^i*"""^*^  **"*  **»®  ^""^  P^''^  o'  *tt*ck  against 
UB  would  take  place  after  one  or  two  yeare'  preparation.— and  the 
RuMiana  ae  well  as  the  French  are  eor^eno;  gh  that  they  h^e  not 
been  given  more  time  for  preparation.  ^ 

In  the  article  there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  trickery 
of  the  Tsar  who  deceived  Germany  with  regard  to  the 
preparations  for  an  attack,  and  who'behnved  fike  a  knave 
or  a  weakling.  That  this  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  Tsar  and  his  Government  is  a  Pan-German  in- 
vention, that  the  Tsar  as  well  as  Sazonof  thxoughout  the 
whole  cnsis  sought  honourably  and  openly  for  an  under- 
standing, further  that  they  in  no  way  concealed  the 
Kussian  mobilisation,  the  counter-stroke  against  the  military 
and  diplomatic  action  of  Austria  and  Germany— all  these 
are  facts  which  I  have  proved  beyond  dispute  in  my  first 
and  in  this  my  second  book. 

Herr  Rohrbach  of  course  enters  the  war,  or  rather  he 
induces  others  to  enter,  "  in  the  consciousness  that  it  is 
not  our  puilt,  but  a  decision  of  fate  forced  upon  us."  He 
prai'  "immeasurably  kind  destiny  "for  having  pro- 

vokt^  itruggle,  while    sparing   us  the  "stupendous 

weigh.  arriving    at    a    decision."    He    emphatically 

exclaims :  "^ 

Now  comes  the  greatest  test,  whether  we  are  capable  of  defendinir 
our  future  as  a  world -nation. 

There  we  again  have  the  cloven  hoof  of  imperialism,  which 
treacherously  peeps  out  from  under  the  field-grey  unifonn 
of  the  defender  of  the  Fatheriand  :  the  defence  of  our 
future  ''  as  a  worid-nation  "  is  embellished  and  cloaked 
—for  the  stupid  among  the  people  !— with  the  defence 
again-       present  attack  I 

****** 

^   7®?'*^  °^  interesti.ig  admissions   which   overthrow 
the  w     'e  body  of  Pan-German  doctrines  is  to  be  found 
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in  an  article  entitled  Our  Opponents,  dated  August  11th, 
1914.  In  the  first  place,  Rohrbach  makes  it  clear  that 
since  the  end  of  the  two  Balkan  crises  there  had  been  a 
distinct  diminution  of  the  tension  between  Germany  and 
England;  that 

the  treaties  with  England  aa  to  the  delimitation  of  our  spheres 
of  interest  in  the  East  tmd  in  Africa  were  ready  and  signed,  and 
that  the  only  question  was  as  to  their  publication.  In  Africa  English 
policy  had  oeen  surprisingly  conciliatorv  towards  us.  In  Turkey 
it  was  not  merely  in  the  question  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  that 
liberal  allowance  was  made  for  the  German  pomt  of  view,  but  also 
various  matters  connected  therewith,  the  exploitation  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  petroleum  fields  and  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  of 
which  England  had  previously  had  exclusive  possession,  were 
regulated  with  German  participation.  France,  which  had  made 
BO  much  stir  with  rejBiard  to  the  railway  concessions  in  Syria  and 
the  north  of  Asia  Mmor  which  she  had  demanded  in  conjunction 
with  Russia,  was  In  reality  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  both  places, 
for,  contrary  to  her  most  insistent  efforts,  she  had  to  acquiesce  in 
a  vacant  zone  between  her  Syrian  raUways  and  the  Baghdad  railway 
system,  and  the  Armenian  fines,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew 
the  facts,  were  to  a  very  large  extent  merely  window-dressing.  .  .  . 
It  was  therefore  neither  joyfully  nor  cordially,  although  it  was 
with  a  certain  sem  f  relief,  with  a  mixture  of  acquiescence  and 
of  internal  restrains  .<hat  English  policy  entered  on  the  settlement 
with  Germany. 

These  sentences  of  Rohrbach  make  hay  of  the  whole 
Pan-German  theory  of  England's  grudging  attitude,  of 
the  commercial  envy  and  the  encirclement  which  sought 
to  deprive  us  of  the  air  and  the  light  to  live  and  to  breathe. 
Immediately  before  the  war  a  mminution  in  the  tension 
between  England  and  Germany  had  replaced  the  previous 
tension.  Indeed,  in  the  agreements  relating  to  Syria 
and  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  we  received  more  favourable 
treatment  from  England  than  France  did.  In  view  of 
the  facts  thus  established  by  Rohrbach,  what  becomes  of 
English  malevolence,  English  commercial  envy,  English 
opposition  to  every  extension  of  German  interests  outside 
Europe  ?  Where  is  the  perfidious  policy  of  suppression 
and  of  restriction  which,  according  to  Schiemann,  had 
taken  concrete  form  as  far  back  as  1908  in  a  formal 
aggressive  conspiracy  between  England,  Russia  and  France, 
against  Germany  ?  How  is  Herr  Rohrbach  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement  on  these  matters  with  Herr  Schiemann  ? 
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In  another  passage  in  the  article  in  q^uestion  Rohrbach 
returns  to  the  already  mentioned  distinction  drawn  by 
him  regarding  the  tendencies  existing  in  Russia.  He 
again  emphasises  the  love  of  peace  animating  the  Tsar 
and  his  Government  and  their  oitter  antagonism  to  Pan- 
Slavism  and  its  pursuit  of  war. 

The  Tsar  personally  waa  afraid  of  the  war-i  irty  and  of  the  projects 
of  an  ambitious  Grand  Duke,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  in  the 
event  of  the  death  or  removal  of  the  hopelessly  invalid  child  who 
is  at  present  the  successor  to  the  throne.  The  prudent  statesm<>n 
in  the  Government  feared  the  fanaticism  of  Pan-Slavism,  and  the 
whole  of  the  governmental  class  feared  the  revolution. 

This  last  point  of  view,  that  of  the  fear  of  the  revolution, 
which  is  rightly  emphasised  by  Rohrbach,  receives  far 
too  little  consideration  in  discussions  relating  to  the 
alleged  war  intentions  of  Russia.  The  Russo-Japanese 
war  brought  revolution  in  its  train.  The  Russian  auto- 
crats, and  generally  speaking  the  whole  of  the  governing 
class  of  society,  fearea  nothing  so  much  as  a  new  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  in  consequence  of  a  new  war,  even  if 
it  should  prove  victorious.  Moreover — a  further  point 
which  receives  too  little  attention  from  German  writers — 
the  Russian  reaction  had  from  lime  immemorial,  from  the 
days  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  been  so  intimately  ci  .nected 
with  the  Prussian  reaction  by  the  bonds  of  sympattiy  and 
community  of  interests,  that  a  war  against  Germany  was 
the  last  thing  sought  by  the  Russian  reactionaries.  Even 
in  the  course  of  this  war,  when  the  Russian  danger  appeared 
to  be  particularly  menacing,  before  the  victorious  advance 
of  the  allied  armies  in  Poland  and  Galicia,  our  Prussian 
reactionaries  were  well-disposed  to  the  idea  of  a  separate 
peace  with  the  "  Germanophobe  Panslavism"  with  the 
object  of  being  able  to  throw  our  whole  military  strength 
against  the  much  more  dangerous  democracies  in  the 
West.  The  fact  that  the  separate  peace  between  the 
three  Imperial  Powers — a  prelude  to  a  new  "  Holy  Alli- 
ance " — (fid  not  come  into  being  was  certainly  due 
neither  to  the  Prussian  nor  to  the  Russian  reaction.  The 
latter  was,  as  we  know,  in  no  way  averse  from  the  wooing 
of  the  former.  It  was  only  the  liberal  and  revolutionary 
parties  in  Russia  which  wrecked  the  efforts  for  a  separate 
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peace  made  by  certain  Court  and  official  cliques,  inasmuch 
as  they  feared  the  Gennan  Trojans,  even  when  thev 
brought  them  the  gift  of  freedom. 

If  the  "  unforeseen  events  "  in  Russia  had  not  upset 

the  calculation  of  the  reactionaries  on  both  sides,  the 

future  would  have  itfain  proved  that  greater  agreement 

could  not  exist  than  between  Prussia  of  the  HohenzoUems 

and  Russia  of  the  Tsar,  that  the  policy  of  friendship  with 

Russia  pursued  by  the  old  Emperor  and  his   Chancellor 

con-esponded  not  only  to  Germany's  need  for  security. 

but  also  to  the  inner  harmony  between  the  systems  of 

government  on  both  sides.    It  is  a  highly  characteristic 

fact  that,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  the  question  of 

the  future  commercial  and  industrial  relations  to  Russia 

was  diseased  in  a  pamphlet  issued  from  a  semi-official 

central  office  m  Berlin.    The  document  in  question  was 

written  m  the  German  and  Russian  languages  and  dealt 

With  the  exchange  of  goods  between  Russia  and  Germany 

as  It  existed  before  the  war  and  as  it  promises  to  be  in 

luture.      It    emphasised    the    expediency    nnd     indeed 

the  necessity   of  co-operation  between   the  two  States 

which  are  in  so  large  measure  complementary  to  each 

other,  and  it  advocated  that  a  more  intunate  form  should 

be  given  to      the  friendly  intercourse  between  Russians 

and  Germans  which  is   mterrupted   exclusively  by  the 

For  this  reason,  then,  they  are  robbers  and  murderers  ! 
This  tiien  is  the  reason  for  the  slaughter  and  the  mutilation 
of  mUhons  of  men,  the  devastation  of  whole  provinces,— it  is 
m  order  that  the  interrupted  friendly  intercourse  may 
later  be  refashioned  in  a  more  intimate  form,  and  perhaps 
may  even  be  given  concrete  form  in  a  political  alliance, 
such  as  was  formed  between  Japan  and  Russia  after  1904 
and  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  after  191SS-18.  All 
the  phrases  and  denunciations  about  the  "  Pan-Slav  hatred 

,I^P??"X  '  "^^^^^  ^^^  provoked  this  war  would  have 
melted  like  butter  in  the  sun,  even  in  the  course  of  the  war 
if  the  Prussian  and  Russian  reactionaries  had  succeeded  in 
interchanging  once  more  a  brotheriy  handshake  in  a  separate 
peace  and  m  sinkinff  in  emotion  in  each  other's  arms, 
irue,  the  millions  of  dead  would  not  have  again  risen  • 
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the  many  millions  of  the  maimed  would  not  have  acquired 
new  limbs.  But  what  does  that  matter  ?  The  Prussians 
and  the  Russians  would  have  brought  the  matter  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  on  both  sides.  The  Prussians 
would  have  had  their  victory,  the  Russians  would  have 
been  spared  from  humiliation,  and  both  peoples  alike  would 
have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  for  many  years  to  co^ne  the 
agreeable  rule  of  their  dynasties,  once  more  unit<;d  in  peace 
and  friendship. 

All  these  carefully  conceived  plans  have  now  been  upset 
by  the  Russian  democracy,  wnich — in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  Germany — has  shown  itself  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  Empire  of  the  Tsar. 

The  revolution  of  1917  is  the  continuation  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  trial-revolution  which  broke  out  after  the 


apanese  war ; 
tamed  by  the 
outbreak  as  a 
Thus  this  new 


it  has  shown  that  the  apprehensions  enter- 
Russian  despots  of  a  new  revolutionary 
result  of  a  new  war  were  well  founded, 
circumstance,  the  downfall  of  the  Tsar's 
Government  even  during  the  war,  is  new  circtunstantial 
evidence  of  the  innocence  of  this  same  Govenunent  of  the 
war  ;  the  mere  anxiety  for  their  own  existence  was  bound 
to  restrain  the  Russian  despots,  and  did  in  fact  restrain 
them,  from  plunging  their  own  country  and  Europe  in  a 
bloody  war.  The  hopes  entertained  by  the  Prussian 
reactionaries  that  a  separate  peace  might  be  concluded  with 
the  Empire  of  the  Tsar  and  that  a  future  alliance  of  all  the 
reactionary  Powers  in  Europe  might  be  established  are  now 
at  any  rate  dissipated  and  dissolved.  The  Russian  Republic 
will  not  hold  the  stirrup  fov  Prussian  autocracy  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  entry,  as  victors  and  conquerors,  through 
the  Brandenburg  Gate  into  the  capitfU  of  "  Greater 
Germany." 

The  fact  that  the  war  of  1914  was  not  desired  by  Russia 
and  France,  but  was  provoked  by  Germany  as  a  preventive 
war,  is  clearly  expressed  by  Rohrbach  in  the  following 
sentences  from  the  article  mentioned  above  : 

In  this  situation  of  afiairs  the  collision  could  not  but  be  foreseen, 
and  had  events  followed  the  Franco -Russian  pl'sa,  this  would 
have  happened  in  1916,  or  at  the  earliest  in  1916.  For  Russia 
as  well  as  for  France,  but  especially  for  the  former  Power,  it  was 
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f  fSl**^**!*  n«»«^y  to  »>»v<i  to  decide  on  w»r  now.  .  .  .  Th- 
further  development  of  event,  on  the  Auetriw^ndRoad;,^  m1 

ifT^J?w*'  "  *•  •^  *»>•  '•«»  that  the  triokeryTofflowSJSr 
with  the  Bn^MTor  mt  ita  head,  oompeUed  Qenbanv  More  itnT: 

Jr^i'StS^^.*^'^  *•»  *'"~^^'  the^rr^wSJsii' ::: 

A;}!'i  »»  >™P<>s«We  to  confess  the  preventive  war  more 
distmcUy  than  is  done  m  this  article.  We  are  told  that 
the  Tsar  and  his  Ministers  wished  to  avoid  wu,  from  fSr 

JfliflS;?'''^''"?-  ^"•*«*''*'  Revolution;  it  was  nTunS 
1916  that  practical  effect  was  to  be  given  to  the  alleged 
Franco-Russian  plans,  that  they  were  compelled  to  strike 

li^«  f7  "°r  '"'"  t""  *'""*'«  *"«*  Russia  a  disagreeable 
necessity;    it  was    however,  Germany  that  cut  the  net 

^^°Zi  T?"**^  ****•  To  conceal  the  fact,  here  openly 
admitted,  tlmt  Germany  wanted  this  war  of  1914,  and  that 
Russia  and  France  did  not  want  it.  "  the  trickery  of  offlcia 
Russia  with  the  Emperor  at  its  head  "  is  of  course  n^oved 
into  position ;  but  m  saying  this  Rohrbach  forgets  that  in 
!^/  Vi*'  *^**'*®  **^  S*^  expressly  acquitted  official  Russia 
F^m.SrMiiT°"fJ'?^rP***''*:'°^8    *"d    well-meaning 

w^'tTL'Sti"  "•  '"""  '""^  '"""^^  °^ »»--« -  -y 

.*1^2%  ^''°'  ^^f^'-^i^g  *o  Rohrbach.  resolved  on  the 
struggle  for  arms  "  without  any  ilan,  and  without  any  en- 
thusiasm for  war."  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
uncontrollable  thirst  for  revenge,  growing  more  and  more 
dangerous  m  recent  years,  which,  according  to  the  historical 
;2^;S  n,f/"l>,r*^"  Pan-Germans,  if  represente?  i 
having  made  the  French  the  prime  instigators  of    the 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  England.  Rohrbach  also 
makes  myaluable  admissions  which  overthrow  all  the 
oratory  of  the  Pan-Germans.     In  entire  agreement  with 

ni  wh^K^F^'T' j1"  "^y  boo^.  he  deanes  the  conditions 
on  which  England  would  have  remained    neutral,    viz.. 
!i?i  !*?*'*'  ^""^  shipping  of  France  should  be  spared 
and  that  the  passage  through  Belgium  should  be  renoinced 
Differing  on  this  point  from  Bethmann,  Helffeiich.  and  the 
German  chauvinistic  Press,  Rohrbach  considers  that  these 
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conditions  were  not  pretexts,  but  constituted  a  seriously 
intended  demand  for  a  military  handicap  intended  to 
hamper  Germany  and  either  deter  her  from  war  or,  at  least, 
prevent  her  from  crushing  France  and  Belgiimi : 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  with  regard  to  the  fact  that 
Bngland  was  in  no  way  simply  ooooemed  with  the  question  of  being 
neutral  or  not  neutral,  but  with  the  much  more  f ar-reachbig  question 
of  being  confronted  in  future  by  a  poaaibly,  or  even  a  probably, 
new  Qermany  which  would  stnushtway  be  in  a  position  to  gain 
a  position  of  superiority  over  Engbnd. 

This  sentence  of  Rohrbach's  supplies  confirmation  of 
the  English  apprehension  that  the  crushing  of  Belgium 
and  France,  ouite  apart  from  territorial  annexations  in 
Europe,  would  procure  for  Germany  a  position  of  power 
on  the  Continent,  and  especially  on  the  North  Sea  coast 
as  far  as  the  Channel,  which  could  not  but  be  dangerous  to 
Enfflish  naval  supremacy.  All  this  is  entirely  to  the  point 
and  represents  the  true  motives  of  England's  attitude, 
which,  as  I  also  have  explained  in  my  book,  was  dictated 
not  merely  by  the  moral  mterest  involved  in  the  protection 
of  the  neutrality  which  she  had  guaranteed,  but  also  by 
the  material  interest  of  her  own  power.  The  only  point 
of  interest  in  Rohrbach's  dissertations — and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  emphasise  them  here — is  that  they  com- 
pletely dispose  of  the  Pan-German  thesis  of  English 
aggressive  mtentions  and  of  the  exploitation  of  the  viola- 
tion of  neutrality  as  a  pretext  for  war.  England  has  never 
thought  of  annihilating  Germany.  She  merely  wished 
that  she  should  not  herself  be  one  day  annihilated  by  a 
Germany  that  had  become  unduly  powerful  on  the 
Continent.  This  fact  Rohrbach  expressly  recognises  in 
the  above  sentences,  and  therefore  I  have  the  right  to  claim 
him,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  an  ally  against  the  Pan-Germans : 
he  is  the  most  distinct  type  of  the  preventive  imperialist, 
who  oidy  occasionallY,  in  order  to  conceal  his  true  character, 
conceals  his  face  behind  the  mask  of  defence. 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  essay  on  Our  Opponents 
Rohruach  cives  a  long  and  instructive  explanation  in 
support  of  tne  doctrine  :  "  Least  of  all  need  we  be  anxious 
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about  Russia.  Only  he  who  does  not  know  Russia  can 
fear  it."  Rohrbach  conscientiously  advances  all  the  con- 
siderations which,  in  his  view,  make  Russia  a  harmless 
opponent  despite,  or  precisely  because  of,  the  greatness  of 
the  Empire  of  the  Tsar  and  its  gigantic  population.  The 
lack  of  order,  defective  discipline,  a  corrupt  officialdom, 
the  enormous  distances  trom  one  end  of  the  Empire  to 
the  other,  the  imperfect  railway  connections,  are  all  care- 
fidly  enumerated  in  order  to  dissolve  into  nothingness 
the  fear  of  Russia  as  an  opponent : 

On  the  long  road  which  lesda  from  the  ealling  up  of  the  raaervkta 
•nd  the  militiafrom  their  villagea  on  the  Volga,  in  the  Ural  MounUim, 
in  the  industrial  area  of  Momow,  in  the  South  Ruasian  iteppea,  in 
the  woods  of  the  North  to  the  constitution  of  the  regiments  and 
the  army  corps  for  the  decisive  battle  far  in  the  West,  asthinoi  are 
in  Russia,  there  are  such  a  vast  number  of  physical,  teohnioal^and 
moral  obstacles  to  overcome — stupidity  and  resistance  of  those 
who  are  summoned,  unscrupulousness,  brutality,  corruption  of 
those  in  governing  and  leading  positions,  incompetence  in 
disposing  the  troops,  ine£Bciency  of  the  railway  system,  rebellious 
impulses  in  Pohmd,  etc.— that  the  effective  force  finally  brought 
uito  being  can  no  longer  be  one  calculated  to  inspire  fear. 

u  all  this  is  correct,— and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  so,— 
C' -uiany's  behaviour  on  July  Slst  and  August  1st,  1914, 
appears  all  the  more  plainly  to  prove  a  preconceived 
aggressive  intention,  and  not  a  defence  forced  on  the 
coimtry.  A  demobilisation  within  twelve  hours,  such  as 
the  German  Ultimatum  demanded,  was  an  impossibility 
in  view  of  the  internal  Russian  conditions  rightly  empha- 
sised by  Rohrbach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mobilisation 
which  was  ordered  on  July  81st  could  imply  no  urgent 
danger  for  Germany's  security,  in  view  of  "the  vast 
number  of  physical,  technical,  and  moral  obstacles  " ;  in 
any  case  it  coiUd  constitute  no  such  urgent  danger  that  the 
Emperor  William  should  have  been  compelled— instead  of 
being  content  to  "  assure  the  safety  of  his  eastern  frontier 
where  strong  Russian  forces  have  already  taken  up  their 
position " »— forthwith  to  surprise  Russia  and  the  world 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  1st  with  the  declaration  of 
war.     What  was  the  meaning  of  this  over-hasty  and  fatal 

•  Emperor  William's  telegram  to  King  George,  July  Slst. 
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action  in  beginnins  the  conflict  when — as  everyone  knew, 
and  certainly  none  better  than  the  German  General  Staff— 
the  Russian  mobilisation  required  weeks  and  months  for 
its  completion  ?  There  can  only  be  one  answer  :  because 
in  Berlin  war  was  unconditional^  desired. 


I  propose  to  give  in  the  following  pages  a  series  of 
quotations  from  Rohrbach's  pamphlet  Zum  Weltvolk 
hindureh  ;  I  believe,  however,  that  I  may  refrain  from  any 
lengthv  commentary  upon  them,  since  the  sentences  as 
printed  speak  sufficiently  clearly  for  themselves. 

From  the  essay  entitled  Three  Principlet  of  War 
(page  57): 

War  should  not  bo  waged,  until  it  reveals  itself  as  a  national 
necessity.  .  .  . 

War  for  Agadir.  Tarudant  and  the  SOa  would  have  united  France, 
England  and  Russia  in  arms  againsc  us,  just  as  has  happened  to-day. 
With  what  conscience  should  we  have  taken  the  decision  !  Where 
would  there  have  been  aiiy  idea  of  the  overwhelming  outburst  of 
the  feeling  of  national  unity  which  we  see  to-day  T  Where  would 
the  Social  Democrats  have  stood,  and  not  merely  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, but  a  large  section  of  the  Liberals,  perhaps  also  of  the  Centre, 
the  Poles,  etc.  f  .  .  . 

It  is  thus  already  made  clear  that  we  have  not  merely  the  strength 
but  also  sufficient  time  to  settle  matters  with  the  French.  Until 
the  Russians  are  readv  to  strike,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  get  so  far, 
will  be  a  matter  not  of  weeks,  but  presumably  of  months. 

In  the  essay  High  Midday  (pages  68  et  seq.) : 

The  war  which  we  are  now  waging  must  be  called  a  "  mature  " 
war.  The  friend  of  peace  in  the  pacifist  sense  will  suspect  that 
we  desired  that  the  crisis  should  mature  in  the  direction  of  war. 
To  this  it  is  possible  to  answer  both  "yes"  and  "no."  War, 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  ethics  and  religion,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  human  unperfcctions  and  shortcomings,  and  regarded 
from  this  asp>ect  it  can  never  be  desirable.  If,  however,  it  is  ad- 
mitted tliat  no  great  people  is  capable  of  maintaining  its  position 
if  it  resolves  on  principle  not  to  wage  any  war,  it  follows  that  cir- 
cumstances may  arise  in  which  every  patriot  of  insight  must  wish 
for  war,— of  course  not  for  war  in  itself,  but  war  as  a  means  of 
salvation  from  the  danger  of  national  downfall.  I  admit  openly 
that  in  the  days  when  the  decision  between  peacb  and  war  hung 
in  the  balance  I  trembled,  not  lest  the  balance  might  sink  in  favour 
of  war,  but  lest  it  sho-.i-J  sink  in  favour  of  peace.     As  far  as  it  is 
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I.  MM*,  if  ptMwvtd  for  tba  pnMot. 
r  th*  taoramt  from  th*  MorifioM  which 


hunuuUy  potaibl*  to  foi , 

would  only  hav«  mvwI  ua  for  U-  «-«»„.  .,«„  »„  .mmwo^  wnion 
we  w»  now  mIM  upon  to  main,  in  order  to  Imv*  ua  in  the  lurch 
*  .  r  y*^  ''*•'  *^  c*««unitMoeB  of  gre»tjBr  gravHy.  It  would 
nothove  been  •  good  peMe.  but  •  slothful  pcMW.  .  .  . 

ja  2!"*''*^**  ^  °»*S!»*  yerterday  have  •voided  at  the  coat  of 
MoriBoing  Auatrb  wu  atfll  intended  to  be  aprung  upon  ua  tomorrow 


by  Runia  and  France,  and  Baoli^d  woulTthe^lw^bm  to  nwra 
neutral  than  ahe  ia  to-day.  Thua  the  Emperor  and  the  OhanoeUor 
?"l?i2S!?  !S^*  P*~  '*  the  handa  of  BiJund.  France,  and  Ruaaia. 


.♦»lLr!.?nr  ^  *  P**"*:  '"**  °°*  °^"'Y  •  postponement  of  the 
attack  untU  our  opponento  were  completely  equiroed.  .  .  . 

^"M  Maential  determining  queation  for  an  underatandins  of  the 
year. from  1»1«  to  IBUiTJbSther  England  duri^SHSSod  lu^d 

vlM^'^t'^u'^A^I^''  ^**°.  ***  °»^  "  inaimiabant.  Sr  whether 
Engluh  polMv  had  tranaiently  accepted  the  idea  of  a  real  under- 
^S^^-""*^  Germany.  Tonday  &  ia  not  yet  poaaible  to  give 
o  definite  answer  to  this  queetion.  ...  '       *-  e 

As  we  know,  the  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by 
Schiemann  and  his  companions  to  the  effect  that 
England  never  entertained  the  idea  of  a  serious  under- 
standing with  Germany,  but  carried  on  negotiations  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  deceivina  the  German  Michel  and  to 
facilitate  the  preparations  for  the  aggressive  war  which 
had  already  been  decided  upon  at  Reval  in  1908. 

A  testimony  by  Rohrbach  to  France's  love  of  peace : 

In  the  end,  however,  the  relation  was  inverted :  in  France  an 
ever  greater  part  of  the  nation  lost  the  courage  and  the  desire  for 
the  pas^e  of  hfe  and  death  with  their  powerful  neighbour,  but 
the  rabid Russian  Pan-Slavism  dragged  the*Frenoh  to  tlSslaughter- 
house  by  the  ^Iden  cham  with  which  they  had  bound  and  delivered 
themselves.  Russia  forced  on  France  the  three  years'  period  of 
Sf!i  *"*/*«'*  ''"•  ^"^^  *^*  squeezed  out  of  France  the  new 
S^i^^KJi?  i'^'^'  ""  of^^' to  b™»«  to  perfection  the  conditions  of 
her  mobilisation  as  against  Qermany. 

VVhile  here  it  is  again  "rabid  Pan-Slavism"  that  is 
produced  as  the  great  criminal,  there  are,  as  we  know, 
others,  e.g.,  Chamberlain,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
French  politicians  of  revenge  were  the  real  inciters  to  war 
and  that  they  merely  dragged  peace-loving  Russia  behind 
them.  The  familiar  he  produced  by  Schiemann  is  also 
repeated  by  Rohrbach  when  he  states  that  the  three  years' 
period  of  service  had  already  been  forced  by  Russia  on  the 
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IVench  Government  in  the  summer  of  1918,  whereas  it  was. 
in  i»ct,— as  can  be  histoncally  and  chronologically  proved- 
merely  the  consequence  of  the  German  Army  Law.  The 
former  Belgian  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Baron  Beycns,  whom 
the  Berhn  Government,  in  other  matters  in  their  publi- 
cations  froin  the  Belgian  archives,  recognise  as  a  classical 
witness,  nails  this  he  of  Schiemann's  to  the  counter,  as 
mdeed  in  various  places  in  his  book  he  describes  this  same 
noble  inquirer  after  the  truth  as  a  semi-official  menial,  a 
maid  of  all  work,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  all  the  lying 
trash  which  it  was  proposed  to  throw  on  the  heads  of  their 
opponents, 

♦o'i^?*'"  f""^  'T"  "tfonger  testimony  by  Rohrbach 
to  France  8  love  of  peace  : 

K..f*'fi.i*i»^T°''  **  **■  •"•"nportant  not  to  have  to  Bght  now, 
H«^l  ^  J*'ir**"«7rfP*'*?  deceived  »d  intimidatwl  X  S 
tl^u  vStn  '^J"«*f^  their  Fiwoh  .lavee  behind  them  WTh 
l«n!l!L  Jrl  ^u^V?"  ***"  AmbasMdor  left  Berlin  he  «dd :  "If 

fl^JnJ  f^!'„»  ^.u"^!  '^t^.  **'®  ^f"®  measure  of  the  French 
feeling  for  war  at  the  outbreak  of  the  catastrophe. 

What  do  the  Pan-Germans  say  to  this  testimonial  to 
1- ranee  s  love  of  peace  from  the  leader  of  imperialistic  Ger- 
many—what IS  said  by  the  whole  German  Yellow  Press 
which  exploited  the  insigniacant  incidents  of  Lun^ville 
and  Nancy  for  the  purpose  of  the  basest  accusations  and 
incitement  against  the  French  people,  and  which  would 
have  preferred  to  provoke  war  then,  although  at  the  same 
time  It  would  have  laid  the  responsibility  at  the  door  of 
the  French  people  ? 

The  following  confessions  by  Rohrbach  of  the  preventive 
war  are  invaluable  :  ^ 

And  now  infatuation  seized  the  Serbian  murderers  and  led  them 
to  8tn]»  down  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  in  this  wa^ 
confront  Austria-Hungary  with  the  question  of  her  existence, 
before  Russm  had  prepared  her  accelerated  advance,  before  France 
had  repliwed  her  outworn  rifle  by  a  new,  before  ahe  had  created  a 
^^*u  f  ftillery,  modernised  lier  northern  fortreesea.  and  made 
gocKl  the  defects  m  the  clothing  of  her  troops.  ...  ^^ 

Now  let  us  imagine  what  it  would  have  meant  for  us  to  have 
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bought  perhaps  another  two  years  of  so-called  peace  at  the  price 
of  oompeJUng  Auatria  to  a  fatal  surrender.  Then  we  should  have 
had  m  1916  a  railway  system  in  Poland  and  West  Russia  so  widely 
developed  that  the  Russians  could  have  marched  upon  our  frontier 
f ronj  East  Prussia  to  Silesia,  and  could  have  fallen  upon  us  with 
all  theu-  strength,  before  we  had  disposed  of  the  French.  Then  we 
should  have  had  to  fight  against  a  newly-armed  and  well-equipped 
French  army  and  reconstructed  French  fortifications.  Then  finally 
we  would  have  had  ati  allies,  not  a  unified  Auatria,  but  a  disordered 
Austria  which  had  alreadv  suffered  moral  defeat.  Was  it  defensible, 
was  it  possible  in  such  circumstances  to  recoil  from  the  decision  for 
war  T  .  .  . 

Then  at  last,  since  it  was  already  high  midday  and  time  to  turn 
to  the  work  of  salvation  of  our  national  future,  then  the  blow  fell 
which  dehvered  us  from  the  danger  of  procrastination.  And  now 
we  are  at  the  work,  and  we  are  experiencing  that  the  architect  of 
the  world  encourages  and  rewards  it. 

Commentary  on  these  sentences  is  superfluous.  We 
decided  on  war  in  the  summer  of  1914  because  our  military 
situation  compared  with  that  of  Russia  and  France  would 
at  a  later  date  have  been  more  unfavourable.  It  rested  with 
us  to  avoid  war,  if  we  had  wished  to  avoid  it.  We  were 
not  attacked,  but  we  carried  out  an  attack  in  order  to 
anticipate  a  later  attack  from  the  other  side.  The  German 
Emperor,  the  German  kings  and  their  ministers,  may  now 
settle  matters  with  Pohrbach  and  ask  him  to  explain  how 
he  comes  to  represent  them  all  as  liars  in  proclaiming 
the  German  war  of  defence. 

War— The  Fatheb  of  All  Thinos. 

I  should  not  like  to  withhold  from  the  reader  a  con- 
soling episode  in  the  horrors  of  war.  In  an  article  entitled 
The  Father  of  Things  (September  1st,  1914)  Rohrbach 
— relying  on  Heraclitus — sings  an  enthusiastic  hymn  of 
praise  to  war  as  such.  Every  great  advancement  in  human 
character  is  m  some  way  to  be  traced  back  to  war  as  its 
origin : 

Witho;  ♦,  Salamis  there  would  have  been  no  age  of  Pericles,  no 
Socrates,  none  of  Plato's  inheritance.  What  should  we  have  known, 
what  should  we  have  possessed  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of 
antiquity  without  the  military  state  of  the  Romans  T 

Why  do  you  not  continue  the  parable,  Herr  Rohrbach  ? 
Without  the  Thirty  Years'  War  there  would  have  been  no 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach ;  without  the  Seven  Years'  War 
there  would  have  been  no  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Lessina ; 
without  the  War  of  Liberation  there  would  have  been  no 
Theodor  Komer ;  without  the  war  of  1870  no  Oscar  von 
Redwitz,  no  Lauff,  no  Anton  von  Werner ;  without  the 
war  of  1914,  there  would  have  been  no  Lissauer  ! 

Yet  war  is  nevertheless  a  fearful  thing ;  Herr  Rohrbach 
admits  so  much.  Only  in  this  he  finds  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  there  are  after  all  so  many  other  terrible 
things  to  be  found  in  the  world,  such  as  suicides,  small-pox 
epidemics,  etc.,  which  are  no  doubt  less  striking,  but  are  not 
for  this  reason  less  appalling. 

We  men  are  ao  constituted  that  masaive  efleots  shake  us  more 
than  anythmg  else.  In  observing  the  drops  which  f  aU  individuaUy 
we  do  not,  however,  think  of  the  stream  which  arises  out  of  them. 
And  how  uselessly  destniotive  are  these  individual  occurrences— 
01  bow  much  greater  things  is  war  the  father  I 

As  if  war  were  to  take  the  place  of  suicide  I     Is  it  not  the 
case  that  suicides  are  extraordinarily  increased  in  number 
iust  because  of  the  horrors  and  the  sufferings  of  war,  the 
loss  of  dear  ones  and  of  the  breadwinners  of  the  family, 
because  of  grfef,  hunger,  and  misery  ?    Rohrbach  reports 
that  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  was  introduced  into  Germany 
in  1870-71  by  French  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  it  carried 
off  almost  twice  as  many  victims  as  the  war  itself  (80,000). 
What  then,  asks  this  man  of  feeling,  is  the  use  of  becoming 
so  much  excited  over  the  sacrifices  of  war,  when  diseases 
sweep  away  even  more  men  ?     I  would  recommend  that 
this   demonstration   also  should    be   further   elaborated. 
Why  be  horrified  at  an  earthquake  which  has  cost  the  life 
of  ten  thousand  men  ?     Have  we  not  in  the  same  year  had 
cholera  which  caused  the  death  of  double  the  number  ? 
Why  bemoan  the  two  thousand  human  lives  sunk  with  the 
Luaitania  f    In  every  corner  and  nook  of  Europe  is  there 
not  a  daily  butchery  going  on,  which  deprives  double  or 
treble  the  number  of  men  of  their  lives  or  their  healthv 
limbs  ? 

With  regard  to  the  horrors  of  war  Rohrbach  finds 
consolation  in  the  progress  of  operative  surgery,  which 
is  confronted  with  the  most  difficult  tasks  as  a  result  of 
the  thousandfold  variety  of  wounds.    The  introduction  of 
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the  epidemic  of  small-pox  occasioned  compulsory  inocula- 
tion, and  in  this  way  m  the  sequel  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  have  been  saved.  It  will  be  observed  what  a 
wealth  of  blessings  flows  from  war  I  War,  as  the  father 
of  all  things,  was  also  the  father  of  the  epidemic  of  small- 
pox in  Germany ;  this  epidemic  in  its  turn  was  the  mother 
of  vaccmation ;  so  that  a  direct  relationship,  that  of  grand- 
father and  ^andson,  exists  between  the  war  of  1870 
and  vaccination  in  Germany.  Typhus,  phthisis,  cholera, 
diphtheria,  syphilis,  are  still  regarded  by  supo^dal  people 
as  the  worst  afflictions  of  the  human  race.  How  far 
from  the  truth  I  They  are  a  blessmg  jo  humanity.  Had 
they  not  existed,  bacteriology  would  not  have  made  the 
enormous  prGM|ress  which  we  have  to  note  in  the  last 
generation.  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  I  Long  live  war  I  Long  live 
the  diseases  of  the  people  !  Long  live  death  I  .  .  . 

If  only  Rohrbach's  theory  of  beatitude  were  at  least 
applied  to  the  disease  of  war  and  its  prophylactic, 
which  is  pacifism !  Then  we  pacifists  might  rest  satisfied. 
Amongst  us  also  there  are  certainly  many  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  world-evil  can  only  perish  by  its  own 
horrors.  The  more  terrible  the  effects  of  this  epidemic, 
the  sooner  will  mankind  acquiesce  in  the  introduction 
of  inoculation,  in  the  creation  of  protective  institutions, 
which  will  at  any  rate  protect  future  generations  against 
sraiilar  outbr^  .ks  of  the  disease.  But  of  course,  when 
applied  to  war,  the  theory  of  these  imperialistic  physicians 
breaks  down.  War  is  only  apparently  an  evil— in  the 
eyra  of  the  "  vapourers  about  humanity,"  the  materialists 
of  busmess.  How  small  was  the  number  of  German  dead 
\  *oe  Franco-German  War,  scarcely  50,000  1  What  do 
the  million  and  a  half  dead  whom  we  have  already  bundled 
into  their  graves  on  the  battlefield  of  Belgium,  France, 
and  Russia  come  to,  when  weighed  against  the  inestimable 
national  and  moral  advancement  which  has  been  conferred 
on  the  German  people  as  a  result  of  the  daUy  massacring 
and  burning  for  upwards  of  thirty  months.  This  advance- 
ment IS  an  enduring  gain  for  the  soul  of  the  people  (the 
increase  in  criminality  after  all  wars  is  of  course  only  a 
chance  coincidence).  The  dead,  however,  are  only  too 
easily  replaced,  and  the  newly-founded  "  League  for  the 
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Promotion  of  the  Increase  of  Poonlatinn  "  o».«« u 

founders  are  included  a  numbST^VaZ^Sflam^lS 

Une  nuit  d  6t6  k  Pans  et  tout  9a  est  bien  r^par6  "  wu 
eJe^c^fthToonfln^^^  ^  ^''^^  8^»«™'  wten  onT" 

fidd"S?e2L*^th  c^l!"?  T  "'^"^'  '^^^  '""^  "«**«- 

«rf«e.^wdl  nowagainbe  dragged  beneathand  diss^  MR^i^baS.! 

War  is  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  the  good  in  itself.  Awav 
with  the  mountebanks  who  would  reoresent  it  to  us  as 
a  disease,  and  recommend  prophylacc  remedies  against 


The  Feab  of  Peace. 

««i!l  ^os  ^^^^^  P*"  f  ff""  "-^  ^'^"'^^  (September  8th.  1914. 
page  72)  we  read  as  follows  :  •         *. 

wT^J°J}i^i7^  ^"^  "  ^®**=?'  P^"^'  ^•>en  there  is  no  peace  "  ! 
We  also  could  have  had  peace  instead  of  this  war,  if  we  hadLid 
Mii^'"*"*I";u"  Subnu^o  the  Russian  threat !  At  thTiS  t^e 
Beteade.   and   then  accept  the  European  Conf erence?  .  7 /'    We 
could  also  have  peace  to-morrow  !  We  need  only  say  to  the  EnRliTh 
theRusBiana,  and  the  French:  "Everything  iriU  be  forriv^^and 
l°I^t^«  VP*y  *?  ?^  ",°"*"  I  ''°'»*^'J«  "«  '^  or  that  scrap  o^^Sto^. 
Sia£^n!?°„SM*'''  ''*"'*^';  \"*"P  "^  Afrioa-and  that  amy^f 
S^m«»     x'^'fu'T''*  °*.*^^  "^'P^  everywhere  will  returi^  to 
Fnr  Jli?^"       -^  that  case  for  what  should  we  have  struggled  T 
vZ  Ifef  P^n^fe  would  the  great  firo  have  burned  in  our  hUrte  T 
th*f  1^    would  It  have  been  given  to  us  to  experience  somethtag 
tnat  n»       recur  in  a  thousand  years  in  the  existence  of  a  peopl^ 
,«  .""i^  o     '°^y  perhaps  never  occur  in  the  same  meaaure  aaain 
f7r  nS„^  w  ""^^  "*  °"J  ^^^"^  *  *■*"■  "othing.  and  again  Tsay 
Lvi,??  T*^*    ^°'  *  ™®'^  °'  pottage  that  would  cost  us  our  birth- 
^-«L  «  J  *P  mcreaecd  and  improved  edition  of  the  forty  years 
of  so-caUcd  "peace"  I    If  we  did  not  perish  under  the  weight  of 
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amw  of  these  yean,  it  was  merely  beeauae  we  .were  givan  greater 
atrength  than  we  ouraelvea  knew.  Which  of  our  opponenta  then 
ia  now  ripe  for  the  peace  which  we  miiat  have,  if ,  aa  a  real  world- 
people,  we  are  to  diaaeminate  the  thoughta  of  our  people  throughout 
the  world  f 

We  could  htove  had  peace  if  we  had  accepted  the 
European  Conference !  We  are  grateful  for  the  aomission. 
In  fact,  we  should  have  had  peace  if  we  had  submitted 
to  the  European  Conference  or  to  the  Hague  Tribunal 
the  petty  points  of  difference  which  still  existed  between 
Austria  and  Serbia.  There  was  no  question  of  a  submission 
to  "  Russian  threats,"  since  Russia  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  had  shown  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  compliance. 

We  could  also  have  peace  to-morrow.  For  this  second 
admission  also  we  are  grateful  t  But,  according  to  Rohr- 
bach's  view,  we  may  not  have  it  because  we  dare  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  mess  of  pottage — as  a  reward  for  our 
attack  I — because  as  a  world-nation  we  are  called  upon 
to  disseminate  the  thoughts  of  our  people  throughout 
the  world.  Does  Herr  Rohrbach  believe  that  with  these 
ideas  of  world-power  he  will  be  able  to  conclude  another 
and  a  better  peace  than  the  previous  so-called  armed 
peace  ?  Only  if  in  place  of  "  world-power  "  he  substitutes 
"  world-organisation "  is  it  possible  to  hope  for  any 
improvement  in  the  future.  Vor  him  there  is  only  one 
way  of  salvation,  and  that  lies  in  victory  over  England. 
England  must  be  compelled  to  give  up  her  oooty 
from  past  centuries.  If  this  does  not  take  place,  "  the 
Briton  will  continue  to  maintain  the  first  place  before 
the  Grerman."  These  are  the  war-aims  of  the  man  with 
whom  former  Liberals  and  even  the  SociaJ  Democrats 
of  Germany  have  combined  in  common  action  on  com- 
mittees and  in  the  publication  of  compilations,  etc.  These 
are  the  war-aims  of  one  '.  ho  is  still  a  moderate  Imperialist, 
who  in  part  repudiates  the  more  extensive  efforts  of  the 
Industrial  League  in  the  direction  of  annexations  and 
confiscations.  These  are  the  peace  conditions  of  a  "  shame- 
faced "  Pan-German ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  the 
unashamed  demand  before  they  are  prepared  once  more 
to  sheathe  the  sword.  The  most  comic  feature  in  this 
tragedy  is,  however,  found  in  the  fact  that  the  article 
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in  which  Rohjcbach  advances  as  the  aim  of  the  war  a 
vjcto^  oyer  England  and  the  surrender  of  the  "  b^tj 

^M^JrSaf^?r^^cS^^^^^  ''^"^^"^  *°  '-^-^y' 


Germany's  Wobld-Domination. 

mil,K«T'»^"^  ^^"^  """V^""  references  which  Rohrbach 
makes  to  the  "  true  war  of  defence  "  which  we  are  wamnir 

^Inlr^^  ''"r  ^^"^  ^^'^  *'*"»«**"*  oscillation  be?S 
defence,  preventionism,  and  imperialism  is  part  of  the 

n.^'';';;*!;t'*'  "^  **^r  S^'^'^"'  ^-^o  accorSng  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment  exchange  the  homely  field-arev  of 
the  defender  of  the  German  fatherland  for  the  gSous 

KV".!^"  u  ?'  "°™'^"  '"^'^  °f  *»»«  world.  *lS  us 
hear  the  bombastic,  sonorous  vision  of  the  future  as  it 
appears  to  the  German  World-ruler  : 

There  lie  before  us  three  worlds,  in  the  case  at  whi«k  if  k„-     _* 

i~  ft-  X^*?™  t<U«ftwip*<f  in  the  future  culture  of  h,^mity?thete 
are  the  Onent,  El^tem  Asia,  and  Africa.  H  we  conquerinthe  f\dn^ 
of  our  strength  and  not  merely  because  we  are  lew  exhausted  tti!^ 
our  enenues.  it  is  we  who  wiU^be  in  a  position  t^our  thf  contente 
of  our  national  thought  into  those  extant  reVrioL    which  ar^ 

^T^7JTu°  ^^  °t  a  German  statesman  must  to-day  reach 
U.mI  ^  *'"^-  .^."^"^  '°"«*  ^  °*paWe  of  linking  cSna^nd 
^dm    the  mput^  of  the  Euphrates.  t6e  Capo  of  ^od  ttS  and 

of  hSSf;  .Tf  ^K**  !°""®  ?'^^®  ^™"^  War ;  he  must  S  capable 
of  hearing  the  vibrations  of  German  thought  resoundinc  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  he  must  at  the  same  time  b«  aM  recZSe 
the  sharp  outhne  of  the  next  anrJ  the  most  immedLte  tL^  Sh 

(From  the  essay  Where  mutt  the  War  Lead  Va  f  page  89.)        ^^^"^y- 

in^ifiS'^^t'^-^J  ^.hat  energy,  what  a  world-comprehend- 
ing width  of  vision  I  And  yet,  this  man  of  force  would 
never  have  drawn  the  sword  from  its  sheath  to  realise 
his  plans  of  world-power— God  forbid  l—if  he  had  not 
sS"d    *'n^  ^"*'^''^**  ^y  ^*'  neighbours!    What  noble 
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THE  STRDOOLB  FOS  THE  "KJLCE  IM  THE  SUM." 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  quotations  from  the 
preventive-imperialistic  literature  of  Germany,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  return  once  more  to  the  cardinaJ  point  in 
the  train  of  thought  of  this  category  of  German  spokesmen. 
I  have  already  dealt  in  detail  with  this  point  in  Taeeuse 
(page  86),  but  I  should  like  here  to  devote  to  the  subject 
a  few  supplementary  observations  arising  out  of  certain 
critical  remarks  of  my  opponents. 

The  point  at  issue  is  the  celebrated  "  Place  in  the  sun  " 
which  the  Entente  Powers,  imder  the  leadership  of  England, 
are  alleged  to  have  denied  to  the  German  people  (an  asser- 
tion which,  as  I  have  observed  above,  is  disowned  in 
passing  by  Rohrbach,  the  leader  of  the  preventive  impe- 
rialists), and  which  now,  in  defaidt  of  a  voluntary  cession, 
must  be  gained  with  arms  in  hand.  The  German  Crown 
Prince  has  expressed  this  train  of  thought  with  a  defboite- 
ness  for  which  we  must  be  grateful.  It  is  true  that  this 
talented  prince  who  is  also  experienced  in  all  other  arts 
and  sciences — a  universal  genius  like  all  the  HohenzoUems 
— has,  as  befits  his  high  position,  refrained  from  adhering 
exclusively  to  any  one  definite  group  of  war  bards.  He 
is  equally  at  home  in  all  the  registers  of  the  lyric  of  war ; 
he  plays  with  as  much  virtuosity  on  the  diiJcet  flute  of 
the  war  of  jiure  defence  as  on  the  deafening  trumpet  of 
the  war  of  imperialistic  expansion.  He  loves  and  cele- 
brates war  for  war's  sake — sitting  comfortably  in  the 
security  of  headquarters,  with  his  quill  drawn  valorously 
from  its  sheath — and  another  time,  when  it  suits  his  purpose, 
he  hurls  the  most  annihilating  anathemas  against  the 
enemies  who  have  "forced"  on  us  this  blessing  which 
leads  to  such  an  expenditure  of  blood.  This  dashing 
cavalryman  is  at  his  ease  in  all  saddles  ;  to-day  he  defends, 
to-morrow  he  attacks;  to-day  he  loves  war,  to-morrow 
he  abhors  it ;  but  he  never  loses  sight  of  one  object,  that, 
namely,  of  representing  himself  and  his  followers,  the 
instigators  and  the  abettors  of  the  great  crime,  as  innocent 
victims  of  the  wiles  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  one  day,  when  by  way  of  change  it  appeared 
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expedient  to  him  to  sound  the  note  of  preventive-imperial- 
ism, he  coined  that  sentence  which  I  have  already  quoted 
in  my  book : 

"  Only  thus,  relying  on  our  good  sword,  can  we 
gain  the  place  in  the  sun  which  is  our  due,  but 
which  is  not  voluntarily  accorded  to  us. — Crown 
Prince  Wiujam." 


The  Three  PRELnoNARY  Questions. 

This  sentence  of  the  Crown  Prince  reproduces  with 
unsurpassable  distinctness  the  quintessence  of  the  doctrine 
of  preventive  imperialism.  In  order  to  test  its  justifica- 
tion, it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  examine  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

1.  From  the  standpoint  of  modem  international  morality 
is  it  permissible  to  attain  the  "  place  in  the  sun,"  that  is 
to  say,  the  extension  of  the  economic  power  of  a  country, 
by  the  sword,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  sanguinary  struggle, 
instead  of  by  peaceful  labour  ? 
3.  If  it  ^s  morally  permissible,  is  it  physically  possible  f 
8.  If  it  '  j  possible,  is  it  economically  worth  while  f 
The  answer  to  these  three  questions  demands  little 
time  and  consideration.  To  answer  the  first  question 
in  the  affirmative  is  to  adopt  the  standpoint  of  the  murder- 
ing thief,  but  of  the  murdering  thief  under  aggravating 
circumstances.  The  poor  devil  who  cuts  the  throat  of 
the  greedy  extortioner  d  la  Raskolnikof,  to  rob  her  of  her 
paltry  few  hundred  marks  of  savings  concealed  in  her 
pillow,  has  in  most  cases  the  excuse  that  he  is  in  fact 
a  poor  devil,  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  starvation,  perhaps 
vnth  his  wife  and  children.  He  commits  a  single  murder, 
and  he  has  his  head  chopped  off  for  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  suggested  tliat  the  millionfold  robbery  and  murder 
is  mor^ly  permissible  and  should  remain  unexpiated, 
more  or  less  on  the  principle  that  "  The  little  thieves  are 
hanged,  but  the  big  are  allowed  to  run " — permissible 
and  unexpiated,  although  it  is  a  million  times  more  criminal 
than  the  individual  action.  It  is  more  criminal,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  gigantic  number  of  those  sacrificed, 
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Hke  rJS?''jL^-,'^*"'*  ^''*  wholesale   murderer  is  not 
like  the  individual   murderer,    poor  and   DowerL^     K«f 

"«^>  Jro™  and  yellow  rMK^S'lh'  r  land  fo?ciM?3 
without  lual  reason,  in  order  to  blew  them^tl  th. 

oDserving        The  matter  is  very  simple    mv  fri^nH     t^ 

begin  with,  you  have  the  land  and  we  h^/e  the  Bihll° 

now  we  have  the  land,  and  you  have  tTe  fiSe.*       ^''''*  ' 

ifte  great  difference  between  the  exoroDriation  of  t».» 

t^lft'hf?  *'''  ^^^^^'^  ''  "°  '^°"*'*  *°  b?foffin  the  fact 
that  the  former  m  most  cases  is  effected  witho..*  o«  « 

cessive  expenditure  of  blood    wherear  fK„  !„?♦     ^  ^*' 

g"s«s  Zid'-in^?  £-1 

difference  in   the  consequences   which   ensue    from    thl 

whX^""*^  **"*'*'°'^  *?  ^^  investigated  in  this  connection 
-whether,  assuming  it  is  morally  permissible,  it  "s  phys " 
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cally  possible  in  the  groupins  of  European  States  to-day 
to  acquire  "the  place  in  the  sun"  by  reliance  on  the 
sword — and  the  answer  to  be  given  to  it  depend  on  the 
military  strength  of  the  opposins  parties  or  groups,  and 
thus  eludes  further  discussion  here.  In  any  case,  the 
course  of  this  war  appears  to  prove  that  the  question  of 
physical  possibility  must  be  answered  as  negatively  as 
that  of  moral  permissibility. 

The  third  question,  that  of  the  economic  advantage 
which  may  result  even  from  a  victorious  war  of  conquest, 
has  already  been  so  clearly  put  by  Norman  Angell  in  his 
book  The  Great  Illution,  and  so  exhaustively  answered, 
that  I  may  refrain  firom  again  submitting  the  matter  to 
a  detailed  discussion.  Put  shortly  and  concisely  the 
question  is  as  follows :  Under  the  present  world-wide 
conditions  of  intercoiurse,  is  even  a  victorious  war  of 
conquest  worth  the  sacrifice  in  wealth  and  life  which  it  im- 
poses on  the  conquerors  and  his  opix>nents — his  opponents 
to  whom  he  always  stands  to-day  m  the  relation  or  a  buyer 
and  seller,  whose  loss  therefore  involves  a  loss  to 
himself  also  T  The  answer,  expressed  with  equal  brevity 
and  conciseness,  is  as  follows :  Every  war  between  great 
States  to-day  means  merely  ruin  and  bankruptcy  for 
aU  concerned,  including  the  victor.  It  is  for  all  the  most 
unfavourable,  the  most  miserable  business. 

What  Norman  Angell  proved  theoretically  has  been 
visibly  demonstrated  to  all  who  are  gifted  with  perspicuity 
by  the  practical  results  of  two  and  a  half  years'  world-war. 
Whoever  may  emerge  as  conqueror  from  the  titanic 
struggle,  the  Titans  will  all  be  more  or  less  crushed  by  their 
own  blocks  of  rock,  and  economically  ruined  for  generations 
to  come. 

In  his  most  recent  book,  Problems  of  Peace  Economics 
(Berlin :  S.  Fischer,  1917),  Walther  Rathenau  estimates 
the  German  national  wealth  before  the  war  at  17,500 
million  pounds,  of  which  a  fifth,  that  is  to  say,  8,500 
million  pounds  in  capital  value,  had  b'^en  destroyed  by  the 
war,  which  till  then  nad  lasted  upwards  of  two  years.  This 
destruction  of  capital  value,  which  as  a  rule  is  not  included 
in  the  losses  of  war,  is  in  addition  to  all  the  other  losses, 
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The  Main  Question:  Did  we  Stand 
OE  THE  Shadow? 


THE  Sdn 


Let  us  assume  that  the  armed  struff^Ip   ,  r  tK-  .,1 
for  inY«tigrtffu,?,Sr„  S?"™""'''  '.'•"«  '«"  ■^=n^» 
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vcntive  imDerialiats  i«  after  all  that  the  place  in  the  sun 

^^  .  P*  J"*"?  H*  **y  *»°'*»'«  Poweni,  that  we  could  not 
obUm  It  by  kindness,  and  that  therefore  we  were  obliffed 
to  seize  the  sword.  " 

To  out  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  this  reason  for 
the  necessity  of  war,  I  have  proved  in  my  book  that  we 
poMessed  not  only  a  place,  but  a  very  distinguished  place 
in  the  sun,  and,  mdeed,  that  we  were  on  the  point  of  placina 
comoeting  countries  more  and  more  in  the  shadow.  In 
wMi-  tyenty-flve  years,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
wuiiam  II,  our  economic  devdopment  has  experienced 
an  enormous  period  of  prosperity,  unprecedented  in  history  : 
iTf  *Sr?  ^n»*»n*  »*«te  of  progress.  What  more  can  we 
ft  7  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  war  for  the  place  in 
the  sun  ?— I  already  asked  in  J'aeeute.  We  were  already 
standmg  m  the  bnchtest  sunlight,  and  no  one  struggles  for 
tne  ttungs  he  already  possesses. 

An  answ^  to  this  ticklish  question  has  never  at  any  time 
been  vouchsafed  by  imperialistic  writers.  They  shyly 
avoided,  and  still  avoid,  the  inconvenient  questioner, 
because  the  answer  would  have  uncovered  cards  which 
they  wished  to  keep  concealed  in  their  hands,  because 
they  would  have  been  constrained  expressly  to  acknowledffe 
aims  which  are  not  willingly  admitted  in  the  open  markrt- 
place— auns  which  they  only  allow  to  escape  from  their 
hps  and  their  pen  when  they  believe  that  they  are  in 
private.  That  such  lapttu  linguae  imperiaUsticae  do  not 
remain  concealed,  that  they  also  reach  unwelcome  ears, 
IS  proved  by  the  preceding  extracts  from  Pan-German  and 
impenalistic  writings. 

The  confessed  aim  of  German  Imperialism,  the  sign-post 
which  It  displays  towards  the  street,  is  the  place  in  the  sun 
which  we  already  posser^— it  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
e^ual  privileges  which  j  one  disputes.  The  unconfessed 
aim,  however,  the  goods  which  are  shown  inside  the  ware- 
house  only  to  specially  trustworthy  customers,  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  Germany ;  it  is  a  position  of  hegemony,  of 
world-power,  the  repression  of  others  in  the  shadow.  This 
exclusive  place  in  the  sun,  it  is  true,  we  do  not  possess, 
and  It  will  not  be  voluntarily  conceded  to  us  by  the  others. 
It  18  round  this  that  the  struggle  turns ;  it  is  for  this  that 
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maken  rf  ..ir  n  Germany  reveal  with  ii«««!  ♦,. Tu  - 

of  tl .    «vai   ,«  H«v»l«^^u     !f^  with  regard  to  the  oncin 

war"  .  ,    V,.      K!  i£f**  ^J;.*^*™  '^t**  w««rd  to  their 
war  «    .^  IS,      The  imperialistic  rearon  for  war  is  a  web 

follow   heir  1«  n^f. :  on  such  a  fatal  oath  if  thJxr^^iA 
ceive  t'l ,-  gubtle  ,  it;;^lery.  '^    *         ^  ^^^^^  P*'" 

•t  which  I  had  alreaTa^v'.;^  ^^tZToXf^^^^i 

Si^e  they  weli'i^S^^rjL^Jr^^^^^ 
proof  of  Germany's  economic  development  in  f hi  li 
quarter  of  a  century,  for  which  I  dteTS  SitnLcS  thnf 
holdmg  their  own  views,  they  sought  convSsiJ^el  v^or  «^  '! 
reasons  which  should  nevertheS  demonstra'e^^^^^^ 
economic  strangulation  and  consequentirhe?ri„tr*o1Py.'' 
through  the  Gordian  knot.  ^'l^^nwy  her  right  to  hack 

It  IS  said  that  we  need  colonies  on  which  the  P*n*.«.  «♦ 
our  population  may  settle.     I  have  rW«^1  I  ?* 

mjr  book  that  it  is  impossible  to  spelFof  In  iiJ/T**  '" 
lation  in  Germany.  thTt  oL  eSatlo^hi  7.ii"*  P*  P"' 
minimum;  that,  on  the  other  H  the  immiiSl^  *u  * 
constantly  increased  and  in!i«!i  ♦  L-  ""™'««»t>on  has 
Russian  folisrfei^nS'laW^i/?^?^^^^^^^  '^t 

excess  of  immigrants  over  emi™t«     T»;,,c  ?u      *  »^^** 
no  need  for  colonies  foiT setJEJf       '    ^^"'  *'^*^'''  "»»  »>^ 
It  »  further  said  that  we  need  naval  stations,  we  need 
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the  freedom  of  the  seM.     Yes.  no  doubt— if  we  mean  to 

II!JL^J?.T  •  ""  '""'*•*'  '"  *'*«'  """iber  would  merdv 
necessitate  an  unnecessary  new  expenditure  in  men  shinL 
«id  money      All  the  seas  stood  operto  our  'hlppr* 

.?"noT7rnumbTf  "T  ""'P**'"*  ^''"^  ^^  »"  "^h"  r  couK; 
.«^«\i  .  number,  at  any  rate  in  efficiency,  niairnitude 
up^to-dateness  and  comfort.  Our  export,  and  our  sliippina 
trade  were  constantly  increasing.  Vor  what  purn^e  35 
Z!:^T  "*^.n*val  sUtions.  i*f  we  are  preU^^  live 
with  other  nations  in  peaceful  commercial  ^mpetit  on 

wars'?  """        "°*  *"*'^""  '^'  *''""«'>*  °f  new  ^'s*r; 

According  to  Ll^yd^,  Begitter  for  1918.  the  leading  sea- 
faring nations  possewc^  in  round  figures  47.000.000  tons 

o?  ov'er  1*^  'X?«'  "^^'^  r'*''"^"'  «^*»  (oruJ'rJTamer 
100  n?t  ^Sr^  registered  tons  and  sailing  vessels  of  over 
bdoi^d  ?         *"^  deluded).     Of  this  total  tonnage  there 

to  Germany. 

to  E     uSd*  "'eamefs  with  4,748,046  gross  tons  ; 

lO'^^S  steamers  with  19,849,107  gross  tons: 
to  America,  ' 

1,871  steamers  with  4.802,294  gross  tons. 
The  country  which  followed  next  ir.  the  scale  ol'  merchant 

gross   tons.     Then   only   we   come   to   France    wit?     987 
steamers  and  1,798,810  gross  tons,  etc 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  statistics  relatinif  t  she 
hJ5n^,ri  ""'"^  Germany  occupies  th-  ,econ i  pla< .. 
before  America,  immediately  after  Englana.  The  numb, 
of  her  steamers  is  more  than  double  a!  great,  her  tonna  e 
IS  about  two  and  half  times  as  great  a^he  French  mer- 
cantile navy,  and  this  is  the  cLe  dt  .ugh  the  French 
colonial  possessions  are  many  tim.  s  more  valuable  and 
extensive  than  those  of  Germany 

The  above  figures  form  a  v    uable  supplement  to  the 
comparative  compilations  which  I  gave  [^ r accuse  (page 
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40)  regardiM  the  development  of  trade,  of  industry,  and 
of  the  well-being  of  the  great  European  Stat«.  ^Te  se« 
^tL°J^Z  ™°'!  *»»»*  *^«  German  people  lacked  neither 

the  place  m  the  sun"  nor  the  "  freeSom  of  the  seas." 
MoreovM  we  see  it  confirmed  anew,  that  the  economic 
prosperity  of  a  country,  its  exports  and  its  shipping  we 
m  no  way  dependent  on  the  greatness  of  its  territorial 
or  colomal  possession.  This  is  Ulustrated  not  merely  by 
?Hr^''^''if°*lV°"  "*.*^*  "^""^  shipping  statistics,  but 

♦H.  TlL^y  *'.'^  portion  of  Norway,  1  small  coiintry 
with  2,400  poo  mhaWtants  (approximately  the  sS?  m 
the  population  of  Berlin)  and  a  superficial  area  of  124  180 
square  miles.  Despite  this  small  popuktion  and  relatively 
small  area,  Norway  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  mercantUe  marine,  immediately 
behind  America  and  before  France.  icoiateiy 

«,f  Uf '  !!•  ***!!*  ^*"^*  "*  8°*"«  *°  P'«8«  the  newspapers 
are  reporting  the  sixty  years'  JubUee  of  the  North-German 
Lloyd     On  June  19th,  1858,  "  Uoyd  "  opened  its  oversea 

3«f '°"'  tf,^  *^"  **^^'  ^'"^  «»§^a  single  S 
passenpr.  Fijy.six  years  later,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war,  the  Lloyd  fleet  comprised,  includinir  ships 
'^J^  of  construction,  102  sea  steamers.  40  c<Sstwi?e 
steamers.  68  nver  steamers  and  launches.  1  traininc  shin 
Tf  Ifl  ^.f  *  lighters  and  coal  barges,  with  a  total  ca^ad?; 
Sl«5!'  iT"^  registered  tons,  apart  from  17  special 
vessels,  such  as  gram  elevators,  etc.     In  the  period  from 

Jtp^  *°  ^"'y*  ^^^t'  ^^"^  North-German  Llo/d  conveyed 
876,798  persons  ;  m  the  whole  of  the  previous  year  662  885 
persons.     The  number  of  officials  and  workmen  of 'the 

S^abttSSlSo^'^^**  ^"^  '^'  °"*^''^*''  °^  ^^'  «»°"»*«<» 
Similar  figures  could  be  collected  in  the  case  of  all 
German  shipping  companies.  In  the  face  of  such  figures 
as  these  can  it  be  asserted  that  we  did  not  have  the  freedom 
"  J.* /-^"^'/S^*  V  ^"'®  hampered  and  strangled  in  a 
wet  triangle  7  It  was  we  who  hampered  and  stranirled 
ourselves  wlen  we  be«an  this  senseless*^  war.  and  SgS 

ofell°*tf%*il!^"ft?'  ^*P"^^^  °^  ^^^^  freedom  and 
of  the  breath  of  their  life,  we  must  count  in  the  first  place 
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the  German  shipping  companies.  Gennan  shipping,  the 
branch  of  German  national  industry  which  was  most 
successful  and  most  full  of  vitality,  is  dead— kUled  by 
the  German  sword.  It  must  begin  again  where  it  began 
half  a  century  u^ ;  decades  at  any  rate  will  pass  before 
It  IS  re-awakened  to  new  prosperity. 

Tans   "Standard   o»  Life"   in   Germany. 

In  the  desperate  search  for  reasons  to  explain  why 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  we  stiU  lacked  the 
place  m  the  sun,  one  of  my  opponents  has  finally  alighted 
upon  a  discovery.    True,  Germany  has  indeed  experienced 
a  phenomenal  industrial  development,  but— listen  and  be 
amazed  I—"  the  standard  of  life  of  the  German  people 
has  still  remained  materially  behind  that  of  the  English 
as  well  as  the  American  and  the  French  peoples."    Now 
at  last  we  have  got  it ;  now  at  last  we  know  for  what  we 
are  fighting.     It  is  for  the  standard  of  life  of  the  Ger- 
man people.     The  standard  of  life  of  the  Germans  must 
be  raised  to  a  higher  level.     This  is  the  reason  why  we 
begin  m  the  first  nlace  by  having  some  millions  of  them 
killed ;  this  is  why,  in  order  to  make  the  remaining  millions 
buckle  their  belts  tighter,  we  bestow  upon  them  fatless, 
meatless,   butterless,  sugarless  days,  weeks,  and  months 
by  way  of  introducing  them  to  a  better  standard  of  life  • 
this  IS  why  we  reduce  their  bread,  eggs,  and  potatoes  to 
a  minimum,  which  just  keeps  them  from  dying  of  hunger ; 
this  IS  why  we  give  them  communal  feeding,  since  the 
mdmdual  can  no  longer  get  enough  for  himself,  and  so  on. 
Hunger  and  death  as  a  means  of  raising  the  German  level 
of  life,  that  is  the  most  recent  definition  of  the  purpose 
of  the  war,  according  to  the  discovery  of  the  most  ingenious 
of  my  opponents,  who  accuses  me,  a  poor  ignoramus,  of 
my      inability  to  recognise  the  true  governing  reasons 
of  German  policy." 

O    Thou  most  benignant  God,  how  we  thank  Thee 
that  at  last  Thou  hast  illumined  our  darkness!    Yes 
indeed,  now  we  know  what  we  need.    Children  and  fools,' 
as  we  know,  speak  the  truth.     It  is  the  "  standard  of  life  " 
that  IS  wrong  with  us  !   Poor  Helfferich  !   If  this  illumina- 

voL.  n  J.  y 
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tion  had  come  sooner,  you  would  not  have  collaborated 
in  the  lomt  work  in  celebration  of  the  twenty-flfth  anniver- 
sary of  the  reij^  of  William  II.  in  writing  on  "sS^Sl 
Cdture  and  the  Well-beinffof  the  People  duSng  the  fSS 
^enty-flve  Years  of  ttTkeiirn  of  th?  Em^r  WuS 
hlj«„  u  ^y  rate,  you  would  have  ingisted  on  the  title 
beiM  changed  mto  "Social  Un-culture  and  the  Misery 
♦K  *t*  ?^PT^  ^"^  standard  of  life.-did  you  never 
thmk  of  that  O  Helfferich  f  -the  standard  of  ^SS  of  the 
German  people  has  remained  so  materiaUy  behind  that 
of  other  peoples  that  aU  the  economic  and  cultural  pros- 

P.;&.  fl«"^s.,.«  on  the  contrary  a  t*hing  of  naught 
vC.  iS  y°",»>«l»eve.  grave  and  learned  economist  that 
you  are,  that  yaur  carefully  collected  figures  on  the  in- 

o,?  ;k»  •      dunmution  of  unemployment  and  emigration. 
2*illi'^"^'^  immigration,  on  the  increase  of  the 
w^S^f  ?r  ?y  ^'-^o^t  100  per  cent,  and  of  the  natiomU 
^So^**  '^u  V*®  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
-perhaps  you  believed  that  all  these  solid  figuis  collected 

lUZ  Ge™.nv*»'  ,"  "^"^V'  ''''  powSl 'induSrTal 
work  of  Germany  also  mvolve  a  corresponding  rise  in 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  German  nation.  Perhais 
you  believe,  being  still  miinstructed  by  you;  yoSnaest 
Sn"i?  ir'^  yo^ng)  disciple,  that  the  ^eater  remuS 
tion  of  all  ranks  of  the  people  would  also  have  made 
greater  expenditm-e  possible.  .«,nd  would  thus  have  *ed 
to  a  better  standartf  of  life.  Far  from  it  I  The  most 
recent  discoverer  of  reasons  for  war  has  decreed-^f  co^S* 

Jw  *t'*'%^°!;°0''"°?^,?''**  ^*^°»t  producing  statStics 
Z^^L^^  standarcf  of  life  of  the  German  people  has 
tSrinnlf'"  a  backward  condition;  the  amelioration  of 
this  condition  is  the  aim  of  German  policy.  Since  now 
as  we  know,  war  is  the  continuation  of  policy  by  otS 
means,  the  standard-of-life-man  quite  lo^oX  Wokes 
7m  Z  ;tW^  *******'  '^^'^^  *«  his^SthelaJe 
tion  of  lit %?!..  *i'"^r'  ""^  ^^  P^^'^'y  for  the  ameliora- 
othl  trllf  ^  "  u^^^^y  pomt.out.  in  addition  to  many 
other  tragi-comic  phenomena,  that  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  his  dietary  cure    which  as  a  matter  of  fact  defeloped 
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into  a  banting  cure)  the  German  sandwich  at  onetime 
so  appetising  and  so  no"rishing.  became  a  pap«"m^^^^^ 
card  between  two  bread-car^  ^^  " 

mmfS*!!:?/  ^'k'  i*'l"?f****''  *^«  «o««'.  brave  Bemhardi. 
must  be  astomshed  at  the  epoch-makinff  discovenTof  iS 

IS^ZS^  K.nr^^'''5P^'  *°  P'°^'»«  statistically  the  un 
exampled    br  lliant    development    which    Germanv    has 
experienced  since  the  French  war.  the  growth^rwealth 

rnlveri"Se"5'f  ^*°  ^\^°"."'»  -»»*«"«?  '"-la^n^ 
lah^nr  ^thf  ^  taxation,  the  increase  in  the  wages  o? 

labour  the  progress  of  capital,  etc.*  As  we  know  this 
deteUed  descnption  of  our  Jlace  in  the  sun  is  onW^f  use 
to  i^^tn*''  General  in  so  far  as  it  proves  our  capadty 
to  bear  an  increase  of  military  burdens.     At  the  same 

l^A^r^""^''    •*   P''^^^^    the^ncreased   possibilityTf 
expenditure  in  consequence  of  the  increaLc  income  • 
in  other  words,  it  proves  the  rise  in  the  staXd  ofTfe 
of  the  German  people.     The  man  who  ev       -nore  wUl 
X   Tnt^tt  *^™PK«?^™»t.  "ther  spend  n.ol^  or  sTve 
SJ  fL  I    ^***  cases  h,s  position  in  life  will  be  improved  : 
•     iu^  /^!™^^  ""^  •*  ''»"  ^  improved  in  the  present 
m  the  latter  in  the  future.     It  is  obvious  that  it^can  be 
proved  numerically  from  the  statistics  relat?L  to  con! 
S*r  T^  ''*^°8«  *hat  increased  expenditur^e  in  both 
fnc^m^f"' A°"'  "  constant  V  proportional  to  the  increased 
incomes     Anyone  who  fail .  to  grasp  this  obvious  fact 
may   obtain    from    Helfferich's    Books    and    ftS^    other 
literature   on  the  subject   such   instruction  aHe  may 

cZl^nS**'"^*'^"  '''^*'°"  *^*^«««  "»*'"^»  income  aSJ 
consumption  and  savings. 

of ^sunlliS'  i^^^Tif '  *°  *?^^  r*y  «^«"  *his  last  point 
ot  support  from  those  who  cling  to  this  straw  of  the 

to  the^'fi^ret;? "'Ji  "'  l'^^'"  .^  should  like.  iradditLn 
l^Jlll  figures  already  given  in  my  book,  to  cite  here 
certain  facts  bearing  more  particularly  on  the  upward 

?n';steti;'-.a??;S^  °' "" "  '^' «™"-  K^ 

In   Helfferich's   book,  which   has   been   mentioned   on 

1   a«^   »t .^  ._ 


See  J'aectue,  pages  40-61. 
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several  ooeasions,  the  author  devotes  a  special  section  to 
ttoe  mereaic  m  the  national  income  and  national  wealth. 

^l "  ^^y  T'^*'^  ***1.  ?'«»-»>«in«  o'  the  Germail 
peo^e,  and  in  his  fourth  edition  (1914)  he  has  added 
a  further  apoaiduc  entitled  "  The  Division  of  the  National 

third  and  fourth  editions  and  in  the  introduction  he 
sununanses  the  result  of  these  investigations  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

Ihe  nralt  of  the  oiJonlationB  undertake  is  that  the  srMt  uimmm 

^^!r"  "^i^  *^°"«' "  distributed  withSsr«,;s2S 

m  portionUr  the  moome  of  the^'  moneved  olMSS^^otwithrtandSa 

•  ^^^'ti.t^  us  be  on  our  guard  against  self -glorification !  In 
m^*  "t^^!"  "'f  *"  "^^  prosperous  than  othelti  are,  the  most 
modert  estunate  of  our  own  strength  is  more  than  ever  neoesa^. 
^^^JBoth  An  a  mihtary  and  polTtical  sense  Germany  hadaaS 
gamed  her  position  amons  the  nations.  To  industrial  and  ao^ 
SS«±"  rfS'  h°r^«>iWt  the  great  task  of  brinStto^tS 
conditions  of  the  life  of  the  German  people  up  totS  level  rf  its 
intdbotual  and  political  achievements. 

s«  fhT  ^  *''?/°?L?'!  ^°^^  ^*o  »  ''lioie,  one  working  and  Uvina 
S  i5!  5**'''^  *^  *^*t »  °»~*»  nianifest  with  ^SndfrfS  cS 
m  the  development  which  has  resulted  in  the  Germany  of  t«^^ 
...  And  agam  it  is  the  result  of  our  industrial  labou?,  that  is  to 
?S;^"^^.r  ^^  'I""-^^  oi  the  people,  which  for  tto  firs? 
^i^^^^^  *^?  great  masses  of  our  people  the  poesibiUty  of 

sS!^S«cl?tu^"^':*!'*'^*'  "^  thriiessings^piiu' 

^JLdL^^^I^  ?^  achievement  if  the  perfection  of  technical 
expedients  and  the  improvement  of  the  organisation  of  industrial 

ifeyXr^"""  °"*  °'  °^**'^'  mise^niifrof  comJSSS 
A  gf tc»  Dart  of  Helfferich's  book  is  devoted  to  provins 

Th*  fi  J**"^ "**  °i  '"£  ?I  all  ranks  without  exiption 
The  figures  given  hy  HeUferich,  into  which,  of  course.  I 
cannot  here  enter  in  detaU,  •■combine,"  as  the  author 
n?i^^;*K*°u?*™'^  *  ^'«^^y  Ratifying  and  vigorous 
S!!:^  °U?*^.***y  progressive  national  force  and  d^dop- 
ment.  The  increase  in  the  national  income  is  proved 
by  reference  to  the  assessment  figures  for  the  Prussian 
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incometax,  and  the  figures  which  are  thus  found  to  indicate 
the  increase  are  then  correspondingly  extended  to  the 
whrfe  of  Gennany.  The  total  yearly  income,  according 
to  Melffench,  thus  amounts  to  about  042  marks  (£82  2* ) 
per  head  as  against  445  marks  (£22  5a.)  in  1896. 

.„I"J^*  i^*  ■«^*'»t?«2  ye«™  the  increwe  in  the  total  income  ia 
accordingly,  m  round  figures,  83  per  cent.,  and  the  bxanmeTthl 
average  mcome  per  heal  of  the  pbpulatloA  44  pTr  S^nH^  ro,md 
figures.  A  comparison  with  otheVSstimates  shSw,  how  moderate 
w  the  calculation  hare  made.     (Helflerich,  page  89).  ""O®"'*^ 

Helfferich  compares  these  figures  with  the  French  national 
income  which  Leroy-Beaulieu  had  calculated  over  a  series 
of  years  at  a  thousand  million  pounds.     "  As  at  that  time." 

rnnoT^'  fi^T''*'^''".  *^'  P°*"*'  "*''«  ^«"nan  national 
income  could  already  be  estimated  at  about  1,750  million 
pounds,  France  would  stand  materially  behind  Germany 
in  national  income.  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  difference  is  of  coarse  less.  If  the  year  1908 
IS  taken  as  the  standard,  the  average  income  per  head 
^  u  /5oS",4*'?"- '"  t^ermany  would  then  be  about  553 
marks  (£27  15*.),  m  France  about  514  marks  (£25  14*.)." 

Helfferich  brings  forward  another  interesting  contrast 
between  German  and  English  wages,  in  instituting  a 
comparison   between  the   average  yeariy  wages   of  the 

ThTriL  ifr''  *"***  *»^^  corresponding  workman  in 
the  German  Ruhr  area.  After  taking  into  consideration 
all  charges,  insurance  contributions,  etc.,  he  calculates 
the  average  English  wage  for  1912  at  £82  2s.  and  the 
German  at  £89  10*.,  whereas  in  1900  the  comparison,  made 
on  the  same  prmciples,  yielded  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
English  workman  of  £18  18*.  No  regard  is  taken  in  this 
calculation  of  the  higher  cost  of  living  in  England  compared 
mth  Germany.  If  this  pont  is  taken  into  consideration, 
the  position  of  the  German  workman,  compared  with 
the  English  workman,  appears  even  more  favourable. 
To  this  investigation  Helfferich  expressly  adds  the  ob- 
servation that  this  development  is  not  restricted  to  coal- 
mmuMT,  but  that  the  same  thing  recurs  in  other  branches 
of  national  industry  (pages  104-5) 

••♦•♦* 
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HJiL«^^LA^**^*lu*P?.*"*^'*  *°  *»>«  fourth  edition  of 
Hdffench  "book  on  the  distribution  of  the  national  income 
m  Prussia  has  the  special  obiect  of  proving  that  thHo^r 
grades  of  mcome  have  had  tWir  fuff  share^in  the  incwLJ 
of  the  national  income.  For  this  Duroose  Hf-l^^K 
jnv«  a  tabular  review  of  the  distributioS  oTSe  l^pSoS 

ind  on'irT  ^*^  ?  ^^  •"*^'''"«  '"  *he  years  ffil9i2 
and  on  this  basis  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion : 

time  «  great  iru^r^TZ^7Jt>i^^         U  UM^ 

(DMee  130-S^  ri.  IBM  iT       P"  *^*-  *"**  *®  P««"  «ent.  only 

ISk?!,.^        •'■  •  •  •    *«  **»« there  waa only  1  in  3S persons aasMm^ 

£69  (page  139)  '*  '*^''^  '  '"^'  °'  "»«<>«»  of  about 

nliiw"S"*l*'"**  *?**  '^°"y  "^  sufficient  to  dispose  com- 
fiufj^r  ^^  ™o^«t  recent  discovery  that  the  standard  of 
life  in  Germany  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  enormous 
fiZl^P'"'"*  ""^  mdustrial  life,  kerr  Hdfferich's  Kent 
X?aCoraruts.™°"  *'*"  *^^  ^^^^^^-^  ^^^ "f 

ranks  of  the  people  also  involves  an  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  life,  whether  it  be  by  the  expenSe  S  the 
ncreased  wages  or  by  the  formation  of  capital     Morwver 
the  Gentian  Secretary  of  State  lays  special  emphlsTs  on' 
this  point  m  bis  concluding  observation?:  "'**''**"  °" 

BatSlcdor^*  causes  every  heart  to  beat  higher  in  pride  and 

which  w  progressively  and  healthily  advanci^t^i  allffiTli^^' 
of  progress  Germany  has  worked  its  wav  foT^f-L  t°*»® '"»e8 
reached  in  its  whoIe^history.IXt'^'^^o^tt^ftrh^'^^IS 
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^^'nlZl'^iSS).  *«»-•  «-*«»'  '-  »»-  «"»  ^  the  nu»t 

As  the  task  fop  the  future  Helfferich  advances  inter  alia 
that  of  keepmg  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of 
the  German  people  m  harmony  with  the  brilliant  progress 
of  our  mdustnal  development  and  our  advance  in  well- 
being." 

The  reader  who  desires  to  become  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  industrial  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  last  twenty-five  years  may  be  referred  to  the 
remaining  sections  of  the  joint  work  on  Socitd  Culture  and 
NtOional  Well-being,  which  are  written  by  other  authors. 
All  the  contributors  to  this  compilation  agree  in  the  final 
conclusion  that  the  material,  mtellectual,  cultural  and 
pliysical  well-being  of  the  German  people  during  the 
twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Ehnperor  William  II 
has  shown  as  marked  a  development  as  German  industrial 
life,  and  has  kept  equal  pace  with  it.  Nowhere  is  there  a 
single  word  to  indicate  that  the  luminous  picture  on  the 
one  side  must  be  weighed  against  a  dark  picture  on  the  other. 
Where  has  the  most  recent  novice  who  speaks  in  Germany's 
defence  really  obtained  his  fatuous  distinction  ?  It  springs 
from  him,  the  anti-accusator ;  it  is  an  original  growth, 
grand  er&.  Here  for  once  he  does  not  quote,  as  he  does 
elsewhere  throughout  his  whole  booklet,  which,  an  un- 
surpassed treasury  of  quotations,  might  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  Biichmann.  Here  he  has  allowed  his  own 
intellect  free  play  !  It  will  be  observed  what  results.  May 
he  keep  himself  in  future  from  such  wanton  tricks  ! 
•  ••••♦ 

There  is  therefore  no  substance  in  the  argument  which 
makes  the  deficiency  in  the  standard  of  life  the  reason  for 
the  wholesale  European  carnage.  When  the  discoverer 
of  this  ingenious  idea  proceeds  to  advance  as  a  further 
justifiable  reason  for  striving  for  "  the  place  in  the  sun  " 
the  necessity  of  a  "  continual  extension  and  guarantee  of 
markets  for  our  industry,"  this  discovery  almost  surpasses 
in  originality  the  idea  of  the  standard  of  life.  The  man  who 
writes  this  refers,  ten  lines  before  appealing  for  an  extension 
of  markets,  to  the  "  prosperity  of  German  economic  life 
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Jwch  G^^A  *2:  ?*?"?•  "J^  ^  *»»«  *no™<»"»  progress 
^^j/iSLiSf^fKi**"'  «»°"«o«»  progress  whichyou 

5L™ytrou!^/sjr3it^%r^^^ 

possession  of  "  the  place  in  Se  snn  » 1^*k      ^  •  ""?.  *? 
vou  defln#»  it     v«,.  ^««  ™      "  *™  ■""« »  which 

tn^L  s  Jr  ^wTLv^  ?fj?!!i  *°,«»«  leaders  of 

of  19U.    From  JanuSSMS^Ortrfir  lS«  ^    ''"  °""''" 
™e  by  £54,750,000  SS^-S  tt.  •<&?*"  '^^ 

cation  of  ttis  insane  iinrtA,v-^'.i'°"°"""P'ovo- 
-tiU  (toher  ,ntc  the  sunlight.    Where  Z^I  T^    if. 
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it^lk?**"^^''  encirclement  of  Germany,  which,  along 
S2  th.^'w^  encirclement  i,  represented  as  havinf 
iSTf«K  ^^^^^"^^^^  *•»*  Entente  Powers  who  ai? 
^A  ^aZ^-  ^i*'*?  Germany  in  her  natural  commercial 
and  mdustnal  development?  Where  is  the  reason  for 
the  provocation  of  this  unprecedented  murder  of  the 
n&uoiui  7 

In  the  very  last  vear  before  the  war  the  greatest  expert 

r«  i?!!!?^  °5  *^?  Treasury,  confirms  the  enormous  increase 
m  German  foreijgn  trade,  and  that,  moreover,  at  a  time  of 
genwiU  economic  depression.  What  more  did  we  want  ? 
What  did  we  stiU  lack  T  Who  placed  obstacles  in  our  way  ? 
Noone.   If  anyone  had  asked  our  great  merchants,  financiers 

S.lf  ^if  *?'^?;f '  °"';  ^^P^^^"  and  Hansa  traders. 
Whether  they  felt  themselves  hampered  or  strangled  in  their 
mercantile  or  manufacturing  activities,  they  would  all  have 
answwed  with  a  loud  and  articulate  "  No."    But  they  were 
not  Mked.    It  was  the  Generals,  the  courtiers,  the  Jimkers, 
1?**  2??u  ''I?*"*'  ****  colonial  fanatics,  the  spokesmen  of 
JHjast  Elbe,  the  men  of  the  riding-whip  and  the  top-boot 
who  were  consulted,  and,  of  course,  these  despisers  oV  trade 
and  industry  unanunously  raised  their  war-cry,  and,  thinking 
only  of  the  profits  of  agriculture,  they  passed  over  the 
statistics  of  trade  with  derisive  laughter  and  proceeded  to 
the  business  of  the  day.     It  is  absolutely  certain  that  Helffe- 
ncn.  If  he  had  been  consulted  in  the  critical  days  of  July 
would  have  advised  against  war   and  would  have  done 
everything  to  prevent  it.     His  statistics  themselves  prove 
to  us  to-day  that  this  war  was  not  merely  an  enormous 
crime,  but  also  an  act  of  abysmal  stupidity. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATION. 
With  the  collection  of  opinions  given  in  this  chapter 
from  the  camp  of  the  Pan-Germans,  the  Chauvinists, 
the  Preventionists  and  Imperialists.  I  believe  I  have 
proved  that  there  existed  in  Germany  powerful  and  in- 
fluential currents  which  for  years,  and  indeed  for  decades, 
had  worked  in  the  direction  of  a  European  war,  and  had 
done  all  that  lay  in  their  power  with  a  view  to  its  prepara- 
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S!«{*"***PT'^i"*^-..'  **"  ^'^y  recommend  anyone 
Sif  «f"?l'**JSl*^.'"."*  "Sr  •^'*«»*»  *o  '°ok  through  the 

P»r!SJ;Sn  •  f T«-  ''"*&  **!?  «Portt  of  meeting,  of  the 

tCTman  Navy  Lea^e,  to  survey  and  examinethe  Pan- 
Crerman  imperialistic  and  mUitaristic  pamphlet  and  book 
literature,  and  when  he  has  done  so  ^  SiU  arrive  frith 
me  at  the  condusion  that  in  no  other  country  in  theworid 
were  the  intriguers  and  inciters  to  war  so  admirably 
disciplined,  organised,  and  prepared  for  the  decisive  blow 
M  in  Germany,  the  model  land  of  the  art  of  organisation 
A  ^nt  from  a  central  office  and  all  the  orators,  journalists' 
leaders  of  leagues,  writers  of  pamphlets  and  propammdist^ 
g;j^P«>«Ptly  into  the  flr&^.irne  against  thrpSLe  5 

♦i.^iu**l*i'*^u°^  '"?^  movements  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
the  imtiated   the  moving  forces,  are  of  course  awarein 
advance  of  the  development  in  the  price  which  they 
wish  to  give  to  certain  securities,  and  the  public  must  be 
content  with  the  "second  running"  (in  5oing  which  it 
newly   always  arrives  too  late  and  is  taken  Tn),  so  the 
leaders  of  Pan-Germany  always  knew  in  advance  where  the 
journey  would  end.  since  they  themselves  had  determined 
the  object  and  the  du-ection  of  the  journey.    All  Germany 
was  surprised  by  the  war.  but  not  Pai-Germany     Xfl 
Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  thousand  chauvi- 
mstic  wirepullers  and  their  confederates  and  interested 
followers,  was  surprised  and  horrified  by  the  outbreak  of 

Tt^^'tf^'^''^  T  ^^^l'  '".*'  ^*'"*^  *he  secret  d7;ise;s 
of  the  holocaust  stood  by,  grinning  and  rejoicing  in  the 
success  of  the  work  which  they  had  to  long  pJeparSl  The 
Tf^r^J?';'^  of  the  Berifn  populace%VSe  evening 
of  July  81st  when  the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  spoke 
to  the  excited  multitude  from  the  Castle  and  Che  Palace 

?l™TvT-5''i^"11?**"  °^  *•**  ^^^'^^n  P«>P>«  that 
Ixermany  had  been  faUen  upon  and  attacked,— that, 
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taskmaster!.     These  ooldly-eslculatinff  "  natriot/*" «I1- 

thftlSir^^rt!!^  '^*v«»*  cSn  s?p"e*;o  w 

that  it  could  well  be  inspired  to  a  war  of  dSenee  likifh! 
be  inflamed  to  a  war  of  aggression  and  conquest,  nor  even 

tTePelXr^-^thTh^XlfifoJ^^^^ 

stent's  STJ"^*"  f*"**'  •*  '""  nec;JSy  to  flnS 
awiments  which  were  stronger,  more  tanmble.  and  more 

sai^r  .*2elWTlf '•;  underslLiding.    I^  i?w«  nS^ 
w2f  «f  1^   •  ^  *•***  treacherous  attack  on  the  East  and 

Kia    iteT;  °^****  ^"'*'^  *"^  Cossack,  in  Ewt 
JTussia,  or  trench  aviators  over  Southern  C^miAnv    «f 

movements  of  French  troops  across  BelgSL^rt^i 
Western  provinces.  Here  ^t  was  necesLy  to^eak  S 
theTutJ^c^"^"'  ^^''  "***  "°*  of  a^ble  da^^^er  ?n 
For  years  this  was  known  to  the  wirepuUers  behind 
the  scenes,  and  on  this  they  had  based  theS  calculSns 

thefr  ZiS!'\  t-  *''"  *"**  °^  ^^y'  ^"*'  the  coSits  of 
their  calcjJations  was  revealed,  they  were  not  surpris«^ 

^.L^n"*^^!  *K  7^1^  ninety-nine  hundredths  XtSe 
nrnT^f  P^^PJ*'' ,^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  P^^^Y  Satisfied  at  the 
prompt  result  of  their  war-plans  down  to  the  subtSt 

SuTv  8  T.*'  "°*t.  ^"  '^^'  memorable  eveiSng  oj 
PhL?  ?•  "^^  *''^"  •■^P°'*^'*  '"  the  Press,  the  C?o,^ 
Pnnce  drove  simpering  and  laughing  through  the  ac- 
claiming multitude  from  the  Brandenburg  cite  to  th^ 
Royal  K  ace,  while  his  Imperial  father*  w^th  eamS? 
mien  received  the  demonstrations  of  the  popula^    ?a 
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the  diipoutiont  of  the  two  princes  m  thus  mMUfestetl 
there  were  reflected  the  undercurrents,  the  struggles  and 
the  oscillations  of  recent  years.  The  laughing  m  r.,  the 
leader  of  the  war-party  at  the  Prussian  Court,  had  now 
at  last  gained  the  victory  over  his  Imperial  father,  who 
had  long  hesitated,  oonsdous  of  his  enormous  responsi- 
bility towards  his  country  and  the  world.  .  .  . 
•  *•*•• 

Anyone  who  would  still  venture  to  dispute  the  cogency 
of  my  arguments  advanced  with  the  omect  of  proving 
the  existence  of  an  extremely  powerful  German  war- 
party— anyone  who  to-day,  vrtien  the  consequences  of 
this  movement  directed  to  the  incitement  to  war  are  clear 
to  the  whole  world,  when  the  openly  proclaimed  war-aims 
of  the  German  chauvinists  furnish  the  irrefiitable  ^proof 
of  their  war-intentions,  should  still  have  the  courage  to 
continue  the  game  of  lies  ccmducted  for  years  before  the 
war,  and  should  seek  to  transfer  the  guilt  of  the  ghastly 
munler  of  the  nations  from  the  German  criminals  to  others 
beyond  the  German  frontiers,  will  at  any  rate  be  unable 
to 'rely  on  chauvinist  or  Pan-Slav  movements  in  France 
or  Russia.  It  has  been  documentarily  proved  that 
Pan-Germanism  and  German  chauvinism  wctc  infinitely 
stronger,  but  above  all  infinitely  more  influential  and 
therrfore  more  dangerous,  than  any  similar  movement 
in  any  other  country. 

In  contradistinction  to  similar  movements  in  other 
countries,  the  spokesmen  of  militant  Germany  have  alone 
possessed  the  power  to  direct  the  ship  of  State,  with  the 
imperial  steersman  at  the  rudder,  into  their  dangerous 
track.  They  alone  have  possessed  the  power  to  transform 
their  desire  and  their  will  into  the  decisive  act.  The 
crowned  rulers  committed  the  deed.  But  it  was  the 
German  chauvinists  who  were  the  uncrowned  masters  of 
these  rulers,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors. 


End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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